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IN attempting to give the reader a general , but chap. 

tolerably complete, view of the ancient hiftory ^^ 

of Greece, it was often ncceflary to have rccourfe introdud. 

to very obfcure materials ; to arrange and combine *'"'" ^** ^''^ 

the mutilated fragments of poets and my tbologifts ; the Peraa« 

and to trace, by the eftablifbed principles of cri- invaCon. 
tical conjedure , and the certain , becaufe uniform, 
Vol. II. B 
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2 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 



CHAP, current of human paffions, thofe events and tranf* 
IX. adions' which feem moft curious and important. 
In this fubfequenc part of my work , the difficulty 
confifts not in difcovering, but in fcleding, the 
materials; for the magniiicent preparations, the 
fplendid commencement, and the unexpedediflue^ 
of the Perfian war , have been related with the 
utmoft accuracy of defcription ^ and adorned by the 
brighceft charms of eloquence. The Gr«ciaa 
poets, hiflorians, and orators, dwell with c6m- 
placency on a theme , not lefs important than ex- 
tcnfive , and equally adapted to difplay their own 
abilities, and to flatter the pride of their country. 
The variety of their inimitable performances , ge- 
nerally known aqd fludied in every country con- 
verfant with literature, renders the fubjed familiar 
to the reader, and difficult to the writer* Yet does 
the merit of thofe performances i however juftly 
and univerfally admired , fall fliort of the extraor- 
dinary exploits which they defcribe; exploits 
which, though ancient^ ftill preferve a frelh and 
unfading hiftre, and will remain, to the lateft 
ages, precious monuments of that generous mag- 
nanimity , which cherifhes the feeds of virtue , in- 
fpires the love of liberty , and animates the fire of 
patriotifm. 

The memorable tragedy ( to adopt on this oc- 
cafion an apt allufion of Plutarch), which ended 
in the eternal difgrace of the Perfian name, may 
be divided, with propriety, into three principal 
a(5ls. The firft contains the invafion of Greece by 



SobjeQ dl. 
Tided into 
three ads. 
Olymp. 
Ixxil. ?. 
A. C. 490. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 



Darius's generals, .Datis and Artaphemes, vrho 
^CTC defeated in the battle of Marathon. The 
fecond confifts in the expedition undertaken ten 
years afterwards by Xerxes, the fon and fucceffor 
of Darius, who fled precipitately from Greece, 
after the ruin of his fleet near the ifle of Salamis! 
The third, and concluding ad, is the deftrudioti 
of the Perfian armies in the bloody fields of My- 
calc and Platea; events which happened on the 
lame, day, and nearly two years after Xerxes's tri- 
umphal entry into Greece. 

The complete reduftion of the infurgents on the 
Afiatic coaft, prompted Darius to take vengeance 
on fuch Greeks as had encouraged and aflifted the 
tinfuccefeful rebellion of his fubjecfls. The proud 
monarch of the Eaft, when informed that the citi. 
zens of Adiens had cooperated with the lonians in 
the taking and burning of Sardis, difcovered 
evident marks of the moft fiirious refcntment; 
fhootingan arrow into the air, he prayed that 
heaven might aflift him in pum'flbing the audacious 
infolence of that republic ; and every time he fat 
down to table, an attendant reminded him of the 
Athenians, left the delights of eafterft luxury 
fliould feduce him from his fell purpofe of r©. 
vcngc. '. ' 

The execution of his defign was intrufted to 
Mardonius, a Perfian nobleman of the firft rank, 
w/iofc pcrfonal , as well as hereditary advantages^ 
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4 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

« H A. p. had entitled him to the marriage of Artazodra » 
IX* daughter of Darius ; and ^hofe youth and inexpe- 
rience were compenfated , in the opinion of his 
maAer, by his fuperior genius for war, and innate 
love of glory. In the fecond fpring after the cruel 
punifhment of thelonians, A'lardonius approached 
the European coaft with an armament futlicient to 
infpire terror into Greece. 7 he rich ifland of 
Thafus , whofc golden mines yielded a revenue of 
near three hundred talents , fubmitted to his fleet; 
while his land-forces added the barbarous province 
wiio lofti of Macedon to the Perfia'n empire. But having 
thegreawft (leered fouthward from Thafus, the whole arma- 
ttet.*^**** inent was overtaken, and almoft deftroyed, by a 
violent ftorra, while endeavouring to double the 
promontory of mount Athos, which is conneded 
"with the Macedotiian fhore by a low and narrow 
neck of Land , but forms a long and lofty ridge in 
the fea. Three hundred veffels were dafhed againft 
the rocks; twenty thoufand men perilhed in the 
'waves. This difafter totally defeated the defign 
of the expedition ; and Mardonius having recovered 
the fhattered remains of the fleet and army , re- 
turned to the court of Perfia, wh^re, by flattering 
the pride, he averted the refentment of Darius; 
while he reprefented, that the Perfian forces, in- 
vincible by the power of man , had yielded to the 
fury of the elements ; and while he defcribed and 
exaggerated, to the a&onifliment and terror of his 
countrymen , the exceflivc coki , the violent tem- 
peftsy the monflrous marine animals, which dif- 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 



finguiCh ax^ render formidable tbofe diftant and 
nnknown feas *. 

The addrefs of Mardonius refcued him from 
punifhment ; but his misfortunes removed him 
from the command of Lower Afia. Two generals 
"were appointed in his room , of whom Datis , a 
B/Iede, vras the more diflinguiflied by his age and 
experience , while Artaphemes, a Perfian , was the 
more confpicuous for his rank and nobility , being 
defcended of the royal blood, and fon to Arta- 
phemes, governor of Sardis, whofe name has fire, 
quently occurred in the prefent hiftory. That his 
lieutenants might appear with a degree of fplendor 
fuitabie to the majefty of Per(ia, Darius afTembled 
an army of five hundred thoufand men ' confift* 
ing of the flower of the provincial troops of his 
extenfive empire. The preparation of an ade« 
quate number of tranfports and fhips of war, .occa- 
fioned but a fhort delay. The maritime provinces 
of the empire, Egypt, Phoenicia, and the coafts 
of the Euxine and Egean feas , were commanded 
to fit out, with all poflible expedition, their 
whole naval ftrength ; the old veffels were re- 
paired, many new ones were built, and in the 
courfe of the fame year in which the preparatioof 



C H A F* 

IX. 

Soccccdtd 
by Datit 
and ArtA* 
phemcs* 
Olymp. 
lixii. S* 
A.G. 49a 



Their ar« 
mameat 



' flcrodot. 1. vi. e. iliii. ft ftq. 

' BeBdet Hcrodotnt , Plotarcb , and Diodom Sioalat , thit tzpt- 
d^n is related by Lyfias , Orat Faneb. Hbcrat. Paaegyr* riat«« 
Meafx. PxuOm* !• t. c zx« Jiifti«. 1. iL 0. ix. Corn. Nep«t# 
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6 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

c H A F» commenced , a fleet of fix hundred fail was ready 
IX, to put to fea. This immenfe armament the Per* 
fian generals were ordered to employ , in extend- 
ing their conquefts on the fide of Europe , in fub- 
duing the republics of Greece, and more parti* 
cu]arly in chaftifing the infolence of the Eretrians 
and Athenians, the only nations which had con-» 
fpired with the revolt of the lonians, and affifled 
that rebellious people in the deftrudion of Sardis. 
With rcfped to the other nations which might bo 
reduced by his arms , the orders of Darius were 
general , and the particular treatment of the van«« 
quifbed was left to the difcretion of his lieutenants; 
but concerning the Athenians and Eretrians , he 
gave the mod poGtive commands , that their ter* 
ritories ihould be laid wafte, their houfes and 
temples burned or demoliOied, and their perfons 
carried in captivity to the eaftern extremities of 
liis empire. Secure of effeding their purpofe ; his 
generals were furnilhed with a great number oF 
chains for confining the Grecian prifoners; a 
haughty prefumption (to ufe the language of anti- 
quity) in the fuperiority of man over the power of 
fortune , which on this , as on other occasions, was 
punifhed by the juft vengeance of heaven. 
They re- The Pcrfian fleet enjoyed a profperous voyage 
/ "MI^! *^ ^^^ '^^ of Samos , from whence they were ready 
to proceed to the Athenian coaft. The late dif- 
after which befel the armament commanded by 
lyiardonius, deterred them from purfuing a diredl 
courfe along the ibor^s of Thrace and Macedonia; 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 7 

^bcy determined to ftecr in an oblique line through CHAP, 
the Cy clades , a duller of feventeen fmall iflands , i^ 
lying oppofite to the territories of Argos and 
Attica. The approach of fuch an innumerable 
hoft , whofc transports darkened the broad furface; 
of the Egean , ftruck terror into the unwarlike in- 
habitants of thofe delightful iflands. The Naxians 
took, refuge in their inacceflfible mountains; the 
natives of Delos, the favorite refidence of Latona. 
and her divine children, abandoned the awful ma- 
jefty of their temple , which was overfliadowed by 
the rough and lofty mount Cynthus. Paros *, 
famous for its marble ; Andros ' , celebrated for its 
vines ; Ceos, the birth-place of the plaintive Simo^ 
nides; Syros, the native country of the ingenious 
and philofophic Pherecydes; los the tomb of 
Homer * ; the induftrious Aniorgos ' ; as well as all. 

^ The marble of Parot was fopierior in whiteaeft , and the finenel^ 
•F itt grtan^ to the hard fparkling veint of mount PenteKcnt in 4(- 
tka ; which » from the fize and brilliancy of itt component particles, 
fbmewhat refembling (alt, is called by the Italians Marmo falino. Theft 
two kinds of marble were always the moft^ valned by the Greeks i 
h«t the marble of Paros was preferred by artifts » as yielding imort 
eaGly to the graving tool, and, on aocoiHit of the homogeneonfnelb 
of its paru , lefs apt to fparkle • and give falfe lights to the fiatot. 
The works of Parian marble , in the FarneQan palace at Rome , art 
meatioBed ftj Winkelman , Gcfchichte der Kunft det Alterthgrns,, 
1. i. c. 2. 

' The wints of Andros and Naxos were compared to Neettt* See 
Atbenxos .Li. 

* Strabo , L x. et Plin. K iv. Paufknias ( in Phocic. ) (kys » that 
ClirDeoesy the motfaet of Homer, was a native of the isle of Ios& 
ad ilolos Gellius. 1. iii. afferts, on tbf aothArity of Ariftotle , that 
tbif island was the birth-place of Homer himCel^ 

7 Amorgos was long famons ior the robes made there , andl 
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CHAP, the other'idands which furrounded the once facred 

IX« fliores of Delos , cither fpontaneoufly offered the 

ufual acknowledgment of earth and water , as a tefti* 

mony of their friendfhip, or fubmitted, after a 

feeble refiftancc, to the Perfian arms *. 

iiii4Est The invaders next proceeded weftward to the 

to«*i ifle of Euboea > where , after almoft a continued 

engagement of fix days, their ftrength and nuna* 
bers, aflifted by the perfidy of two traitors, finally 
prevailed over the valor and obftinacy of the 
Eretrians '*. 

invade Ai^ Hitherto every thing was profperous; and had 
the expedition ended with the events already re- 
lated , it would have afforded juft matter of tri- 
umph. But a more difficult tafk remained, in the 
execution of which the Perfians ( happily fo^ Eu- 
rope) experienced a fatal reverfe of fortune. After 
the reduAion of Euboea , the Athenian coafts , 
Separated from that ifland only by the narrow ftrait 



liftliifiiishtd. bf itt name* Said, ad voc. They were died red , 
With a rptoie* of lichen , which abonnds in that island, and whick 
VIS formerly ofed by the English aad French in dying fcarlet 

* Herodot. 1 vl c. 94* 

* Herodot. I. vi. c lOl. ft feq. 

'* The prefent deplorable ftate of theOe once fortantt« islands may^ 
^ feen in Tflurnjfort, the moft learned of Travellers. Delpotifln, « 
double (liperftltion <tht Grecian and Mahommedan • , pirates, ban- 
ditti, and peftilence, have not yet depopulated the.Cyclades, whicb 
rtfpeetively oontatu three, Q?e, ten* 4«d the largeft^ twenty tboo* 
M4 Inhjtbltnnts, 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 9 

ofEuripus, feemed to invite the generals of Darius G n a F» 
to an cafy conqueft. They readily accepted the ix, 
invitation , as the punifhment of Athens was tho 
main objedl vrhich their mader had in view when 
he fitted out his feemingly invincible armament. 
The meafures which they adopted for accomplifb* 
ing this de(ign appear abundantly judicious; the 
greater part of the army was left to guard tb^ 
iflands which they had fubdued ; the ufelefs muK 
titude of attendants were tranfported to the coaft 
of Afia; with an hundred thoufand chofen infantry « 
and a due proportion of horfe » the Pcrfian gene- 
rals fet fail from Euboea, and fafely arrived on the 
Jfarathonian shore , a di(lri(2 of Attica about thirty 
miles from the capital , confifting chiefly of level 
ground , and therefore admitting the operations of 
cavalry , which formed the main ftrength of the Bar- 
barian army , and with which the Greeks were very 
poorly provided. Here the Perfians pitched their 
camp, by the advice of Hippias, the banifhed 
king of Athens " , whofe perfed knowledge of the 
country, and intimate acquaintance with the affairs 
of Greece, rendered his opinion on all occafions 
refpeiftable. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had raifed an army xhtAtht. 
and appointed ten generals, with equal power, "uiBsttu 
chofen, as ufual, from the ten tribes, into which fo"^'^** 
tbe citizens were divided. Their obdinate and defeiot. 

" TJioey^ L vi« c lix. Heiodot. nbi Ibpra. 
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G H 4 p. almoft continual hoftilicies with the Phocians, the 
IX. Thebans , and their other northern neighbours , 
prevented them from entertaining any hopes of 
PfRiaiid affiftance from that quarter: but, on the firft ap- 
ft^^*^* pearance of the Perfian fleet , they fent a raeffenger 
Sparw. to Sparta , to acquaint the fenate of that republic 
Hvith the immediate danger which threatened them , 
and to explain how much it concerned the intereft , 
as well as the honor of the Sp^tans , who had 
acquired juft pre-eminence among the Grecian 
ftates^ not to permit the deftrudion of the mofl: 
ancient and the moft fplendid of the Grecian cities. 
The fenate and aOembly approved the juftice of 
this demand , they colleded their troops, and feemed 
ready to afiFord their rivals, whofe danger now 
converted them into allies, a fpeedy and e£Fedual 
relief. But it was only the ninth day of the 
* month; and an ancient, unaccountable, and there* . 
fore the more refpedled , fuperdition prevented th^ 
Spartans from taking the field , before - the full of 
the moon **. When that period fhould arrive , 
they promifed to march , with the utmoft expedi^ 
tion , to the plains of Marathon. 
Rein- IVIean while the Athenians had been reinforcec) 

forced by \yy ^ thoufaud chofen warriors from Plataea, a fmall 
tMiit. ci^y of Boeotia , diftant only nine miles from Thebes. 
The independent fpirit of the Plataans rendered 
them as defirpus of preferving their freedom , a$ 
they were unable to defend it againft the Theban 
power. But that invaluable poflfeflion, which their 
own weaknefs would have made it neceffary for 

'* Suabo, L is. p. tfii and Herodot. ibick 
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tfacm to furrender, the protedion of Athens en- c H 4 p. 

ahled them to maintain , and , in return for this ix • 

iDenimable favor , they difcovered towards their 

benefadors, on the prefent as well as on every 

future occafion, the fincereft proofs of gratitude 

and refped. The Athenian army, now ready 

to take the field , confided of about ten thoufand 

freemen, and of probably a flili greater number 

of armed flaves. The generals might certainly 

have colleded a larger body of troops ; but they 

fcem to have been averfe to commit the fafety of 

the ftate to the fortune of a fingle engagement ; 

neither would it have been prudent to leave the 

walls of Athens, and the other fortrefTes of Attica, 

altogether naked and defencelefs. It had been a 

matter of deliberation in the affembly, whether 

they ought not to ftand a fiegc. rather than venture 

a battle. The Athenian fortifications, indeed, had 

not attained that ftrength which they afterwards 

acquired, yet they might have long refiftcd the 

artlefs afTaults of the Perfians ; or had the latter 

got poffeffion of the walls, the long, narrow, and 

winding ftreets ** of Athens would have enabled a 

iinaU number of men to make an obflinate , and 

perhaps a fuccefsful defence , againft a fuperior but 

lels determined enemy. But all hopes from this 

mode of refiftance were damped by the confidera-* 

tion, that an immenfe hofl of Perfians might fur- 



" AriftQtle informs os, that this was the ancieiit mode of builduif 
ia all the cities of Greece. AIUST, Poli^ 
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CHAP. 

IX. 

The AtbCr 
nians en- 
couriged 
by Mil- 
tiadet to 
risk a 
battle. 



His mO" 
t!f es ex- 
plained in 
the mill* 
tary cha- 
raOer of 
the Athe- 
aiant^ 



round their city on every;, fide, intercept thcit 
fupplies, andinftead of conquering them by affault, 
reduce them by famine. At the fame ti.Tie Mil- 
tiades , one of the ten generals , whofe patriotifnt 
and love of liberty we have already had occafion 
to applaud, animated his countrymen with the 
defire of vidlory and glory. This experienced 
commander knew the Perfians ; he knew his fel- 
low-citizens ; and his difcerning fagacity had formed 
a proper eftimate of both. 

The Athenians were few in number, butchofeil 
men ; their daily pradice in the gymnaftic had 
given them agility of limbs, dexterity of hand, 
and an unufual degree of vigor both of mind and 
body. 1 heir conftant exercife in war had inured 
them to hardfliip and fatigue, accuftomed them 
to the ufeful reftraints of difcipline, and familiarized 
them to thofe flcilful evolutions which commonly 
decide the fortune of the field. Their defenfivc 
as well as offenfive armor was remarkably com- 
plete ; and an acknowledged pre-eminence over 
their neighbours , had infpired them with a mili- 
tary enthufiafm, which on this occafion was doubly 
animated , in defence of their freedom and of their 
country. In their pertinacious ftruggles with each 
other, for whatever men hold moft precious, the 
Greeks, and the Athenians in particular, had 
adopted a mode of military arrangement which 
cannot be too highly extolled. Drawn up in a 
clofe and firm phalanx, commonly fixteen deepf 
the impetuous vigor of the moft robuft youth 
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hdd the firft ranks ; the laft Avcrc dofed by the H a P. 
fteady courage of experienced veterans, whofe re- IX. 
iientment againft cowardice fecmed more terrible 
to tbeir companions than the arms of an eoemy. 
As the lafety of the laft ranks depended on the 
adivity of the firft , their united aflaults vrerc 
rendered alike furious and perfevering , and hardly 
to be refifted by any foperiority of numbers '*. 



'« TIm attentioa Kfrca by tbc Orcekt to tbt rclativp dif^«firio« •! 

tlie noks • accordioi; to tbe rcrptctive, qo»liti«s of the men who 

conpofed tbem , introdHccd certain mlet in ancient tactics whick 

would be nnneceflary in the modern. To convert tiff rear into tht 

ftoat, a mtHlcra army hat only to Het about, becanfe it is not very 

■Mterial in wbat order tbe ranks are placed. Bat we learn from tb« 

tactics of Arrian , that tbe Greeks had contrived tb^ee other ways of 

performinj^ this evolution , in all of which the fame front was oni- 

formly prefented to the tnemr.*— The firil was called the MaetioniMtu 

la this evolatiofl the file-leader faced to tbe rif^ht- about, without IHrHaf 

from his place ; tbe other men in the file pafTed behind him , and , 

after a certain number of paces, alfo faced about, and found thorn* 

lelvet in their refpective places. — Tbe fecond was called the CrttMn, 

In this the file-leader not only faced about , but paced over the depth 

of tbe phalanx. The reft followed biro » and tbe whole found them. 

Iclves in the fame place as before, tbe ranks only reverfed. — Tho 

third was called the Lacedamoman , which was precifely the reverf* 

of tbe firft. In tbe Lacedaemonian evolution tbe bringer-up , or laft 

man in each file, whom the Greeks called ovfctyvg ^ fiiced about, 

then baited. The file.leader faced about , and paced over twice the 

depth of tbe phalanx , the reft following him ; the whole thus found 

tbemfelves with the fame front towards the enemy, tbe ranks only 

reverted. Tbe difl^rence between thefe three evolutions confifted la 

tbis, that the Macedonian , where tbe file • leader ftood ftill , and 

tbe reft went behind him, had tbe appearance of a retreat; fincc 

the whole line receded by the depth of tbe phalanx fVom tbe enemy: 

h tbe Crttan • tbt men pteferved the fiune grouad which they bad 
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c H 4 p. The Perfians ( for under the name of Perfians 
IX. are comprehended the various nations vrhich fol* 
and of the lowed the (landard of Datis and Artaphernes ) were 
Pecfians. ^q^ deficient in martial appearance, nor perhaps 
entirely deftitute of valor , being feleded vrith 
care from the flower of the Afiatic provinces. But, 
compared with the regularity of the Greek bat- 
talions, they may be regarded as a promifcuous 
crowd , armed in each divifion with th^ peculiar 
weapons of their refpedive countries , incapable of 
being harmonized by general movements, or united 
into any uniform fyftem of military arrangement. 
Darts and arrows were their ufual inftruments of 
attack ; and even the mod completely armed 
trufted to fome fpecies of miflile weapon. They 
carried in their left hand light urgets of reed or 
oficr , and their bodies were fometimes covered 
with thin'^plates of fcaly metal ; but they had not 
any dcfenfive armor worthy of being compared 
with the firm corfelets , the brazen greaves , the 
mafly bucklers of their Athenian opponents. The 
braveft of the Barbarians fought on horfeback; 
but in all ages the long Grecian fpear has proved 
the fureft defence againll the attack of cavalry , in- 



orlginally oceopied ; but the laccdsmoniaii carried the whole Ifne » 
by the depth of the phalanx » forward on the enemy. Among the 
firft military changes introduced by Philip of Macedon , hiftoriaua 
mention hit having adopted tlie Lacedxmonian evolution , for change 
log the front, in preference/ to that formerly ufed by his own eonii* 
trymen. 
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fomticb that even the Romans^ in fighting againft chap. 
the Numidian horfemen , preferred the ftreogth of ix. 
the phalanx to the adivity of the legion. The 
iDferiority of their armor and of their difcipline, 
was not the only defed of the Perfians ; they 
vranted that ardor and emulation which , in the 
clofe and defperate engagements of ancient times , 
were neceflfary to animate the courage of a foldier. 
Their fpirits were broken under the yoke of a 
double fervitude 4 impofed by the blind fuperftition 
of the Magi , and the capricious tyranny of Da- 
rius ; with them their native country was an empty 
name ; and their minds , degraded by the mean 
vices of wealth and luxury « were infenfible to the 
native charms , as well as to the immortal reward 
of manly virtue. 

Miltiades allowed not, however, his contempt Prt,|„t 
of the enemy, or his confidence in his own troops, conduftof 
to feduce him into a fatal fecurity.* Nothing on 
his part was neglefted ; and the only obftacle to 
fuccefs was fortunately removed by the difintcreftcd 
moderation of his colleagues. The continual 
dread of tyrants had taught the jealous republicans 
of Greece to blend , on every occafion , their civil 
with their miliury inftitutions. Governed by this 
principle, the Athenians, as we already had occa« 
fioD to obferve , elcdcd ten generals , who were 
inverted , each in his turn , with the fupreme com- 
mand. This regulation was extremely unfavor* 
able to that unity of defign which ought to pervade 
all the fucceffive operations of an army; an in* 



Miltiadct. 
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CHAP* convenience whicb ftruck the difcerning mind of 
IX. Ariflides , wbo oti this occafion difplayed the firfb 
Generous Openings of his iiluftrious charader. The day 
patriotirm approaching when it belonged to hira to aflumc the 
def. fuccejQGve command , he generoufly yielded his 

authority'* to the approved valor and experience 
of Miltiades. The other generals followed this 
magnanimous example, facrificing the didates of 
private ambition to the iotered and glory of their 
country ; and the commander in chief thus enjoyed 
an opportunity of exerting , uncontrolled , the ut- 
moft vigor of his genius. 
lMfy)n(ition Left he fliould be furrounded by a fuperior 
force , he chofe for his camp the declivity of a hill , 
diftant about a mile from the encampment of the 
enemy. The intermediate fpace he caufed to be 
ftrewed in the night with the branches and trunks 
of trees , in order to interrupt the motion , and 
break the order of the Ferfian cavalry , which in 
confequence of this precaution feem to have been 
rendered incapable of ading in the engagement. 
In the morning his troops were drawn up in battle- 
array , in a long and full line ; the braveft of the 
Athenians on the right , on the left the warriors 
of Plataea , and in the middle the (laves '^ , who 

*^ PloUrch. in Ariftid. torn. H. p. 489. 

*' There it not any hiftorian, indeed, who makei mention of this 
artangement , although , by coiiip<tnng the accounts of the havoc 
made in the centre , with the fmall number of Athenian citizens 
who were slain , it is evident that the slaves muft have been the 
greatelk fufierers in the action , and therefore pefted • as is (aid in the 
text. 

had 
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bad been adrnitted on this occafion to the honor 

of bearing arms. By weakening his centre , the 

lead valuable part , he extended his front equal to 

that of the enemy : his rear was defended by the hill 

above mentioned , which , verging round to meet 

the fea, likewife covered his right; his left was 

flanked by a lake or marfh. Datis, although he 

perceived the Ikilful difpofition of the Greeks, 

was yet too confident in the vaft fuperiority of his 

numbers to decline the engagement, efpecially as 

he now enjoyed an opportunity of deciding the 

conteft before the expeded auxiliaries could arrive 

from Peloponnefus. When the Athenians faw the 

enemy in motion they ran down the hill, with un* 

ufual ardor, to encounter them ; a circuroftance 

which proceeded, peihaps, from their eagernefs to 

engage, but which muft have been attended with the 

good confequence of fhortening the time of their 

expofure to the flings and darts of the Barbarians* 

• The two armies clofed ; the battle was rather 

fierce than long. The Pcrfian fword and Scythian 

hatchet penetrated , or cut down , the centre of the 

Athenians; but the two wings, which compofed 

the main (Irength of the Grecian army, broke, 

routed , and put to flight the correfponding divi- 

fions of the enemy. Indead of purfuing the van* 

quiflied they clofed their extremities, and attacked 

the Barbarians who had penetrated their centre. 

The Grecian fpear overcame all oppofition : the 

braveft of the Perfians periflied in the field ; the 

remainder were purfued with great flaughter; and 

fuch was their terror and lurprife, that they fought 
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CHAP, for refuge , not In their camp , but in their (hips. 
jx. The banifhed tyrant of Athens fell in the engage* 
ment : two Athenian generals , and about two hun- 
dred citizens , were found among the flain : the 
Perfians left fix thoufand of their bed troops in the 
fcene of adion. Probably , a flill greater number 
-were killed in the purfuit. The Greeks followed 
them to the fiiore ; but the lightnefs of the Bar- 
barian armor favored their efcape. Seven fliips 
who fail to y^^^Q taken ; the reft failed with a favorable gale , 
doubled the cape of Sunium ; and , after a fruitlefs 
attempt to furprife the harbour of Athens , returned 
to the coaft of Afia ". 
Vnexpea. The lofs and difgracc of the Perfians on this 
cd treat, memorable occafion , was compenfated by only one 
the"Ert. confolation. They had been defeated in the en* 
ttiaoi. gagement, compelled to abandon their camp, and 
driven ignominioufty to their fbips ; but they car- 
ried with them to Afia the Eretrian prifoners , who , 
in obedience to the orders of Darius , were (afely 
conduded to Sufa. Thefe unhappy men had 
every reafon to dread being treated as vidims of 
royal refentment ; but when they were conduded 
in chains to the prcfence of the great king , their 
reception was very different from what their fears 
naturally led them to exped. Whether refledioa 
fuggeftcd to Darius the pleafure which he might 
derive in peace , and the afliftance which he might 
receive in war, from the arts and arms of the 
Eretrians , or that a ray of magnanimity for once 

*7 Hertdot U vi. c. czi. et fci* 
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enlightened the foul of a dcfpot , he ordered the c H A F. 
Greeks to be immediately releafed from captivity, ix* 
and foon afterwards afligned them for their habita* 
tion the fertile didrid of Anderica, lying in the 
province of Ci(£a , in Su(iana , at the diftance of 
only forty miles from the capital. There the co« 
lony remained in the time of Herodotus , preferv- 
ing, their Grecian language and inftitutions ; and 
after a revolution of fix centuries, their defcendants 
were vifited by Apollonius Tyaneus", the cele- 
brated Pythagorean philofopher , and were ftili 
di(linguifl)ed from the furrounding nations by the 
indubitable marks of European extradion. 

When any difafter befel the Perfian arms, the Obftaoiet 
great, and once independent, powers of the empire J^^,**,, 
were ever ready to revolt. The neceflGty of watching vafioa of 
the lirft fymptoms of thofe formidable rebellions o««««** 
gradually drew the troops of Darius from the coaft 
of Leffcr Afia; whofe inhabitants, delivered from 
theoppreflGonof foreign mercenaries, refumed their 
wonted fpirit and adivity ; and except in paying, 
conjuodly with feveral neighbouring proyinces , an 
annual contribution of about an hundred thoufand 
pounds , the Afiatic Greeks were fcarcely fubjeded 
to any proof of dependence. Difpute^ concern- 
ing the fucceffion to the univerfal empire of the 
caft, the revolt of Egypt, and the death of Darius 
retarded for ten years the refolution formed by that 
prince , and adopted by his fon and fucceffor 
Xerxes , of reftoring the luftre of the Perfian arms, 

<' Fliiloftcat' iA Vit ApoUon., 
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CHAP. 



Tbt fenti. 
mentt anil 
behaviour 
•f tb« 
Atheniaot 
in eonft- 
qnt ncc of 
their tU- 
tory. 



not only by taking vengeance on the pertinacious 
obftinacy of the Athenians, but by efFeding the 
complete conqueft of Europe '*. We fliall have 
occafion fully to dcfcribe the immenfe preparations 
-which were made for this purpofe; but it is necef- 
iary firft to examine the tranfadions of the Greeks, 
during tb'e important interval between the battle 
of Marathon and the expedition of Xerxes ; and 
to explain the principal circumftances which en- 
abled a country, neither wealthy nor populous, 
to refift the moft formidable invafion recorded in 
hiftory. ^ 

The joy excited among tlie Athenians by a vic- 
tory , which not only delivered them from the 
dread of their enemies, but raifed them to diftin- 
guifhed pre-eminence among their rivals and allies, 
is evident from a remarkable incident which hap- 
pened immediately after the battle. As foon as 
fortune had vifibly declared in their favor, a 
foldier was difpatched from the army to convey 
the welcome news to the capital. He ran with 
incredible velocity, and appeared, covered with 
daft and blood, in the prcfence of the fenators. 
Excefs of fatigue confpired with the tranfports of 
cnthufiafm to exhauft the vigor of his frame. He 
had only time to exclaim, in two words. Rejoice 
with the viSors ", and immediately expired. 

It is probable that the fame fpirit which ani- 
mated this namelefs patriot , was fpeedily dififufed 
through the whole community; and.the Athenian 



M Her«(lot. 1. Tii. «. i. et li. »• Xoc/^rs xouf^fUf. 
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inWtutions ^wcre well calculated to keep alive the c H i P. 
generous ardor which fuccefs had infpired. Part ix. 
of the fpoil was gratefully dedicated to the gods; 
ihe remainder was appropriated as the juft reward 
of merit. The obfequies of the dead were cele- 
brated with folemn pomp; and according to an 
ancient and facred cuftora , their fame was com* 
memorated by annual returns of feftive magnifi- 
cence *\ The honors beftowed on thofe who had 
£illen in the field, refledled additional luftre on 
their companions who furvived the vi<ftory. In 
cxtcnfive kingdoms, the praife of fuccefsful valor 
is Aii^eakened by dififufion ; and fuch too is the 
inequality between the dignity of the general and 
the meannefs of the foldicr, that the latter can 
feldom hope to attain , however well he may de- 
ferve, his juft proportion of military fame **. But 
the Grecian republics were fmall; a perpetual 
rivalfliip fubfifted among them ; and when any 
particular ftate eclipfed the glory of its neighbours, 
' the fuperiority was fenfibly felt by every member 
of the commonwealth. 

That pre-eminence, which by the battle of Ma- Hobow 
rathon Athens acquired in Greece, Miltiades, by If^^l^ 
his peculiar merit in that battle , attained in Athens, tiadet « 
His valor and condudl were celebrated by the 
artlefs praifes of the vulgar , as well as by the more 

*' Diodor. Sic. 1. xi. Herodot. «bi ropra. 

** Plntarcb. ia Ciroon. p. 187* et urchin. adferC Cteiiphont.' 
p. 30T. furnish us vfhh examples of the jealauf^ of the Greeks* left 
tbt fkme due to their troops in general should be ensrofled by thr 
cofljnaiiders* ^ 

^ i 
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CHAP, elaborate encomiums of the learned. Before the 
IX. «ra of this celebrated engagement, tragedy, the 
unrivalled diftindlion of Athenian literature, had 
been invented and cultivated by the fucce($ful 
labors oi Thefpis, Phrynicus, and ^fchylus. The 
laft, who is juftly regarded as the great improver 
of the Grecian drama, difplayed in the battle of 
Marathon the fame martial ardor which ftill 
breathes in his poetry. We may reafonably ima- 
gine, that he would employ the higheft flights of 
his fancy in extolling the glory of exploits in 
which he had himfelf borne fo diftinguifhed a part; 
and particularly that he would exert all the powers 
of his lofty genius in celebrating the hero and 
patriot, whofe enthufiafm had animated the battle, 
and whofe fuperior talents had infured the vidory. 
The name of the conqueror at Marathon re- 
echoed through the fpacious theatres of Athens , 
which, though they had not yet acquired thatfolid 
and durable compofition ftill difcernible in the 
ruins of ancient grandeur, were already built in a 
form fufficiently capacious to contain the largeft 
proportion of the citizens. The magnificent en- 
comiums beftowed on Miltiades in the prefence of 
his affembled countrymen , by whofe confenting 
voice they were repeated and approved, fired with 
emulation the young candidates for fame, while they 
' enabled the general to obtain that mark of public 
confidence and efteem which was the utmoft am- 
bition of all the Grecian leaders, 
who is ip. Thefe leaders, while they remained within the 
crmmanr territories of their refpedive ftates , were intrufted 

the fleet i 
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/as we already had occafion toobferve) with only chap, 
that moderate authority which fuited the equal u& 
condition of freedom. But when tliey were ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet in foreign 
parts, they obtained almoft unlimited power, and v 

might acquire imraenfe riches. To this exalted 
ftation Miltiades was advanced by the general fuf- 
fragc of his country ; and having failed with a fleet 
of feventy gallies, the whole naval ftrength of the 
republic, he determined to expel the Perfian gar- 
rifons from the ifles of the ^gean ; to reduce the 
fmaller communities to the obedience of Athens, 
and to fubjed the more wealthy and powerful to 
heavy contributions. 

The firft operations of the Athenian armament Befieget 

were crowned with fucccfs: feveral iflands were ^^l^lf^^' 

fubdued, confiderable fums of money were coK fuux. 

ledled. But the fleet arriving before Paros , every 

thing proved adverfe to the Athenians. Miltiades, 

who had received a perfonal injury from Tifagoras, 

a man of great authority in that ifland , yielded to 

the didates of private refentment , and confound- 

ing the innocent with the guilty, demanded from 

the Parians tl^p fum of an hundred talents (near 

twenty thoufand pounds ftcrling). If the money 

were not immediately paid, he threatened to lay 

wafte their territory, to burn their city, and to 

teach them by cruel experience the fl;ern rights of 

a conqueror. The exorbitance of .the demand 

rendered compliance with it impoffible; the Parians 

prepared for their defence, guided however by the 

motives of a. generous defpair, rather than by any 

C4 
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c If A P, well grounded hope of rcfifting the invaders. For 
IX, twenty-fix days they maintained poflefTion of the 
capital of the ifland, which the Athenians, after 
ravaging all the adjacent country , befiegcd by fea 
and land. The time now approached when Faros 
muft have fiirrendered to a fnperior force; but it 
was the good fortune of the iflanders, that an ex- 
tenfivc grove, which happened to be fet on fire ia 
one of the Sporades, was believed by the beficgers 
to indicate the approach of a Perfian fleet. The 
iame opinion gained ground among the Parians, 
who determined, by their utmoft eflForts, to pre- 
ferve the place, until they fbould be relieved by the 
affiftance of their protedors. Miltiades had received 
a dangerous wound during the fiege; ^nd theweak- 
nefs of his body impairing the faculties of his mind, 
and rendering him too fenfible to the impreflions 
of fear, he gave orders to draw off his vidorious 
troops, and returned with the whole fleet to Athens. 
AK»fta His condud in the prefent expedition ill cor- 

J5^^* ***' refponded to his former fame; and he foon expe- 
rienced the inftability of popular favor. The 
Athenian citizens, and particularly the more emi- 
nent and illuftrious, had univerfally ^heir rivals and 
enemies. The competitions for civil offices, or 
military command, occafioned eternal animofitie^ 
among thofe jealous republicans. Xantippus, a 
perfdn of great diftindion, and father of the cele- 
brated Pericles, who in the fucceeding age obtain- 
ed the firft rank in the Athenian government , 
eagerly fcized an opportunity of depreffing the 
charader of a man which had fo long overtopped 
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tJa^Lt of every competitor. Miltiades was accufed c h a f « 
of being corrupted by a Perfian bribe to raife the ix. 
ficge of Pares ; the precipitance! with which he 
abandoned the place , fo unlike to the general tirm* 
nefs of his manly behaviour, gave a probable co- 
lor to the accufation ; and the continual terror 
which, ever fince the ufurpatioii of Pififtratus, the 
Athenians entertained of arbitrary power, difpofed 
then to condemn, upon very flight evidence, a 
mac whofe abilities and renown fccmed to endanger 
the fafety of the commonwealth. The crime laid 
to his charge inferred death , a punifliment which 
bis accufer infixed ought to be immediately in* 
fliifled on him. But his judges were contented with Hi* dtath: 
firing him the fum of fifty talents ( neai; .tea thou- 
land pounds flerling), which being unable to pay, 
be vras thrown into prifon, where he foon after died 
of bis wounds. 

But the glory of Miltiades furvivcd him ; and Honon 
tae Athenians, however unjuft to his perfon, were 
lot unmindful of his fame. At the diilance of nory, 
lalf a century , when the battle of Marathon was 
fainted by order of the ftate, they direded the 
f gure of Miltiades to be placed in the fore-ground, 
aiimating the troops to viftory: a reward which, 
curing the virtuous fimplicity of the ancient com- 
nonwealth , conferred more real honor , than all 
tiat magnificent profufion of crowns and ftatues *', 
vhich in the later times of the republic were ra- 
tier extorted by general fear, than beflowcd by 
public admiration. 

<) JEfcbln. p. 301. et Poly bint ptffim. 
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The jcaloufies, refentments » dangers, and cala* 
mities, which often attend power and pre-emi* 
nence, have never yet proved fufficient to deter aa 
ambitious mind from the purfuit of greatnefs. 
The rivals of Miltiades were animated by the 
glory of his elevation, not depreffed by the ex* 
ample of his fall. His accufer Xantippus, though 
he had adled the principal part in removing this 
favorite of the people, was not deemed worthy to 
fucceed him. Two candidates appeared for the 
public confidence and efteem, who alternately out- 
(Iripped each other in the race of ambition, and 
whofe charaders deferve attention even in general 
hiftory , as they had a powerful influence on the 
fortune, not of Athens only, but of all Greece. 

Ariftides and Themiftocles were nearly of the 
fame age, and equally noble, being born in the 
firft rank of citizens, though not of royal defcent, 
like Solon and Pififtratus, Ifagoras and Clifthenes, 
Xantippus and Miltiades, who had hitherto fuc- 
ceflively aflumed the chief adminiftration of the 
Athenian republic. Both had been named amon^ 
the generals who commanded in the battle of Ma* 
rathon. The difinterefted behaviour of Ariftides 
on this memorable occafion has been already met* 
tioned. It afforded a promife of his future fame. 
But his dawning glories were ftill eclipfed by the 
meridian luftre of Miltiades. After the death of 
this great man, Ariftides ought naturally to have 
fucceedcd to his influence, as he was eminenty 
diftinguiflied by valor and moderation, the tuo 
great virtues of a republican. Formed ia fuch 
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fcliools of moral and political knowledge as then chap. 
flourifhed Jn Athens, he had learned to prefer ix» 
glory to pleafiire; the intereft of his country to 
his own perfonal glory; and the dictates of jufticc 
and humanity, even to the interefts of his country. 
His ambition was rather to deferve , than to ac- 
quire , the admiration of his fellow -citizens; and 
while he enjoyed the inward fatisfadion , he was 
little anxious about the external rewards of virtue. 
The charader of Themiftocles was of a nu^re 
doubtful kind. The trophy, which Miltiades had 
raifed at Marathon, di{lurbed his reft. He was 
inflamed with a dcfire to emulate the glory of this 
exploit; and while he enabled Athens to maintain 
a fuperiority in Greece , he was ambitious to ac- 
quire for himfelf a fuperiority in Athens. His 
talents were well adapted to accomplifli both thefe 
purpofes; eloquent, adlive, enterprifing, he had 
ftrengthened his natural endowments by all the 
force of education and habit. Laws, government, 
revenue , and arms , every branch of political and 
military knowledge, were the great objedls of his 
ftudy. In the courts of juftice he fucccfefully dif- 
played his abilities in defence of his private friends, 
or in accufing the enemies of the ftate. He was 
forward to give his opinion upon every matter of 
public deliberation; and his advice, founded in 
wifdom, and fupported by eloquence, commonly 
prevailed in the aflembly. Yet with all thefe 
great qualities, his mind was lefs fmit with the 
native charms of virtue, than captivated with her 
fpJendid ornaments. Glory was the idol which he 
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C H , A r. adored. He could injure, without. remorfc , the 
IX. general caufe of the confederacy, in order to pro- 
mote the grandeur of Athens ** ; and hiflory ftill 
leaves it as doubtful, as did his own condud, 
whether, had an opportunity offered, he would 
not have facrificed the happinefs of his country to 
bis private intereft and ambition. 
Their ri- xhc difcernment of Ariftides perceived the 

danger of allowing a man of fuch equivocal merit 
to be intruded with the fole government of the 
republic; and on this account, rather than from 
any motives of perfonal animofity , he oppofed 
every meafure that might contribute to his eleva- 
tion. In this patriotic view, he frequently foli- 
cited the fame honors which were ambitioufly 
courted by Themiftocles, efpecially when no other 
candidate appeared capable of balancing the credit 
of the latter. A rivalfhip thus began , and long 
continued between them ** ; and the whole people 
of Athens could alone decide the much contcfted 
pre-eminence. The intereft of Themiftocles fo 
far prevailed over the authority of his opponent, 
that he procured his own nomination to the com- 
jnand of the fleet ; with which he effeded the 
conqueft of the fmall iflands in the ^gean , and 
thus completed the defign undertaken by Miltiades. 
While he acquired fame and fortune abroad, Arif- 
tides increafed his popularity at home. The op- 
pofition to his power, arifmg from the fplendid 

^* Plutarch, in Themiftocle et Ariftide. 

*< Platarch. ibid. Herodot. 1. viii. c. Ixxiv. 
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tVoqucnce and popular manners of his rival , was chap. 
Kovf fortunately removed , and he became the ix 
chief leader of the people. His opinion gave law 
to the courts of juftice, or rather, fuch was the ef- 
fed of his equity and difcernment, he alone became 
fovereign umpire in Athens. In all important 
differences he was chofen arbitrator, and the ordi- 
nary judges were deprived of the dignity and ad- 
vantages formerly resulting from their office. This 
confequence of his authority, offending the pride * 
of the Athenian magiftrates, was fufficient to excite 
their refentment, which , of itfelf, might have 
effedled the ruin of any individual. 

But their views on this occafion were powerfully Anftidct 
promoted by the triumphant return of Themiftocles *»w»ifiie<. 
from his naval expedition. The admiral had ac- i^lZ^'z, 
quired confiderable riches; but wealth he defpifed, A.C. 49€. 
except as an inftrument of ambition. The fpoils 
of the conquered iflandcrs were profufely lavifhed 
in {hows, feftivals, dances, and theatrical enter- 
tainments , exhibited for the public amufement. 
His generous manners and flowing affability ^ere 
contrafted with the ftern dignity of his rival ; and 
the refult of the comparifon added great force to 
his infinuation, that, fmce his own neceffary ab- 
fence in the fervicc of the republic , Ariftides had 
acquired a degree of influence inconfiftent with the 
conftitution, and, by arrogating to himfelf an uni- 
verfal and unexampled jurifdidion in the ftate, 
had cflablifhed a filent tyranny , without pomp or 
guards, over the minds of his fellow - citizens. 
Ariltidcs, trufting to the innocence and integrity 
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c H A p. of his own heart, difdained to employ any Un- 
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■worthy means , either for gaining the favor , or 
for averting the refentment , of the multitude. 
The conteft, therefore, ended in his banifhment 
for ten years, by a law entitled the Oftracifni 
(from the name of the materials *' on which the 
votes were marked ), by which the majority of the 
Athenian affembly might expel any citizen , how- 
ever inofifenfive or meritorious had been his paft 
,€0ndu6l, who, by his prefent power and greatnefs, 
feemed capable of difturbing the equality of re- 
publican government. This fmgular inftitution , 
which had been eftablifhed foon after the Athenians 
had delivered thcmfelves from the tyranny of Hip- 
pias, the fon of Pififtratus, was evidently intended 
to prevent any perfon in future from attaining the 
fame unlawful authority. At Athens, even virtue 
was I profcribed , when it feemed to endanger the 
public freedom ; and only four years after the 
batde of Marathon , in which he had difplayed 
equal valor and wifdom, Ariftides , the juftcft 
and moft refpedlable of the Greeks, became the 
vidim of popular jealoufy *'; an example of cruel 
rigor , which will for ever brand the fpirit of dc- 
mocratical policy. 

The banifliracnt of Ariftides expofed the Athe- 
nians ftill more than formerly to the danger which 
they hoped to avoid by this fevere meafure. The 
removal of fuch a formidable opponent enabled 
Themiftocles to govern without control. Army, 
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^' Pluurcb. et Herodot. ibid* 
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navy , and revenue , all were fubmitted to his in^ c H A Fi 
Ipei^on. It happened, ^ndeed, mod fortunately ix. 
for the fame of this great man , as well as for the 
liberty of Athens, that his adive ambition was 
called to the glorious talk of fubduing the enemies 
of his coontry. The fmaller iflands in the ^geaa 
were already reduced to obedience, but the pot 
fellioa of them was uncertain while the fleet of 
JEgina covered the fea , and bid defiance to that 
of the Athenians. This fmall ifland , or rather 
this rock, inhabited time immemorial by merchants 
and pirates, and fituate in the Saronic Oulph, 
which divides the territories of Attica frorn the 
northern {bores of Peloponnefus, was a formidable 
enemy to the republic; the jealoufy of commerce 
and naval power embittered their mutual hoftility ; 
and as the inhabitants of iEgina, who were go* 
verned by a few leading men, had entered into an 
alliance with the Perfians , there was every circum- 
ftance united which could provoke, to the utmoft, 
the hatred and refentment of the Athenians. 

A motive lefs powerful than the excefs of repub- who per* 
lican antipathy could not probably have prevailed Jtheniwif 
on them to embrace the meafure which they now toau«. 
adopted by the advice of Themiftoclcs. There "»•"* ^'^ 
was a confiderable revenue arifmg from the filver- 
mines of Mount Laurium, which had been hitherto 
employed in relieving the private wants of th© 
cidzcns , or diffipated in their public amufements. 
This annual income Themiftoclcs perfuaded them 
to detiinc to the ufeful purpofe of building (hips of 
war, by which they might feize or deftroy the fleet 
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of /Egina. The propofal was approved ; an hun« 
dred gallies were equipped ; the naval ftrength of 
JEgiiia was broken, and fuccefs animated the Athe- 
nians to afpire at obtaining the unrivalled empire 
of the fea. Corcyra formed the only remaining 
obftaclc to their ambition. This ifland which , 
under the name of Phceacia , is celebrated by Ho- 
mer for its amazing riches and fertility, had been 
ftill further improved by a colony of Corinthians. 
It extends an hundred miles along the weflern 
Ihores ofEpirus; and the natural abundance of its 
produdions, the convenience of its harbours , and 
the adventurous fpirit of its new inhabitants, gave 
them an indifputed advantage over their neigh- 
bours , in navigation and commerce. They be- 
came fucceflively the rivals, the enemies, and the 
fuperiors of Corinth, their mother - country ; and 
their fuccefsful cruifers infefted the coafts, and dit 
turbed the communication of the iflands and con- 
tinent of Greece. It belonged to Athens, who had 
fo lately punifhed the perfidy of ^gina, to chaftifc 
the infolence of the Corey reans. The naval de- 
predations of thefe iflanders made them be regarded 
as common enemies; and Themiftocles *', when, 
by feizingpart of their fleet, he broke the finews of 
their power, not only gratified the ambition of his 
republic , but performed a fignal fervice to the 
whole Grecian confederacy. 

Vidorious by fea and land againft Greeks and 
Barbarians , Athens might now feem entitled to 
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enjoy tKe fruits of a ^orious fecurity. It was ge« o h a p^^ 

acrally believed in Greece , that the late difafter tx* 

of the Petfians would deter them from invadiag^ 

a fecond time» the coafts of £urope« But The* 

miftocles, who, ia the words of a mod accom* 

pliOied hiftorian **, was no lefs fagacious in fore* 

feeing the future , than flcilful in managing tho 

prefent , regarded the battle of Marathon, not as 

the end of the war, but as the prelude to Hew and 

more glorious combats. He continually exhorted 

his fellow-citizens to keep themfelves in readinefs 

lor a<3ion ; above all , to increafe , with unremit* 

ting afliduity , the (Irength of their fleet ; and , in 

confequence of this judicious advice, the Athc- 

nians were enabled to oppofe the immenfe arma* 

xnents of Xerxes , of which the moll formidable 

tidings foon arrived from every quarter, with two 

hundred gallies , of a fuperior fize and conflruc* 

tion to any hitherto known in Greece '*. 

This fleet proved the fafety of Greece , and 

prevented a country, from which the knowledge 

of laws, learning, and civility Was deftined to flow 

over Europe, from becoming a province of the 

Perfian empire, and being confounded with the 

mals of barbarous nations^ While the Athenians 

were led , by the circumftances which we have 

endeavoured to explain , to prepare this ufeful 

engine of defence, the other Grecian ftates afford ^ 

in their unimportant tranfadions, few materials for 

hiftory *\ The Sparuns bad long preferved an 

** Thncfdides, ibid« '^ PUto^ 4c Lf^.l. iii. 

*' Hnodou L ¥U. bioilon U li* 

Vol. U. 1> 
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€ IT A p. unrivalled afceddant in Felopdnnefus ; and thbi^ 
IX. pre-eminence was dill farther confirmed by the 
unequal and unfortunate oppofition of the Ar* 
gives. Many bloody and defperate engagements 
^ad been fought between thefe warlike and high** 
^irited rivals: but, before the Perfian invafion^ 
the ftrength of Argos was much exhaufted by re* 
peated defeats , particularly by the dellru&ive 
battle of Thyr^ea , in which (he lofl fix thouland 
of her braveft citizens. The Spartans alfo carried 
on occafional hoftilities againft Uie Corinthians and 
Achaeans, the inhabitants of Elis and Arcadia; and 
thefe feveral republics frequently decided their pre* 
tenfions in the field; but neither their contefts 
with e^ch other, nor their wars with Sparta, were 
attended with any ' confiderable or permanent ef« 
feds. Their perpetual hoftilities with foreign flatea 
ought to have given internal quiet to the Spartans ; 
yet the jealoufy of power, or the oppofition of 
chara(3er, occafioned incurable diffenfion between 
, the two firft magiftratcs of the republic, Cleomenes 
and Demeratus. By the intrigues of the former^ 
his rival was unjuftly depofed from the royal dig* 
nity. Leotychides , his kinfman and fuccefTor in 
the throne, infulted his misfortunes; and Dema<» 
ratust unable to endure contempt in a country 
whero he had enjoyed a crown , fought for that 
protedion which was denied him in Greece, from 
the power and refentment of Perfia. Cleomenes 
foon afterwards died by his own hand, after vainly 
ftruggling againft the flings of remorfe , which 
perfecutc4 his ungenerous treatment of a worthy 
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to\ic?iguc '*. He \ras fucccedcd by the heroic c n 4 p: 

Lconidas ) whofe death (as fhall be related) a( "* 

Thcrmopyte, was ftDl more illudrious and happy 

thaa that of Cleomenes was wretched and infiamous« 

During the doroedic difturbances of Sparta , the 

other dates of Peloponnefus enjoyed a relaxation 

{rem the toils of war. The Arcadians and Argives 

tended their flocks^ and cultivated their foil. Elis 

was contented with the fuperintendence of the 

Olympic gameSi The Corinthians increafed and 

abtifed the wealth Which they had already acquired 

by their fortunate fituation between two feas, and 

by long continuing the centre of the internal com* 

mcrce of Greece. Of the republics beyond the 

illhmus , the Phocians wilhed to enjoy , in tran* 

quiUity, the fplcndor and riches which their whole 

territory derived from the celebrated temple of 

Delphi. They were frequently diflurbcd, however, 

by invafions from Theffaly ; the inhabitants of 

which , though numerous and warlike , yet being 

iituated at the extremity of Greece, dill continued^ 

like the Etolians, barbarous and uncultivated "• 

The Thebans maintained and extended their ufurpa^ 

tions over the fmaller cities of Bcsotia, and rc» 

joiced that the ambition of the Athenians, direded 

to the command of the fea and the conqued of 

diftant illands, prevented that afpiring people front 

giving the fame minute attention as ufual to the 

afeirs of the continent. The other republics were of the 90- 

inoonfiderabkf and commonly followed the fortwizei 'oaitt. 

Dz 
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e H 4 p. of their more powerful neight)ours. The Afiatic 
j^ . colonies were reduced under the Perfian yoke ; 
the Greek eftablifhments in 1 hrace and Macedon 
paid tribute to Xerxes; but the African Greeks 
bravely maintained their independence ; and 
the flouriftiing fettlemcnts in Italy and Sicily- 
were now ading a part which will be explained 
hereafter, and which rivalled, perhaps furpaffed, 
the glory of Athens and Sparta in the Perfian 



war '*. 



Tfcf impt. Meanwhile the redudlion of revolted provinces 

XmiU for ^^^ gtven employment and luftre to the Perfian 

iBVMiifig arms. Nine years after the battle of Marathon ^ 

Gret«e. ^^^ [^ ^j,^ fourth year of his reign , Xerxes found 

ixxiv. 4. himfelf uncontrolled mafter of the Eaft, and in 

A.C.4ii« pofleflion of fuch a fleet and army as flattered 

him with the hopes of univerfal empire. The 

three laft years of Darius were fpent in preparing 

for the Grecian expedition. Xerxes , who fuc« 

ceeded to his (ceptre and to his revenge , dedicated 

four years more to the fame hoflile pnrpofe. 

Amidft his various wars and pleafures, he took 

care that the artifans of Egypt and Phoenicia , as 

well as of all the maritime provinces of Lower 

Afia, fliould labor, with unremitting diligence » 

in fitting out an armament adequate to the extent 

of his ambition. Twelve hundred fllips of war , 

and three thoufand (hips of burthen, were at length 

itady to receive his commands. The former were 

•1 a laiger fize and firmer conftrudion tbam any 
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bitberto feen in the ancient world : they carried on C H 4 K 
board, at a medium , two hundred feamen, and !& 
thirty Pcrfians who ferved as marines. The fhips 
of burthen contained, in general, eighty men, 
fewer being found incapable of rowing them. The 
whole amounted to four thoufand two hundred 
fliips, and about five hundred thoufand men, wh<J 
were ordered to rendez-vous in the moft fecure roads 
and harbours of Ionia. We are not exadly in- 
formed of the number of the land-forces , which 
were aflembled at Sufa. It is certain, however, 
that they were extremely numerous , and it is pro- 
bable that they would continually increafe on the 
inarch from Sufa to Sardis, by the confluence of 
many tributary nations , to the imperial ftandard of 
Xerxes. 

When the army had attained its pcrfeftcomplc- Their 
ment, we are told that it confifted of feventeen J^'J*^ 
hundred thoufand infantry, and four hundred thou- 
fand cavalry; which , joined to the fleet above- 
mentioned, made the whole forces amount to near 
two millions of fighting men. An immenfe crowd 
of women and eunuchs followed the camp of an 
effeminate people. Thefe inftruments of pleafure 
and luxury, together with the flaves neceflary in 
tranfporting the baggage and provifions , equalled, 
perhaps exceeded *' , the number of the foldiers ; fo, 

*' A military friend has fiivorcd mt with the Mtiial rttarm of #m 
' amy ttrwiog under Brititb offieen ia tlw Baft : 

Officers and troops, • ^,7^ 

Servants and foUowen, • I9j77f 

Ds 
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CHAP, that according to the umverfal teftitnony of _an- 
IK* cient faiftorians , the army of Xerxes appears the 
greateft that was ever tolledcd *'. 

But many circumftances ferve to prove that Its 
firengch by no means correfponded to its mag- 
nitude. The various nations which compofed it, 
were not divided into regular bodies, properly 
difciplined and officered. Their mufter-roll was 
taken in a manner that is remarkable for its (im« 
plicity. Ten thoufand men were feparated froni 
the reft , formed into a compad body , and fur- 
rounded by a palifade. The whole army pa(re4 
fucceOi vely into this enclofure, and were thus num- 
bered y like cattle 9 without the formality of placing 
them in ranks, or of calling their names. 

Xerxes having wintered at Sardis , fent ambaf- 
(adors early in the fpring to demand ' earth and 
water , as a mark of fubmiffion , from the feveral 
Grecian republics. With regard to Athens and 
Sparta, he thought it unnecelTary to obferve this 
ceremony, as they had treated, with the mod in- 
human cruelty , and in dired c6ntradidion to thei( 
own laws of war , the meffengers intrufted with a 
fimilat commiffion by his father Darius. The 
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Ixxv. 1. 
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*' Herodot. 1. vii. e. Izxxfx. ct req. entert into a circumftantial 
ieuil of thf PerGtii forces. His accovnt Is confirmed , with lefs 
^ilFerence than ufual in fuch cilfef , by Lyfins Drat. Fai\^. Ilbcrat. 
Pancgyr. Diodor. 1. xi. p. 244. He repeatedly expreflcs bis aflo- 
Mllbment at the iminenfity of the Barbarian hofts. He appears folly 
feniible of the difficulties with wbisb they had to ftru^gla » in order 
to procure proviOons. His account of the Gracian fleet and army is 
acknowledged to b« fiiithful and exact in the higbeft degree ; circom* 
ftances which all ftrongly confirm the credibility of his cvidenoc:^ 
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flow march of bis immenfe army, and, (till more, h a V, 
its tedious tranfportation acrofs the fcas which VL 
feparate Europe from Afia, ill fuitcd the rapid 
violence of his revenge. Xerxes therefore ordered 
a bridge of boats to be raifed on the Heliefpont, 
which , in the narrowed part , is only feven (ladia 
or feven eighths of a mile in breadth. Here the 
bridge was formed with great labor; but whether 
owing to the awk wardnefs of its conftrudion , or to 
the violence of a fucceeding temped, it was no 
fooner built than deftroyed. The great king or- 
dered the direAors of the work to be beheaded ; 
and , proud of his tyrannic power over feeble man, 
difplayed an impotent rage againft the elements. 
In all the madnefs of defpotifm he commanded the 
Hellefpont to be puniflied with three hundred 
ftripes , and a pair of fetters to be dropped into the 
Cea, adding thefe frantic and ridiculous expreffions : 
^* It is thus , thou fait and bitter water, that thy 
mafter puniflies thy unprovoked injury , and he is 
determined to pafs thy treacherous dreams not* 
withdanding all the infolence of thy malice ". ^' 
After this abfurd ceremony, a new bridge was 
made of a double range of veffcls , fixed by drong 
anchors on both fides , and joined together by 
cables of hemp and reed, fadened to immenfe 
beams driven into the oppofite (bores. The decks 
of the veffels , which exceeded fix hundred in num- ^ 

bcr, were drewed with trunks of trees and earth, ^ 
^d their furface was dill further fmoothed by ^ 

t7 Herodok. vii. ZS* 
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c B A V. covering pf planks. The fides were then railed 
IX. with wicker work , to prevent the fear and iok^ 
patience of the horfes ; aad qpon this fingular edi* 
jke the m^n ftrength of the army pafled in fevea 
4ays and nights , from the AC^itic (?ity pf Akydotis 
to that of Seftus in Europe ". 
Cnu % But before this general tr^nfportation , a con(^- 

thwigh derable part of the forces had been already fent to 
theifthnittt the coaft of lYIacedoqia, in order to dig acrofs the 
of Sana, jftbnius which joins to that coaft the high pro* 
montory of Athos. The difafter which bcfel the 
fieet commanded by Mardonius, in doubling the 
cape of this celebrated peninfqla, was ftill prefei^t 
to the mind of Xerxes. The neck of land, onljr 
9 mile and a half in breadth , was adorned by the 
Grecian city of Sana; and the promontory being 
rich and fertile, was well inhabited by both Greeks 
and Barbarians. The cutting of this narrow 
ifthmus , by a canal of fufficient width to allow 
two gaUies to fail abreaft , was a matter not beyond 
the power of a potentate who commanded the la- 
bor of fo many myriads *^; but it is obfcrv^d by 

»• Herodot. I. vH. c. Ivl. 

" Herodot. I. vil c. xxt. et feq. et Diodor« I. xf. o. H. It is 
difficult CO (ay* whether we ouf;bt moft to oondenn the fwellifg 
fsaggeratioD with which Lyfiis , irocrates. an4 other writers, fpeak of 
there operations oF Xerxes, which they call, *' navif^ting the lan4* 
mid walking the fta^ '* or ^he impudent incredulity of Javenal: 
■ ■ creditor olim 
VeHficatus Athos, et quidquid Graecla tncndas 
Audet in hiilori^ ; «onftratU|i| elafflbys iirdem 
Suppofitumfue rotis foHduni mare. . 

Nothing is better fitted to perpetuate error than the finart rentence of 
n Iktirift. A line of the fame Juvenal has branded Cicero as a bad 
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Herodotus, to. have been a ^vork of more oftenta- 
tion than utility , as the veflels might , according to 
the cuftom of the age , have been conveyed over 
land widi greater expedition, and vrith lets trouble 
and cxpenfe. The eaftern workmen were in ge- 
neral fo extremely unacquainted with operations 
of this kind , that they made the opening at the 
furface of the ground of the fame breadth with that 
necefiary at the bottom of the channel. In order 
to excite their diligence by national emulation, a 
partigular portion of the ground was afligncd to 
each diftindion of people engaged in this under- 
taking. The Phoenicians alone, by giving a prou 
per width at the top , avoided the inconvenience of 
fubmitting to a double labor. In performing 
this, and every other talk, the foldiers of Xerxes 
were kept to their work by ftripes and blows ; a 
circumftance which gives us as mean an opinion 
of their fpirit and adivity , as all that has been al- 
ready related , gives us of their (kill and dis- 
cipline. 

The Ferfian forces were now lafely conduced 
into Europe; and the chief obftacle to the eafy 
navigation of their fleet along the coafts of Thrace, 
Macedon, and Theflaly , to the centre of the Grecian 
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90CC » tboagh that naiverlal literary feniiit Itft admirable wttiH 
tebind him « which have been tranfinitted to modern times. The 
^SS>BS of the canal of Ath<is is fiipported by the uniform teftimony 
•r all antifvity , and might be credited on the fingle evidence of 
Thveydidea ( I. iv. «. ciz. ) , the aMd faitbfnl * accurate , and im* 
partial of all hiftorians , ancient or modern ; and who himielf lived 
^»g ifl the neighbourhood of Athos* where he had an eftare, and 
«if diredor of tbe Athenian ninee in Thraeei u will appear 
itfesfte/. 
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C ft A V. ftatcs , was removed by the dividing of mount 
Jx, Athos. Through the fertile plains of Leffcr Aiia 
the whole army had kept in a body; but the diffi. 
culty of.fupplics obliged them to feparate into 
three divifion^ in their march through the lefs cul- 
tivated countries of Europe. Before this feparation 
took place, the whole fleet and army were 
reviewed by Xefxes, near Dorifcus, a city of 
Thrace , at the mouth of the river Hebnis. Such 
an immenfe collcdlion of men aflfembled in arms » 
and attended with every circumftance of martial 
magnificence , gave an opportunity for feeing, or 
at leaft for fuppofing , many affeding fcenes. The 
ambition of the great king had torn him from his 
palace of Sufa , but it could not tear him from the 
objcds of his affedion , and the minifters of his 
pleafure. He was followed by his women , and by 
his flatterers ** , and all the effeminate pride of a 
court was blended with the pomp of war. While 
the great body of the army lay every night in the 
open air, Xerxes and his attendants were provided 
with magnificent teqts. The fplendor of his 
chariots, the mettle of his horfes, which far ex* 
celled the fwifteft racers of Theffaly, the unex- 
ampled number of his troops, and above all, the 
His fpien. bravery of the immortal band, a body of ten thou<» 
^°'* » fand Perfian cavalry , fo named becaufe their num* 

ber was conftantly maintained from the flower of 
the whole army , feemed fufficient , to the admiring 
crowd, to raife the glory of their fovereign above 

«« JUto de Lettbns, 1. iii. p. U^ 
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die condition of humanity; erpcdally fmce , among chap. 
fo many thoufands of men as pafTed in review , none ix* 
could be compared to Xerxes in ftrength , in beauty, 
or in ftature *'. 

But amidft this fplendor of external greatnefs, 
Xerxes felt himfelf unhappy. Having afcended 
an eminence to view his camp and fleet , his pride 
was humbled with the refledion , that no one of 
all the innumerable hod could furvive an hundred 
years. The haughty monarch of Afia was melted 
into tears. The converfation of his kinfman and 
counfellor , Artabanus , was ill calculated to con- 
fole his melancholy. That refpedtable old mant 
vrhofe wifdom had often moderated the youthful 
ardor of Xerxes , and who had been as affiduous 
to prevent, as Mardonius had been to promote f 
the Grecian war , took notice that the mifery of 
human life was an objed far more lamentable 
than its (bortnefs. ^^ In the narrow fpace allotted 
them , has not every one of thefe in our prefence', 
and indeed the whole human race, often wilhed 
rather to die than to live ? The tumult of 
paffions difturbs the beft of our days; difeafos 
and weaknefs accompany old age ; and death , fo 
vainly dreaded , is the fure and hofpitable refuge 
of wretched mortals. ". 

Xerxes was not of a difpofition fteadily to con- 
template the didates of experiende and the 
maxims of philofophy. He endeavoured to divert 
thofe gloomy refledions. which he cQuld not 



^' Herodot. 1. vii. c. dxxxiv. 
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CHAP, remove , by amufing* his fancy with horfe-racc5, 
IX. mock- battles , and other favorite entertainments. 
In the intervals of thefe diverfions, he fomctimcs 
converfed with Demaratus , the baniflied king of 
Sparta, who, as we have already mentioned, had 
fought refuge in the Perfian court , from the pcr- 
fecution of his countrytnen. A memorable inter- 
view between them is defcribed by Herodotus. 
The Perfian , difplaying oftentatioufly the magni- 
tude of his power, aflced the royal fugitive, Whe- 
ther he fufpeded the Greeks would yet venture to 
take the field , in order to oppofe the progrefe of 
his arms ? Demaratus replied , that if he might 
fpeak without giving o£Fence , he was pf opinion 
that the Perfians would meet with a very vigorous 
refiftance. ** Greece had been trained in the 
fevere, but ufeful fchool ofneceflGty; poverty was 
her nurfe and her mother ; ihe had acquired pa- 
tience and valor by the early application of dif- 
cipline ; and fhe was habituated to the pradice of 
virtue by the watchful attention of the law. All 
the Greeks were warlike , but the Spartans were 
peculiarly brave. It was unneceffary to aflc their 
number , for if they exceeded not a thoufand men, 
they would defend their country and their freedom 
againft the affembled myriads of Afia **." 
iteeeivet Xerxes was rather amufed than inftnided by 

^^^^ this difcourfe. His hopes of fuccefs feemed built 
nany Ore- On too folid principles to be fliaken by the opinion 
daa com. of a prejudiced Greek. Every day meffengers 

** Herodot. 1. ?ii. c cH. et fe^. 
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arrived with the fubmifllon of new nations. The 
inhabitants of the rocky country of Doris , many 
tribes of Theffaly , the mountaineers of Pindus , 
Oflk , Felion , and Olympus , which like a lofty 
rampart furround that country, offered the ufual 
Defeat of earth and water , as the fymbol of fuA 
xeocfering their territories to a power which it feem- 
cd vain to refift. Thcfe diftrids formed only the 
northern frontier of Greece. But what gave pe- 
culiar plealbre to Xerxes, the Thebans who inha« 
bited die central parts , and all the cities of Boeo- 
tia , except Thefpiac and Plataea , privately fent 
ambafladors to teftiPy their good-will to his caufe, 
and to requeft the honor of his friendihip. 

Meanwhile thofe Grecians, who, unmoved by 

the terrors of invafion , obeyed the voice of liberty 

and their country , had fent deputies to the i(Ui- 

mus of Corinth, to deliberate about the common 

intereft. They confifted of reprefentatives from 

the feveral dates of Peloponnefus, and from the 

mod confiderable republics beyond that peninfula. 

By common confent , they fufpended their do* 

meftic animofities, recalled their fugitives, confulted 

their oracles , and difpatched amhafladors , in the 

name of united Greece , to demand afliftance front 

the iflands of Crete, Cyprus, and Corcyra , as well 

as from the Grecian colonies on the coafts of Italy 

and Sicily. All their meafures were carried oa 

vrith great appearance of unanimity and concord. 

Even the Thebans , careful to conceal their trea* 

cbeiy , bad fent reprefentatives to the common 

coiuciL The general danger feemed to unite and 
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CHAP, harmonise the mdft difcordant members : and aU 
1x4 though the perpetual diffenfions between rival 
Hates, frequently weakened the authority of the 
Amphidyonic confederacy , it appeared on the 
prefent , as on many other occafions , that the 
Greeks acknowledged the obligation of a tacit al- 
liance to defend each other againft domellic tyrants 
and foreign barbarians. 
The Thct Before they had an opportunity of learning the 
.Ma»rtheir ^^'^ ^^ ^^^ go^s, or of difcovering the intentions of 
affiiUnae. their diftant allies, ambafladors arrived from thofe 
communities of Theffaly which ftill adhered to the 
iptereft of Greece , praying a fpeedy and effedual 
afliflancQ, to guard the narrow pafles which lead 
TiwYaiieT into their country. There is a valley near the 
^^ *"' ' coaft of the Egean, between the lofty mduntains of 
Offa and Olympus, which afforded the moft con- 
venient paffage from Macedon into Theffaly. 
This fmgular fpot, commonly called the valley of 
Temp6 , is about five miles in length , and ^ where 
iiarroweft , fcarcely an hundred paces in breadth ; 
but is adorned by the hand of nature with every 
objed that can gratify the fenfes or delight the 
fancy. The gently-flowing Peneus ** interfeds 
the middle of the plains Its waters are increafed 

^' I know not why Ovid fays , 

Peneus ab imo 
Effaftts ViadQ ffumofis volvitur undij 

Metam. 1, i. ver. sro. 
lEIian (from whom the dcfctipdoii in the text it taken; (ays, that the 
JttnMMi flows 

^unv t>M^ y {inooUi as oil* 
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bypcTennisd cafcadea from the green mountains, c u k T. 

and thus rendered of fufficient depth for veflels of^ IX. 

confiderable burden. The rocks are every where 

planted with vines and olives, and the banks of the 

river, and even the river itfclf, arc ovcrOiadowed 

with lofty foreft- trees , which defend thofe who 

lail upon it from the fun's meridian ardor. The 

innumerable grottoes and arbors carelefsly fcat- 

tered over this delightful fcene, and watered by 

fountains of peculiar freibnefs and falubrity, invite 

the weary traveller to repofe ; while the mufical 

warbling of birds confpires with the fragrant odor 

of plants to footh his fenfes » and to heighten the 

pleafure which the eye and fancy derive from 

viewing the charming variety of this enchanting 

iandfcape ; from examining the happy intermix* 

ture of hill and dale, wood and water; and from 

contemplating the diverfified beauty and majeftic 

grandeur of Nature under her moll blooming and 

beneBcent afpedls. 

This delicious valley, which an ancient writer, itocoii|»Ud 
by a bold figure of fpeech , calls " a feftival for q' J^. 
the eyes," and which the bounty of the gods had 
formed for happy fcenes of love, innocence, and 
tranquillity, the de(lru(flive ambition of man was 
ready to convert into a field of bloodlbed and hor« 
jor. It was natural for the Theffalians to expcdl 
that the troops of Xerxes would pafs by this inleOf 
into their territories ; and hithei" their ambafladors 
entreated the allied Greeks to fend an army. The 
propofal feemed juft and ufefui ; fhips were pre*- 
pared at the lilhmus^ and a body qi tea thouran4 
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CHAP, men were embarked under the command of Thc- 
IX. • miftocles , with orders to fail through the narroAV 
Euripus, to land in the harbours of Tempe, and 
to remain there in order to guard that important 
pais, 
but faoB They had not continued in thofe parts many 

abandon- days, when a meflenger arrived from Alexander, 
fon of Amyntas , tributary prince of Macedonia ^ 
advifing them to depart from that poft , unlefs 
they meant to be trodden under foot by the Per- 
fian cavalry. It is not probable , however , that 
this menace could have changed their refolution. 
But they had already learned that there was an- 
other paflage into Theffaly, through the territory 
of the Peraebians, near the city Gonnus in Upper 
IMacedonia. Their army was infufficient to guard 
both ; and the defending of one only , could not be 
ofeffential advantage to themfelves , totheThefla- 
lians , or to the common caufe. 
The dan- Meantime , the dangers which thickened over 
gets which their refpedive republics, rendered it neceffary to 
Gt«<» "be- return Ibuthward. Their diftant colonies , particu- 
come more larly thofe of Sicily , which were the moft numerous 
aTriaatm- ^"^ powerful , could not afford them any affiftance, 
inj. being themfelves threatened with a formidable in- 

vafion from the Carthaginians, the caufe and con- 
fequences of which we fhall have .occafion fully to 
explain. The oracles were doubtful, or terrifying. 
To the Spartans they announced , as the only 
means of fafrty , the voluntary death of a king of 
the race of Hercules. The Athenians were com- 
manded to feek refuge within their wooden walls« 

The 
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THe tefponfes given to the other ftatcs arc not chap* 
particularly recorded ; but it appears in general^ IX* 
that all were dark , ambiguous, or frightful. The 
Grecian army returned therefore to their (hips^ 
rcpafTed the Curipus , and arrived in lafety at Co* 
rinth ; while the Theflalians , thus abandoned by 
their allies , reludantly fubmitted to the common 
enemy. 

The terror infpired by the critical fituation of TheOrt. 
affairs , rendered the prefence of the leaders necef* ^■'| ^^f. 
iary in their rcfpedlive communities. Themifto* umilvm. 
cles found the Athenians divided about the mean* 
ing of the oracle , the greater part aflerting , that 
by MTOoden walls was underftood the enclofure o£ 
the citadel , which had been formerly furrounded 
by a palifade. Others gave the words a different 
conftrudion, and each according to his fears or his 
intered; but Themiflocles afferted that all of them 
bad miftaken the advice of the god , who defired 
them to truft for fafety to their fleet. This opi» 
nion, fupported by all the force of his eloquence^ 
and the weight of his authority , at length prevailed 
in theaflembly , although Epicides, a demagogue 
of great influence among the lower ranks of peo- 
pie , oppofed it with the utmoft vehemence ; and 
feizing this opportunity to traduce the charac^ 
ter of Themiflocles, infifted that he himfelf ihould 
be appointed general in his room. But the pru- 
dent Athenian knew the weaknefe of his adverlary ; 
his great paflion was avarice ; and a feafonable 
bribe immediately filenced his clamorous oppO« 
ficion. The Athenian gallies were fitted out with 
Vol. IL E 
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CHAP, all convenient fpecd, and being joined with thore 
of Kuboea , £gina , Corinth , and the nnaritifne 
allies of Peloponnefus , amounted to a fleet of three 
hundred fail. They proceeded to the narrow fea 
which divides the northern fliore of Euboea from 
the coaft of Theffaly , rendezvoufed at the promon- 
tory of Artemifium , and patiently expedled the 
arrival of the Barbarians. 

Befides the force neceffary for manning this 
fleet, the (Confederates could raife an army of about 
fixty thoufand freemen, befides a ftill greater pro- 
portion of armed flaves. As the pafles leading 
from Theffaly to the territories ot Phocis and Lo- 
cris were ftill narrower and more difficult of accefs 
than thofe from Macedon into Theffaly, it feems 
extraordinary that they did not immediately diredl 
their whole military ftrength towards that quarter: 
but this negle<a may be explained by their fuper* 
fiitious veneration for oracles, the neceflity of cele- 
brating their accuftomed feftivals, and the danger- 
ous delays and inactivity inherent in the nature of 
a republican confederacy. As they were acquaint- 
ed with only one pafe, by, which the Perfians 
could arrive from Theffaly , they thought that a 
body of eight thoufand pike-men might be equally- 
capable with a larger proportion of troops, tode* 
fend it againft every invader. This narrow defile 
was called the Straiu of Thermopylae , in allufion 
to the warm fprings in that neighbourhood , and 
was deemed the gate or entrance into Greece. It 
was bounded on the weft by high and inacceflible 
precipices , which join the lofty ridge of mount 
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Oeu ; and on the eaft termioated by an impradli- chap. 

I cable morafe , bordered by the fea. Near the ix. 

plain of the Theffalian city Trachis , the pafTage 

was fifty feet broad ; but at Alpene , there was not 

room for one chariot to pafs another. Even thefe 

pafles were defended by walls , formerly built by 

the Phocians to protedl them againft the incurfions 

of their enemies in Theffaly, and ftrengthened, 

on this occafion, with as much care as time would 

allow. The troops fent to Thermopylae, which 

vras only fifteen miles diftant from the ftation of 

the Grecian fleet at Artemifuim , confided chiefly 

of Peloponnefians , commanded by Leonidas the 

Spartan king , who was prepared , in obedience to 

the oracle , to devote his life for the fafety of his 

country. 

Before the Grecian confederates adopted thefe Th« Per- 
vigorous meafures for their own defence , the Per- "*'| ^««» 
fian army had marched , in three divifions , from caprs"!*' 
Thracian Dorifcus. They were accompanied by piw. 
the fleet, which , coafling about two hundred miles 
along the fhores of Thrace , Macedon , and Thef- 
laly , at length reached Cape Sepias , which is 
twenty miles north of Artemifium. As they ad- 
vanced fouthward, they laid under contribution 
Abdera*^, Thafus, and£ion» the principal Greciaa 

** The places on the road prepared not only vaft masazines of 
corn and other provifions^r the troops , bnt famptuous enurtaia- 
aeocf for Xerxes and his attendanu. A iayUg of Meg^reon of 
ildera expre^d the ilevouxing rapacity of the invaders : ** That 
tht ibderites odglit to thank the gods , that Xerxes feafted bat once 
a iifi it ironld ruin Ahdera tQ futfs^ hjm with both n dinoer and 
afiipper. 2 ^ 
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CHAP, colonies in Thrace , as well as the cities of 
kx. Torona, Olynthus, Potidaea, and other places of 
fmaller note on the coaft of Macedonia. The 
whole fleet anchored , after performing the molb 
tedious and dangerous part of the voyage, near 
the entrance of the rivers Axius and Lydius, which 
flow into the Thernnfaic gulph; and, after quitting 
thefe harbours , fpent eleven days in (ailing eighty 
miles, along a fmooth unbroken coaft, from the 
northern extremity of this gulph to the general 
rendezvous near Cape Sepia?* 
Xheit The fleet was commanded by Achacminesand Are- 

•rrny abigues, fons of Darius. Xerxes, in perfon, headed 

th"pUi*nr ^*^ army, which made a confiderable halt during the 
of Tti. march at the iVIacedonian towns of Therma and Pcl- 
*^* la, and encamped in the Thracian plains on each fide 

of the above-mentioned rivers Axius and Lydius. 
From hence they proceeded in three bodies; the 
divifion nearcft the fhore was commanded by Mar- 
donius and Mafiftes. Sergis , an experienced ge- 
neral, conduded the march through the higher 
parts of the country; and the great king, accom- 
panied by Smerdones and Megabyzus, who occa* 
fionally relieved him from the trouble of command, 
chofe the middle paflage as the fafeft, the moft 
convenient, and the moft entertaining; for hitherto 
the Perfian expedition was rather a journey of 
pleafure, than an undertaking of fatigue or danger. 
Xerxes examined at leifure fuch objeAs of nature { 
or art as appeared moft interefting and curious. 
His fancy wai amufed , as he pafled Uie various 
Scenes of fuperftition^ with the legendary tales 
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carefu^ty related by his condudoi^. He viewed, with 
pleafure, the vride plains of Tbeffaly , which boro 
indubitable marks of being once an extenfive lake; 
aod contemplated , with wonder « the lofty moun« 
tains which feparated that country from the. reft of 
Greece, and which evidently^ appear to be rent 
afonder , and to have received their prefent form » 
from the terrible operation of volcanoes, and earths 
quakes. After fully fatisfying his curiofity, he 
joined , with the divifion more immediately under 
his command, the remainder of the army, aflem« 
bled and encamped on the wide plains of Trachis, 
about forty miles in circumference , flretching 
along the fhore of Theffaly, oppofite to the ilation 
of the Perfian fleet, and adjacent to the Straits of 
Thermopylae **. 

For more than twelve months, Xerxes had never 
feen the face of an enemy. He had traverfed, 
without refiftance, the wide regions of Afia, and 
the countries which in ancient times were deemed 
iQoft warlike in Europe. All the territories be- 
yond Trachis acknowledged his power; and the 
didrids of Greece, which dill prefented a fcene of 
adion to his invincible arms , were lefs extenfive 
than the meaneft of his provinces. Yet it is pro- 
bable that he heard , not without emotion , that an 
army of Greeks , headed by the Spartan king , had' 
taken poft at Thermopylae, in order to difpute his 
paflage. What he had been told by Demaratus 
concerning the charader and * principles of thak 
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CHAP, heroic people, he might now, when the danger dreiwr 
J3U near, be the more inclined to believe, from the 
fuggeftions of his own memory and experience. 
In the warmth of generous indignation , the Spar* 
tans , as we have already obferved , had put to 
death the Perfian heralds, fent to demand their 
fubmiffion; but upon cool refledion, they were 
prompted, chiefly indeed by fuperftitious motives, 
to make atonement for a violation of the facred laMr 

, of nations. When proclamation was made in the 

alTembly, ^* Who would die for Sparta?" two citi- 
zens, of great rank. and eminence, ofifered them- 
fclves as willing facrifices for the good of the com- 
munity. Sperthies and Bulis ( for thefe were their 
names) fet out for Sufa on this fmgular errand. 
As they paffed through Leffcr Afia, they were 
entertained by Hydarnes, the governor of that 
province, who adually accompanied Xerxes, as 
commander of the Immortal Bapd , to which dig- 
nity he had been raifed on account of his fuperior 
merit. Hydarnes , among other difcourfe with the 
Spartans, teftified his furprife, that their republic 
Ihould be fo avcrfe to the friendfliip of the king 
his mafter, who, he obferved, as they might learn 
by his own example, well underftood the value of 
brave men. That if they complied with the de- 
fires of Xerxes, he would appoint them governors 
over the other cities of Greece. The Spartans 
coolly replied , ^ That he talked of a matter of 
N^hich be was not a competent judge. With the 
condition and rewards of fervitude he was indeed 
(ufficiently acquainted ; but as to the enjoyments 
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of liberty, he bad never proved ho^r fwect they c.H a P^ 
were; for if he had once made that experiment, IX. 
he would advife tbem to defend their freedom not 
only with lances, but with hatchets*'." 

The fame magnanimity diftinguifhed their be* 
haviour at Sufa, The guards told them , that , 
when admitted into the prefence of Xerxes , they 
muft obfcrve the ufual ceremony of proftrating 
themfelves on the ground. But the Spartans de« * 
dared , " That no degree of violence could make 
them fubmit to fuch mean adulation: That they 
were not accuftomed to adore a man , and came 
not thither for fuch an impious purpofe. " They, 
approached Xerxes, therefore, in an ered pofture, 
and told him with firmnefs^ they were fent to fub« 
mit to any punilbmeot which he might think pro- 
per to inflid on them, as an atonement for the* 
death of his heralds. Xerxes admiring their vir- 
tue, replied, ^That he certainly flbould not repeat- 
the error of the Greeks, nor, by facrificing indivi- 
duals , deliver the ftate from the guilt of murder 
and impiety. " The Spartans having received thi$ 

anfwer , returned home , perfuaded that they had 

done their duty in ofifcring private fatisfadlion ;? 

which, though not accepted, ought fufficiently to 

atone for the public crraae *^. 
The example of thefe diftinguifhed patriots pron ^•^*°^^^ 

bably gave Xerxes. a very favorable idea of the to treat 

general charader of their community. As he had wUhibcm. 

flotany particular quarrel with the Spartans, whofe 

4# Herodot. I- ▼«. c- cxxxv. ^^ Idem, 1. vii. c. cxxiuf. el fe^ 

E4 
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c n A r. oppofition, though it could not prevent, wouW 
IX. certainly retard, his intended punifliment of Athens, 
he fent meffengers to defire them to lay down their 
arms; to which they replied, "Let him come, 
and take them. " The meffengers then oflFcred 
them lands, on condition of their becoming allies 
to the great king; but they anfwered, "That it 
was the cuftom of their republic to conquer lands 
by valor , not to acquire them by treachery. " 
Macnani- Exccpt making thefe fmart replies, they took not 
spartwff.*^* the fmalleft notice of the Perfians ; but continued to 
employ themfel ves as before their arrival, contendingr 
in the gymnaftic cxercifes, entertaining themfel ves 
with mufic and converiation, or adjufting their long 
hair to appear rtiore terrible to their enemies. 
The meffengers of Xerxes , equally aftonilhed at 
what they faw and heard, returned to the Pcrfian 
camp, and defcribed the unexpeded event of their 
commiflion, as well as the extraordinary behaviour 
of the Spartans ; of which Xerxes defired an explana* 
tion from their countryman Demaratus **. The latter 
declared in general, that their whole carriage and de- 
meanour announced a determined refolution to fight 
to the lad extremity; but he found it difficult to 
make the Perfian conceive the motives of men, 
who fought, at the certain price of their own lives, 
to purchafe immortal renown for their country. — 
That a few individ^ials ibould be animated, on 
fome extraordinary occafions , with this patriotic 
magnanimity, may eafily be underftood. Of this, 

^* Herodot. 1. vii. «. ccix. et feq. 
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hiftory in all ages furnifl>es illuftrious eicamples; 
but tbat a v/hole nation fhould be habitually im* 
prcfled with the fame gcnerofity of charadler, can* 
not readily be believed, without reflcAing on the 
inftitutions and manners of the Spartans. The 
Jaws of that celebrated people prohibiting, as it 
has been already obferved ** , the introdudion of 
'^^ealch and luxury, and rigidly confining each in- 
dividual to the rank in which he was born , had 
exdnguifhed the great motives of private ambition, 
and left fcarcely any other fcope to the adlive 
principles of men , but the glory of promoting the 
intereds of their republic. Their extraordinary 
military fuccefs, the natural fruit of their temperance 
and adivity , had given them a* permanent fenfe 
of their fuperiority in war, which it became their 
chief point of honor to maintain and to confirm; 
and as the law which commanded them to die , ra« 
ther than break their ranks, or abandon their pofts 
in battle, was, like all the ordinances of Lycurgus, 
conceived to be of divine authority, the influence 
of fuperftition happily confpired with the ardor 
of patnotifm and the enthufiafm of valor, in pre- 
paring them to meet certain death in the fervice 
of the public. 

Xcmts could not be made to enter into thefe 
motives, or to believe, as Herodotus obferves with 
inimitable fimplicity , " that the Grecians were 
come to Thermopylae only as men defirous to die, 
and to deftroy as many of their enemies as they 
could , though nothing was more true. *' • He 

'^^ See vol. i- P« i33. 
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CHAP, therefore waited four days, continually expe<flin^ 
IX. they would either retreat into their own country , 
or furrcnder their arms, agreeably to his meitage. 
JEfut as they (liil continued to guard the paflage, he 
afcribed this condud to obftinacy or folly ; and oii 
the fifth day determined to chaftife their infoleat 
oppo(ition. 
eivet or. The IVledes and Ciflians, who, pext to the Sacae 
uck them'^"^^ Perfians, formed the bravcft part of his army, 
and their were commanded to attack thefe obftinate Greeks, 
confede- ^^^ ^^ bring them alive into his prefcnce. The 
Barbarians marched with confidence to the engage- 
ment, but were repulfed with great flaughter. The 
places of thofe who fell, were inceffantly fupplied 
with frcfli troops, but they 'could not make the 
fmalleft impreffioi\ on the firm battalions of the 
Greeks ; and the great lofe which they fuftained ia 
the attempt, proved to all, and particularly to the 
king , that he had indeed many men , but few 
foldiers. The Sacae , armed with their hatchets , 
next marched to the attack, but without better 
fuccefs; and lad of all, the chofen band of Perfians, 
headed by Hydarnes, deigned to difplay their va- 
lor in what appeared to them a very unequal 
conteft. But they foon changed their, opinioa 
when they came to clofe with the enemy; for, fays 
Herodotus , their numbers were ufelcfs , as they- 
fought in a narrow pafs, and their fhort-pointed 
weapons were ill calculated to contend with the 
length of the Grecian fpear. The Greeks had the 
advantage ftill n(iore in the fuperiority of their dif- 
cipline , than in the excellence of their armor. 
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Tired vrith dcftroying , they retreated in clofe or- c 
der, and when purfued unguardedly by the Barba- 
riaiiSy they faced about on a fudden, a<id killed an 
incredible number of the Perfians, with fcarccly 
any lo£s to themfelves. Xerxes, who was feated 
on an enunence to behold the battle, frequently 
flarted in wild emotion from his throne ; and , 
fearing left he fhould be deprived of the flower of 
bis army, he ordered them to be drawn off from 
the attack. But as the Grecian numbers were fo 
extremely inconfiderable , and as it feemed pro- 
bable that the greateft part of them muft have fuf- 
fered much injury in thefe repeated aflaults , he 
determined next day to renew the engagement 
Next day he fought without better fuccefe than 
before; and after vainly endeavouring to force the 
pais, both in feparate bodies, and with the col- 
leded vigor of their troops , the Perfians were 
compelled to abandon the enterprife, and difgrace- 
ftilly to retire to their camp. 

It was a fpedacle which the world had never 
feen before, and which it was never again to be- 
hold, the perfevering intrepidity of eight thoufand 
men refifting the impetuous fury of an army com- 
pofed of millions. The pertinacious valor of 
Leonidas^ and of his little troop, oppofed, and 
might have long retarded , the progrefs of the Bar- 
barians. But it was the fate of Greece, always to 
be conquered rather by the treachery of falfc 
bicnds, than by the force of open enemies. When 
Xerxes Jcncw not what meafures to purfue in order 
to cffe<fl his purpofe, and felt the inconvenience of 
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CHAP, remaining long in tKe fame quarters vrith fuch an 
IX. immenfe number of men , a perfidious Greek » in- 
duced by the hopes of reward , offered to remove 
bis difficulties '*. The name of the traitor vras 
Epialtes , and he was a native of the obfcure dif- 
triifl of Mcclis , which feparates the frontiers of 
Theflaly and Phocis. His experience of the 
country made him acquainted with a paQag^ 
through the mountains of Oeta , feveral miles to 
the weft of that guarded by Leonidas. Over this 
unfrequented path he undertook to condudl a body 
of twenty thoufand Perfians , who might afTaulc 
the enemy in rear , while the main body attacked 
them in front. By this means , whatever prodigies 
of valor the Greeks might perform , they muft be 
finally compelled to furrender , as they would be 
enclofed on all fides among barren rocks and it%^ 
hofpi table defer ts. 
vbo CM- '^^^ P'^" ^^ judicioufly concerted , was carried 
duct! a into immediate execution. On the evening of the 
te^Mt*" f^^^"^^ ^^y ^f^^^ Xerxes arrived at the Straits, 
•v^r th« twenty thoufand chofeh men left the Perfiancamp, 
^^^f^ commanded byHydarnes, and conduced by Epi- 
altes, All night they marched through the thick 
forefts of oak which abound in thofe parts ; and by 
daybreak they had advanced near to the top of the 
hill. But how much were they furprifed to fee the 
firft rays of the morning reflefted by the glittering 
furfaces of Grecian fpears and helmets ! Hydarnes 
•was afraid that this guard , which feemed at no 

'* Herodot. 1. vIL c. ccxii. ct feg. 
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great diftance , had been alfo coropofed of Lacedae* o n k v. 
moniaDs; but a nearer approach ihowed that they ix. 
xxynCided of a thoufand Fhocians , whom the fore- 
fight of Lconidas had fent to defend this important 
but unknown pais , which chance or treachery might 
dilcover to the Perfians. The thick ibade of 
tbc trees long concealed the enemy from the 
Greeks ; at length the ruftling of the leaves , and 
the tumult occafioned by the motion of twenty 
thoufand men , difcovered the imminence of dan« 
ger ; the Phocians with great intrepidity flew to their 
arm^ , and prepared , if they fliould not conquer , 
at lead to die gallantly. The compad firronels of 
their ranks , which might have refifted the 
regular onfet of the enemy, expofed them to fuffer 
much from the immcnfe fliower of darts which the 
Perfians poured upon them. To avoid this dan« 
ger, they too rafbly abandoned the pafs which they 
had been fent to guard , and retired to the higheft 
part of the mountain, not doubting that the enemy, 
whofc ftrength fo much exceeded their own , would 
follow them thither. But in this they were difap- 
pointed ; for the Perfians prudently omitting the 
purfuit of this inconfiderablc party , whom to de- 
feat they confidcred as a matter of little moment, 
immediately feized the paflage , and marched down 
the mountain with the utmoft expedition , in order 
to accomplifli the defign fuggeftcd by Epialtes. 

Meanwhile obfcure intimations from the gods Aiirm is 
iad darkly announced fome dreadful calamity ira- ^j,^ ^^^^ 
pending on the Greeks at Thermopylae. The 
appearance of the entrails , which vrerc caitfuUy 
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CHAP, infpeded by the Augur Magiftias , thre^itened the 
IX. Spartans with death ; but when , or by what means , 
it did not clearly appear, until a Grecian dcferter, 
a native of the* city Cyme in Ionia , named Tyra- 
fliades, arrived with information of the intended 
march of the Perfians acrofs the mountain. Ani- 
mated by the love of his country , this generous 
fugitive had no fooner difcovered the treacherous 
defign of Epialtes, than he determined, at the ri/k 
of his life , and ftill more at the riOc of being fub- 
je(fted to the mofl excruciating tortures , to conh 
municate his difcovery to the Spartan king ". 
Zeal for the fafety of Greece gave fwiftnefs to hi$ 
fleps , and he appeared in the Grecian camp a few 
hours after the Perfians, conduded by Epiaites, 
had left the plains of Trachis. Leonidas imme- 
diately called a council of war, to deliberate upon 
the meafures neceffary to be taken in confequence 
of this information , equally important and alarm- 
ing. All the confederates of Peloponnefus , except 
the Spartans , declared their opinion , that it. was 
neceffary to abandon a poft , which , after the double 
attack announced to them fiiould take place, it 
would be impoffible with any hopes of fuccefe to 
maintain. As their exertions could not be of any 
avail to the public caufe , it was prudent toconfu/t 
their private fafety ; and while time was yet allow- 
ed them , to retire to the ifthmus of Corinth , where 
joining the reft of the auxiliaries , they might be 
ready to defend the Grecian penin&ila agaiuft tht 
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fbry of the Babarians. It belonged to Leonidas c h a K 
to explain the fentiments of the Spartans. The ix. 
other inhabitants of Peloponnefus , he obferved, Mir^mI. 
might folio w^ the^idatesof expedience, and return J^iUs. 
to the illhmus , in order to defend theii^ refpedive 
territories ; but glory was the only voice which the 
Spartans had learned to obey. Placed in the firft 
rank by the general confent of their country , they 
"Would rather die than abandon that pod of honor; 
and they were determined , therefore, at the price 
pf their lives , to purchafe immortal renown , to 
confirm the pre - eminence of Sparu , and to give 
an example of patriotifm , worthy of being admired , 
if it Ihould not be imitated , by pofterity, 

The dread of unavoidable and immediate death -.^. - 
deterred the other aJlies from concuning with this dred TheC 
magnanimous refolution. The Thcfpians alone , a- p^*"« <*«• 
mounting to feven hundred men,declared they would remain 
never forfake Leonidas. They were conduded by ^}^^ ^^w. 
the aged w^ifdom of Demophilus , and the youthful ** * 
valor of Dithyrambus. Their republic was united 
in the fttidleft alliance with Sparta, by which they 
had often been defended againft the ufurpation and 
granny of the Thcbans. Thefe circumftances 
added force to their natural generofity of fentimcnt, 
and determined them, on this occafion, to adhere 
with fteadfaft intrepidity to the meafures of their 
Spartan allies. As the Thcfpians remained at 
Thermopyl^ , from inclination , and from principles 
of diftinguifhed bravery , the Thcbans were de- who df- 
tained by the particular dcfire of Leonidas , who **»«« .«»»e 
was not unacquainted with the intended treachery ^^^Z^^ 
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ift H A r^ of their republic* The four hundred mea whona 
IX. that perfidious community had fent to accompany^ 
his expedition , be regarded rather as hoftages thaiz 
auxiliaries ; nor was he unwilling to employ their 
doubtful fidelity in a defperate fervice« He thoughe 
that they might be compelled by force, or ftimu*- 
Jated by a fenfe of (hame , to encounter the fame 
dangers to which the Spartans and Thefpians vo- 
luntarily fubmitted ; and without difcovering his 
fufpicion of their treachery , he had a fufficient 
pretence for retaining them , while he difmifled his 
allies of Peloponnefus , becaufe the Theban terri* 
tories, 1/ing on the north •fide of the ifthraus of 
Corinth, would ncceffarily be expofed to hoftility 
and devadation , whenever the Barbarians fiiould 
pafs the ftraits of Thermopylae. Bcfides the Thef- 
pians ** and Thebans , the troops who remained 
Ivith Leonidas confided of three hundred Spartans ^ 
all chofen men , and fathers of fons. This valiant 
band , with unanimous confent , folicited their ge- 
neral to dedicate to the glory of Greece, and their 
own, the important interval yet allowed them, be- 
fore they were furrounded by the Perfians. The 
ardor of Leonidas happily con^ired with the 
ready zeal of the foldiers. He therefore 

<* From the narrative of Herodotus , it would feem that the 
^ Thefpianc alooe voluntarily remained with Leonidat and the Spartaai. 

Tet the infcription which be eitet makes the whole number who fbuibt 
at Thermopyls amount to four thouCind. 

Ifoeratct likewlfe (p. 164.) fays, that fome Pefopoaneiiant temaiaed 
U fight. 

commanded 
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(ommaiMkd tbem to pre|»re the laft meal of their c h a f« 
lives , and to fup like men vrbo fhould tomorrow. ix.. 
dine in Elyiiuni. His own example confirmed the 
propriety of the command , foi he took an abun- 
dant repaft , in order to furniib ftrength and fpirits 
ior a long continuance of toil and danger. 

It was now the dead of night , when the Spar^ Ti^ 
tans , beaded by Leonidas « marched in a dofe ^^^ 
battalion towards the Perfian camp , with refent* tue PetUta 
ment heightened by delpair ". Their fury was ^^\^^ 
terrible ; and rendered (till more deftrudive through 
the defed of Barbarian difcipline ; for the Perfians 
liaving neither advanced guards, nor a watch-word, 
nor confidence in each other, were incapable of 
adoptbg fuch meafures for defence as the fudden 
emergency required. Many fell by the Grecian 
fpear , but much greater multitudes by the miftakea 
rage of their own troops , by whom , in the midft 
of this blind confufion , they could not be diftin* 
guifhed from enemies. The Greeks , wearied vnth 
{laughter , penetrated to the royal pavilion ; bue 
there the firft alarm of noife had been readily per« 
ccived , amidft the profound (ilence and tranquil* 
lity which ufually reigned in the tent of Xerxes ; 
the great king had immediately efcaped , with his 

" DIoior. ]. li. f. 147. Tbt noannial aflMt t eaiitted ky 
HerodoUt* Is mcntioocd boc oHif ky Diodonit, bat by Plntarcb* 
Jkftin , itfd moft othtt writers. Tbt genenl fpaatfyrio of Plato ( la 
Meats. ) , of Lyfias ( Orat. F«atb. ) , and of Ifocrattt ( Pantgyr* ) • 
reqaired aot tbtir defctadiag into (Vicb particiilars. Tct, notwitb^ 
taadia; theft drcumftancts « I should baft omitted tblt incident* ific 
liatl ippeartd inconfifttnt with tbt boatft aamtift of Htrodotut. 

Vol. 1L F 
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c H A F. fevorite attendants , to the farther extremity ol 
Ik. die encampment Fven there, all was tumult^ 
and horror , and defpair ; the obfcurity of night 
iflcreafing the terror of the Perfians, who no longer 
doubted that the detachment conduded by Epi^ 
altes had been betrayed by that perfidious Greejc ; 
and that the enemy , reinforced by new numbers , 
now co-operated with the traitor , and feized the 
opportunity of aflailing their camp , after it had 
been deprived of the divifion of Hydarnes , it* 
principal ornament and defence. 
fiattu of The approach of day difcovered to the Perfiand^ 
pyi» ^ dreadful fcene of carnage ; but it alfo difcovered 
to them that their fears had multiplied the number 
of the enemy , who now retreated in clofc order to 
the ftraits of Thermopylx. Xerxes , ftimulated by 
the fury of revenge, gave orders to purfue them; 
and his terrified troops were rather driven than led 
to the attack, by the officers who marched behind 
the feveral divifions , and compelled them to ad« 
vance by menaces , ftripes , and blows. The Gre- 
cians, animated by their late fuccefs, and per«i 
fuadedthat they could not poffibly efcape death 6a 
the arrival of thofe who approached by way of the 
mountain , bravely halted in the wideft part of the 
pafs , to receive the charge of the enemy. The 
ihock was dreadful , and the battle was maintained 
on the fide of the Greeks with perfevering intre- 
pidity and defperate valof. After their fpears 
were blunted or broken, they attacked fword in 
hand , and their Ihort , but mafTy and well-tempered 
weapons^ made an incredible havoc. Their progrefe 
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wa$ marked by a line of blood , when a Bar- C h A t; 
banan dart pierced the heart of Leonidas. The ttu 
conteft Was no longer for vidory and glory , but 
for the facred remains of their king. Four times 
they difpelled the thickeft globes of Perfians ; but 
as their unexampled valor was carrying ofif thtf 
ineftimable prize , the hoftile battalions were feen 
defcending the hill , under the condud of Epialtes* 
It was hovr time to prepare for the laft effort of 
generous defpair. With clofe order and refolute 
minds, the Greeks , all colleded in themfelves^ 
retired to the narrowed part of the ftrait ^ and took 
poft behind the Phocian wall , on a rifing ground , 
where a lion of ftone was afterwards ereded in ho* 
nor of Leonidas, As they performed this move- 
ment, fortune, willing to afford every occafion to 
difplay their illuftrious merit, obliged them to coo- 
tend at once againft open force and fecret treachery* 
The Thebans , whom fear had hitherto rellrained 
from defedion, feized the prefent opportunity to 
Tcvolt; and approaching the Perfians with out- 
ftretched arms , declared that they had always been 
their friends ; that their republic had fent earth and 
water, as an acknowledgment of their fubmiflion 
to Xerxes ; and that it was with the utmoft reluc- 
tance they had been compelled by neceffity to refift 
the progrels of his arms. As they approached to 
furrender themfelves , many perilhed by the darts 
of the Barbarians ; the remainder Wed a perilh- 
ing life , by fubmitting to eternal infamy. Mean- 
while the Lacedaemonians and Thefpians were af- 
^ulccd on all fides. The ne^reft of the enemy 
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t H A #• beat down the wall , and entered by the breachei; 
fiu Their temerity Was puniflied by inftant death. Ill 

'ihis laft ftruggle every Grecian fhowed the mod 
heroic courage ; yet if we believe the unanimous 
report of fome Theflalians, and others who furvivcd 
the engagement, the Spartan Dioneces deferved 
the prize of valor. When it was obferved to him ^ 
that the Perfian arrows were fo numerous, that 
thev intercepted the light of the fun , he faid it vras 
ti favorable circuraftance , becaufe the Greeks 
now fought in the fliade. The brothers Alpheus 
ftnd Maron are likewife particularized for their 
generous contempt of death , and for their dillin- 
guifhed valor and adlivity in the fervice of their 
country. What thefe , and other virtues , could 
accomplifh) the Greeks, both as individuals, and 
in a body , had already performed ; but it became 

"fmpoffible for them longer to refift the impetuofity 
and weight of the darts , and arrows , and othef 
niiffile weapons, which were continually poured 
upon them ; and they were finally not deftroyed of 
conquered, but buried under a trophy of Perfian 
arms. Two monuments were afterwards erected 
near the fpot where they fell ; the infcription of the 
firft announced , the valor of a handful of Greeks **, 
who had refilled three millions of Barbarians: 



*^ Khcratet , p. 164. makes cbt Spartant who fbufhc at Tbermo* 
pylx amomit to on« ttionand. Dlodorut, 1. xi p. 410. agrcei wifti 
Htrodorut * whofe aarraci? e It followed io tba text. According to the 
Ynoft probable accoaats, the Thefpiaot were twice at nnneroat M 
fhe Spartant; altliough Uit latter iwvc carried away all tJie glory of 
%hit fingulac «xf loit* 
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the fecond i^as peculiar to the Spartans ; and c h a f. 
contained thefe memorable vrords ; ^Goftranger, ix* 
and declare to the Lacedsemonbns , that vre died 
here in obedience to their divine laws "• 't 

Kftfu#« Tms Wfvtw fiNMCfi mdoium. 

Bcro4oti t* catUL 
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CHAP. X. 

S[M' Fight off Arteniijiunt. — Xerxet ravages pbocis. 
— Enters Attica, — Magnanimity of the. Athe- 
nians^ — Sea r Fight of Salamis* — Xerxes leaves 
Greece. — His miferable Retreat. — ^Campaign of^ 
Mardonius. — Battles of Plat^a and MycalL — ? 
Iffue of the Perjian JnvafioTu 



HAP. 



D 



URING the military operations at Ther- 
njcaft* f "^^Py'^ » ^^^ Grecian fleet was ftationed in 
the Pcrfii^ the harbour of Artemifium , the northern pro- 
fleet on the jnontory of Eubcea, That of the Perfian, too 
T^ei^My. Pumerous for any harbour to contain , had anchored 
in the road that extends between the city of Cafr 
tanaea and the promontory of Sepias, on the^ coaft 
of Theflaly. Here this formidable armada fufifered 
the calamities foretold by the wifdom of Arta-r 
banus. In a con verfation with Xerxes , that pru- 
dent old man had warned him againft two enemies, 
the fea and the land , from whom his own rafh in- 
experience feemed not to apprehend any danger. 
Yet both thefe enemies occafioned dreadful mif> 
fortunes to the Perfians , whofe numbers firft ex- 
pofed them to be deftroyed at fea by a tempeft , 
and afterwards to perifli on land by a famine. The 
firft line of their fleet was flickered by the coaft of 
Theflaly ; but the other lines , to the number of 
feven , rode at anchor , at fmall intervals , with the 
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prows of the veflSrfs turned to the fca. When they e n k T. 
adopted this arrangement , the waters were iinooth , jl 
the flcy clear , the weather calm and ferene ; but on 
the morning of the fecond day afcev their arrival on 
the coaft , the flcy began to lour , and the appear- 
ance of the heavens grew threatening and terrible. 
A dreadful ftorm of rain and thunder fucceeded ; 
and , what was more alarming , the billows began 
to rife to an amazing height, eccafioned by a vio- 
lent Hellefpontin, or north-eaft wind, which, when 
it once begins to blow in thofe feas with any confi- 
derable force, feldom ceafes for feveral days. The , 

neareft veffcls were fav^d by hauling under the 
Ihore: of the more remote, many were driven from 
their anchors ; fome foundered at fea , others fpUt 
on the promontory of Sepias, and feveral bulged on 
the fhallows of Melibcea. Three days the tempeft 
raged with unabating fury. Four hundred gallies 
were dcftroyed by its violence, befide fuch a num- 
ber of ftorefhips and tranfports , that the Perfian 
commanders , fufpeding this difafter might occa- 
fion the revolt of the 1 heflalians , fortiHed tbem- 
felves with a rampart of confiderahle height, en- 
tirely compofed of the Ihattefted fragments of the 
wreck '. 

This bulwark was fufficient to proted them aeainft T*** '*!: 
the irruptions of the Greeks ; but it could not the Pc^et 
defend them againft the more dangerous fury of the *«*" *>*y* 
waves. In a fhort timo , therefore , they quitte4 

t BtrodaU L vU* «• eUxzfiii. et ftq. Diodon Si€ul. I. xi. 

F4 
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C A p. their infecure ftation at Sepias , and with eiglie 
^ X hundred ihips of war , befides innumerable veffels 
of burden, failed into the Pegafcan bay, and aiv- 
chored in -the road of Aphetc , which , at the dis- 
tance of a few miles , lies diredly oppofite to tke 
harbour of Artemifium. 
Thf eofiu The Grecians had polled centinels on the heights 
of* tht'ore. of EuboBa to obferve the confequenccs of the ftorm , 
cian fleet and to watch the motions of the enemy. Whea 
feiiring^ informed of the dreadful difafter which had befaUcn 
Toutbf them , they poured out a joyous libation , and fa* 
yrus^i crificed , with pious gratitude , to ^ Neptune the 
Deliverer ; " but the near approach of fuch a fu-r 
perior force foon damped their tranfports of reli. 
gious feftivity. Neptune had favored them im 
the florm , yet he might aflift their enemies in the 
engagement. In the council of war , called to de<> 
liberate on this important fubjed, it was the gene- 
ral opinion of the conimanders , that they ough( 
immediately to retire fouthward. The Euboeans, 
whofe coafts muft have thus been abandoned to the 
fiiry of invaders , were peculiarly interefted in op- 
poling this pufillanimous refolution. The paflage 
into the continent of Greece , they obfcrved , was 
ftill guarded by the magnanimity of Leonidas, and 
the bravery of the Spartans. Following this gene- 
rous example, the Grecian fleet, however inferior 
in ftrength, ought to refift tlie Perfians, and to 
proted the eftates and families of a rich and popu- 
lous ifland \ This remonftrance had not any 

* Herodot. 1. vUi. c. ti. et fcq. 
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Wttff* 

prefailt4 
on to rt« 
inaio It 
ArtemU 
fiom, by 
the addrtft 
of Tho. 
miftodc^ 



fSeA on the determined purpofe of Euribiades the e n k t» 
Spartaa , who , on account of the ancient pre- x# 
eminence of his republic , was intruded with the 
command of the fleet ; an honor rather due to 
the perfonal merit ofThemiftocles, and the naval 
ibperiority of Athens. 

To the Athenian conomander the Euboeans fe« 

cretly applied , and, by a prefent of thirty talents, 

engaged him to ufe his influence to retain the 

Grecian armament for the defence of their coafts. 

Themillocles was well pleafed at being bribed into 

H meafure which his good fenfe and difcernment 

approved. By a proper diftribution of only eight 

talents , he brought over the other captains to his 

opinion , and thus effedlually promoted the interefl: , 

und fecurcd the good-will , of the Euboeans , while 

he retained for himfelf animmenfe fum of money 

which might be ufefully employed, on many fii* 

turc occafions, in fixing, by largcffcs and cxpen«» 

five exhibitions , the flu(Suating favor of his itU 

iow-citizens. 

Meanwhile the Perfians , having recovered from 
the terrors of the (lorm, prepared for the engage* 
ment. As they entertained not the fmalleft doubt 
of vidory , they determined not to begin the at* 
tack , until they had fent two hundred of their beft 
(ailing veflcls around the ifle of Euboea, to inter- 
cept the cxpeded flight of the enemy through the 
narrow Euripus. In order to conceal this defign, 
tbcy ordered the detached ihips to ftand out to 
fca until they loft fight of the eaftern coaft of Eu- 
[)(IP3, ikiiing; behind the little ifland of Sciathus* 



Both Um 
preptro for 
UtUo. 
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(C Q 4 P* and afterwards fhaping their courfe by the- pro- 
^. montories of Caphaneus and Gereftus. The ft;ra- 
tagem, concerted with more than ufual prudence » 
was, however, difcovered to the Greeks by Scyl- 
lias, a native of Scione, qowferving in the Petrfian 
fleet , but who had long languifted for an oppoiT- 
tunity of deferting to his countrymen. , While the 
attention of the Barbarians was employed in the 
preparatiqns necefTary for their new arrangement ^ 
Scyllias availed himfelf of his dexterity in diving, 
to fwim , unperceived , to a boat which had been 
prepared at a fufficient diHance , in which he foi^ 
tunately efcaped to Artemifium. He immediately 
gained admittance to the Grecian council, where 
the boldnefs of his en terp rife gave perfuafipn to his 
woi;ds. In coufequence of his fea(bnable and imr 
portant information , thjc Greeks determined to 
continue till midnight in the harbour, and then 
I ^weighing anchor, to fail in queft of the fleet wbick 

had been fent out to prevent their efcape. But 
this ftratagem , by which they would have met the 
.^rt of the eaemy with fimilar addreis , was not 
carried into execution. The advice-boats , which 
bad been immediately difpatched to obferve the 
progrels of the Perfians, returned before evening, 
without having feen any Ihips approa/ching in that 
diredion. 
T^e firft This intelligence was welcon^e to the Greeks , 

Artemi.' *' who were unwilling, without evident rieceffity, to 
fium. abandon their present fituation. The enemy, who 

.}iad lately fuffered fo feverely in the ftorm , were 
^xxovr further weakened by a confiderable diminu- 
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tion of their fleet. The ftrcngth of the advcrfc CHAP, 
parties being thus reduced nearer to an equality, x. 
the "weaker feized the opportunity to difplay their 
courage in fight , and their fuperior flcill in naval 
adion. About fun-fet they approached in a line, 
and offered battle to the Perfians. The latter did 
not decline the engagement, as their fhips were 
ftill fufficiently numerous to furround thofe of their 
opponents. At the firft fignal the Greeks formed 
into a circle , at the fecond they began the fight- 
Though crowded ioto a narrow compafs , and hav- 
ing the enemy on every fide , they foon took thirty 
of their fhips , and funk many more. Night came 
on , accompanied with an impetuous ftorm of rain 
and thunder ; the Greeks retired into the harbour 
of Artemifiuni; the enemy were driven to the coaft 
of Theffaly. As the wind blew from the fouth , 
the dead bodies and wrecks daihed with violence 
againft the fides of their fhips , and difturbed the 
motion of their oars. The barbarians were feized 
with conflernation and defpair; for fcarcely had 
they time to breathe , after the former florm and 
ihipwreck near Mount Pelion , when they were 
compelled to a dangerous fca- fight; after darknefs 
put an end to the batde , they were again in- 
volved in the gloom and horrors of a nodurnal 
tempeft. By good fortune, rather than by defign, 
thcgreateft part of the fleet efcaped immediate def- 
trudion, and gained the Pegafean Bay. Their 
calamities were great and unexpeded ; but the 
fhips ordered to fail round Euboea met with a fliH 
jnore dreadful difafler. They were overtaken by 
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CHAP, the ftorm , after tbey had adventured further from 
lU the fiiore than was ufual with the vraty mariners of 
antiquity. Clouds foon intercepted the ftars^ by 
which alone they directed their courfe. They were 
driven they knew not whither by the force of the 
winds, or impelled by the impetuofity of currents. 
In addition to thefe misfortunes , they were terrified 
by the thunder, and overwhelmed by the deJuge; 
and after continuing during the greateft part of the 
night, the fport of the elements, they all pcri/hed' 
miferably , amidft the fhoals and rocks of an un- 
known coaft. 

The morqing arolb with different profpeds and 
bopes to the Perfians and Greeks. To the for? 
xner it difcovered the extent of their misfortunes; 
to the latter it brought a reinforcement of fiftyii 
three Athenian fhips. Encouraged by this iavorr 
able circumftance, they determined again to atuck 
the enemy , at the fame hour as on the preceding 
day, becaufe their knowledge of the coaft, and their 
ikill in fighting their fhips , rendered the du(k pe- 
culiarly propitious to their defigns. At the ap- 
pointed time , they failed towards the road of Aphet6» 
, and having cut off the Cilician fquadron from the 
reft, totally deftroyed it, and returned at night to 
Artemifium. 
The ft. The Perfian commanders being deeply affedcd 

fight Jr ^^^^ ^^^^ repeated dilafters, but ftill more alarmed 
Artemia. at the much dreaded refentment of their kingj 
*«• they determined to make one vigorous effort, for 

reftoring the glory of their arms. By art ^ 

J Becodot 1. viii. c jdii. Qiodor. L iL c. xiiL 
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ftratagtm , and under fiivor of the night , the Greeks 
bad hitherto gained many important advantages. 
It now belonged to the Perfians to chufe the 
time for adion. On the third day at noon , they 
lailed forth in the form of a crefcent, which was 
ftiU fufficiently extenfive to infold the Grecian Hne^ 
The Greeks, animated by former fuccefs, were 
averfe to decline any ofier of battle } yet it is pro* 
bable that their admirals, and particularly Themif- 
tocles, would much father have delayed it to a 
more favorable opportunity. Rage, refentment^ 
and indignation , fupplied the dcfeft of the Barba<» 
mns in (kill and courage. The battle was longer^ 
and more doubtful , than on 4iny former occafion ; 
many Grecian vefTcls were dcftroycd, five were 
taken by the Egyptians, who particularly fignalized 
themfelves on the fide of the Barbarians , as the 
Athenians did on that of the Greeks. The perfc* 
vcring valor of the latter at length prevailed, 
the enemy retiring , and acknowledging their fu« 
pcriority , by leaving them in pofTeffion of the dead 
and the wreck. But the vidory coft them dear ; 
iincc their veffels, particularly thofe of the Athe- 
nians , were reduced to a very fliattered condition; 
and their great inferiority in the number and fize 
of their (hips , made them feel more fenfibly every 
diminution of ftrength. 

This circumftance was fufficient to make them The 
think of retiring ( while they might yet retire in ^^^^^^ 
iafety) to the fliorcs of the Corinthian Ifthmus. s.ronit 
The inclination to this meafure received additional OiUi?iu 
force from confidering, that the Perfians, however 
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b H A P* unfortunate by fea^ had ftill an immenfe army ; 
X. "whereas the principal hope of Greece centered irt 
its fleet. While the commanders were occupied 
•with thcfe refledlions , Abronycus, an Athenian ^ 
•who had been intruded with a galley of thirty- 
oars , to cruife in the Malian bay , and to watch the 
event of the battle of Thermopylae , arrived with 
an account of the glorious death of Leonidas^ 
The engagements by fea and land had been fought 
on the fame day. In both the Greeks defended a 
narrow pals , againft a fuperior power ; and ia 
both the Perfians had j with very different fucc^fs i 
attempted, by furrounding, to conquer them. The 
intelligence brought by Abronycus confirmed their 
refolution of failing fouthward ; for it feemed of 
very little importance to defend the fhores , after 
the enemy had obtained pofleffion of the centre of 
the northern territories. Having pslfled the nai> 
row Euripus ^ they coafted along the fliore of At^ 
tica ^ and anchored in the ftrait of the Saronic 
Gulph , which feparates the ifland of Salamis from 
the harbours of Athens *. 
Themii: Before they left Artemifiiim i Them'iftocles , ever 

todet's watchful to promote the intereft of his country 4 
^?mik? endeavoured to alienate * from the great king the 
ingthe affedions of his braved auxiliaries. Contrary to 
i°r""ui • ^^^ advice of the prudent Artabanus, Xerxes had 
allies. conduded the Afiatic Greeks to an unnatural ex- 
pedition againfl their mother- country. His wife 
kinfman in vain perfuaded him to fend them 
back, becaufe it appeared equally difhonorable and 

^ Iltrodot. 1. f iii. c. xsi. . ' Ibid. 1. Viii. c« xxii. 
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dangerous to depend on the fervice of men , vrhich 
could only be^ employed in his fkvor at the ex- 
penfe of every principle of duty , and of every fen- 
timed t of virtue. By hope and fear, by threats 
and promifes , and chiefly by honoring them ^ith 
marks of diftiilguifhed preference , Xerxes had 
hitherto preferved their reludlant fidelity In order 
at once tb deftroy a connexion , ^^^hich of its own 
accord feemed ready to difiblve, Themiftocles en- 
graved on the rocks, near the watering-place- of 
Arteknifium , the following words : ^ IVlen of Ionia, 
your condudt is mod unjuft in fighting againft 
your anceftors , and in attempting to enflave Greece ; 
fefolve, therefore, while it is yet in your power, to 
repair the injury. — If you cannot immediately de- 
fcrt from the Perfian fleet , yet it Will be eafy for 
you to accomplilh this defign when we come to 
an engagement. You ought to remember , that 
yourfelves gave occafion to the quarrel between us 
and the Barbarians ; and farther , that the fame 
duties which children owe to their parents , colo^- 
nics owe to their mother -country'." 

When news arrived that the Grecian fleet had 
abandoned Arteniifium , Xerxes regarded this re- 
treat of the enemy as equal to a vidory. He 
therefore iflued orders , that his navtil force, after 
ravaging the coafts of Euboea, fhould proceed t6 
take poflellion of the harbours of Athens ; while ^ 



C H A ^ 
It 



Xerzet a<l« 
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with fait 
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' Tbis fentiiiient is the didate of natnre, and occnts often iii tb6 
Soman at weU as the Qrttln writers* '* 2u« libe^t parentibut cA 
toloni aatiqus patrix debent. *' T. Liviat. 
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H A p. at the head of his irrefiftible army, he intended t0. 
X. make a vidorious proceflion , rather than a march , 
into the Attic territory. The road thither from 
Thermopylae paQed through the countries of Pbo- 
CIS ^nd Boeotia^ the latter of which had already 
acknowledged his authority* The Phocians ad* 
hered to the caufe of Greece ; and were dill far- 
ther confirmed in their allegiance , after the Tbef^ 
falians, their inveterate enemies , had embraced the 
party of Xerxes. Such were the violent animo(i« 
ties which divided thefe hoftile dates, that, in the 
opinion of Herodotus , whichever fide the Theffa* 
tians had taken, the Phocians would (UU have op« 
pofed them. He might perhaps have extended 
the obfervation to the other principal republics. 
The enthufiafm of Athens and Sparta in defending; 
the caufe of Greece , rendered the rival dates of 
Thebes and Argos zealous in the fervicc of Perfia ; 
and it is to be remembered , to the immortal glory 
of the friends of liberty and their country, that 
they had to druggie with domedic fedition, while 
they oppofed and defeated a foreign invafion. 
Having entered the territory of Phocis, the Per- 
Fhociju* fi^" ^^"^y fcparated into two divifions , with a view 
to obtain n^ore plentiful fupplies of the neceflaries 
of life, and to dedroy more completely the poflef* 
fions of their enemies. The mod numerous divi* 
fion followed the courfe of the river Cephiflus, 
which flows from the Theffalian mountains, to the 
lake Copais in Boeotia. The fertile banks of the 
CephiOus were adorned by Charadra, Neon, Ela* 
idea, and other populous cities, all of which were 

burned 
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bumcdordcmolifhcdby the fury of Xerxes, and the chap. 
refentment of the Theflalians. Hiftorians particu« X. 
larly regret the deftrudlion of the facred walls of 
Abe, a city held in peculiar refped on account of 
the temple of Apollo, famed for its unerring ora« 
cles , and enriched from the earlieft times by the 
pious donations of fupcrftition. The inhabitants 
had in general abandoned their towns, and taken 
refuge in the moft inacceffible retreats , of mounc 
Parnaflus. But ^he natives of Abe, vainly con* 
fidingfor lafcty in the fandity of the place, became 
a prey to an undiftinguifhing rage, which equally 
difregarded things facred and profane. The men 
periffaed by the fword , the women by the brutal 
lull of the Barbarians. 

After committing thcfe dreadful ravages, the 

principal divifion of the army marched into Boeo* 

tia , by the way of Orchomenus. The /mailer 

part ( if either portion of fuch an immenfe hoft may 

be diftinguilhcd by that epithet) ftretched to the 

right , along the weftem (kirts of mount Parnaflus , 

and traced a line of devaluation from the banks of 

the Cephiflus to the temple of Delphi. Such was 

the fame of the immenfe riches colleded in this 

lacred edifice, that Xerxes is faid to have been as 

well acquainted with their amount as with that of 

his own trcafury ; and , to believe the adulation of 

his followers , he alone was worthy to poflefe tbac 

invaluable depofitory. The Delphians having 

learned, by the unhappy fate of Abe, that their 

religious cmpk)yment could not afford protedion, 

either to their property or to their perfon , co^fulted 

Vol. 1L G 
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CHAP, the oracle , " Whether they (hould hide thcfir 
X. treafures under ground » or tranfport them to fome 
neighbouring country ? " The Py thia replied, " That 
• the arms of Apollo Virercfufficient for the defence of 
his flirine." The Delphians, therefore, confined 
their attention to the means neceflary for their 
perfonal fafety. The women and children were 
tranfported by fea to Achaia; the men climbed to 
the craggy tops of mount Cirphis, or defcended to 
the deep caverns of Parnaffus. Only fixty perfons, 
the immediate minifters of Apollo , kept poffeffioa 
of the facred city. But , could we credit the tes- 
timony of ancient hiftorians , it foon appeared that 
the gods had not abandoned Delphi : fcarcely had 
the Perfians reached the temple of Minerva the 
Provident, ficuated at a little diftance from the 
town, when the air thickened into an unufual 
darknefs. A violent ftorm arofe ; the thunder and 
lightning were terrible. At length the tempeft 
burft on mount Parnaflus, and feparated from its 
fides two immenfe rocks, which rolling down with 
increafed violence ^ overwhelmed the ncareft ranks 
of the Perfians. The fhattered fragments of the 
mountain , which long remained in the grove of 
Minerva, were regarded by the credulity of the 
Greeks as a (landing proof of the miracle. But 
without fuppofing any fupernatural intervention, Wc 
may believe , that an extraordinary event , happen* 
ing on an extraordinary occafion , would produce 
great terror and confternation in the Barbarian 
army, fince many of the nations which compofed it 
acknowledged the divinity of Apollo, and muft 
therefore have been fenfible of their intended 
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impiety, in defpoiling bis temple. The awful folem- c H A ?• 
nity of the place confpired with the horrors o£ X- 
the tempeft , and the guilty feelings of their 
own confciences. Thefe united terrors were fuf- 
ficient to diflurb all the rational principles of their 
minds, and even to confound the cleared percep- 
tioas of their fenfes. They imagined , that they 
heard many founds , which they did not hear ; and 
that they fawroany phantoms, which they did not 
fee. An univerfal panic feized them ; at lirft they 
remained motionlefs , in filent amazement ; they 
afterwards fled with difordered fteps and wild de« 
fpair. The Delphians , who perceived their con- 
fufion , and who believed that the gods , by the 
moft manlfeft figns , defended their favorite abode 9 
TuQied impetuoufly from their faftnefles , and de- 
ftroyed great numbers of the terrified and unrefifl- 
ing enemy ^ The remainder took the' road of 
Boeotia , in order to join the main body under 
Xerxes , which having already deftroyed the hoftile 
cities of Thefpi^ and Platsea, was marching with 
full expedlation to inflidt complete vengeance on 
the Athenians. 

The united army arrived in the Attic territory xenrei in^ 
three months after their paflage over the Hellefpont. ▼•^et At- 
They laid wafte the country , burned the cities , and 
levelled the temples with the ground. At length 
they took poffeffion of the capital ; but the inha- 
bitants, by a retreat no lels prudent than magnani* 
mous , had withdrawn from the fury of their r#» 
fentmeiic* 

^ iitrodot. It ▼iii* c xxxfiL et rtq^. tt Diod«f. 1. xi. p. 250* 
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« H A p. It was iropoflable for the Athenians at once to 
X. oppofe the Perfian army, which marched from 
which the Boeotia, and to defend the weftern coafts ofKjrecce 
had ewca!. ^g^inft the ravages of a numerous fleet. The in- 
•ted» habitants of Peloponnefus, defpairingof being able 

to refift the enemy in the open field, had begun 
to build a wall acroCs the ifthmus of Corinth , as 
their only fecurity on the fide of the land againft 
the Barbaric invafion. In thefe circumftances^ the 
Athenians, by the advice of Themiftocles, em- 
braced a refolution which eclipfed the glory of all 
their former exploits. They abandoned to the 
Perfian rage their villages, their territory, their 
walls, their city^^tfelf, with the revered tombs of 
their anceftors ; their wives and children, and aged 
parents, were tranfported to the ifles of Salamis 
and iElgina, and to the generous city of Traezoh^, 
on the Argolic coaft, which, notwithflanding the 
defedion of Argos , the capital of that province , 
fieadfaftly adhered to the maxims of patriotifna, 
^d the duties of frlendlhip. The embarkation 
was made with fuch hafte, that the inhabitants were 
obliged to leave behind them their houfehold fiir- 
niture, their (latues and pidures, and in general 
the moft valuable part of their property. But 
ihey were willing to relinquifh all for the fake of 
their country, which they well knew confifted not 
in their houfes, lands, andeffeds', but in that equal 

* Ov Tuoti nit ^}M$ uh 
Tf x*^ rsxrovfiuy oei 9roXc<f H€S9 $ 
AXX i^8 'jroT (XV uvn ANAPES 
At;rtf ( m^n uion; , 
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conftitiUion of government, which they had received c H A y. 
from their anccftors, and which it was their duty x% 
to tranfmit unimpaired to pofterity. This confti- 
tation it was impoffible for them to defend, unlefe 
they determined , at the rifle of their lives, and of 
every thing dear to them, to maintain the general 
independence of the Grecian confederacy ; the in- 
tereft of which became doubly precious, by being 
thus infeparably conneded with their own. 

The Athenians capable of bearing arms or of and tm. 
handh'ng an oar, embarked on board the fleet (la- Jj^'^J^*! 
tioned at Salamis. The fhips equipped and man- saUnUib 
ned by them alone, exceeded in number thofc of 
all their allies together, although the combined 
force was confiderably augmented by the naval 
ftrength of Epirus and Acarnania, which, formerly 
doubtful and irrefolute, had been determined to 
die Gdc of Greece by the fortunate iffue of the 
engagements at Artemifium. The whole Greciaa 
armament , thus increafed , amounted to 'three 
hundred and eighty veffels. That of the Perfians, 
which now took pofTeflion of the Athenian har- 
bours, lying to the fouth of the ftrait occupied by 
the Greeks, had alfo received a powerful reinforce- 
ment. The Locrians, Boeotians, and in general 
every people who had fubmitted to their arms, rea- 
dily fupplying them with fhips; and feveral of the 
Egean iflands having at length prepared the quota 
which they had formerly been commanded to fur- 
niflu Wc are not exadUy informed of the number 
or ftrength of the additional fquadron ; but it was 
fuppofed fuUy to compenlate the lofs occafioned 
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CHAP. 
X. 

Xerxes de« 

Cerminet 
to fight 
■gaia at 



Tff power, 
fully (liC 
fuaded 
from that 
meafure by 
Artemllia. 



by ftorms and fea-fights, and to rcftore the Perfian 
fleet to its original complement of twelve hundred 
fail •. 

Trufting to the immenfe fupcriority of his ar- 
mament, Xerxes was (1111 defirous to make trial of 
his fortune at fea, notwith (landing his former dif- 
afters on that element. But before he came to a 
final refolution, he fummoned a council of war, in 
order to hear the opinion of his maritime fubjedls 
or allies. The tributary kings of Tyre and Sidon, 
the leaders of the Egyptians, Cyprians, and Cili- 
cians, ever ready to flatter the paflions of their 
fovcreign, offered many frivolous reafons in favor 
of the alternative to which they perceived hijoa 
inclined. But in the fleet of Xerxes there was a 
Grecian queen named Artemifia , widow of the 
prince of Haiicarnaffus, and who had aflumed the 
government of that city and territory for the bene* 
fit of her infant fon. Compelled by the order of 
Xerxes, or perhaps irritated againft the Athenians, 
for fome reafons which hiftory does not record, fhe 
not only fitted out five (hips to attend the Perfian 
expedition, but took upon herfelf the command of 
her little fquadron, and on every occafion condui^ed 
it with equal (kill and bravery. Such vigor of 
mind, united with fo delicate a form, deferved to 
excite admiration in every part of the world ; but 
the manly fpirit of Artemifia becomes ftill more 
admirable, when we confider the fevere reftraints 
which have been in all ages impofcd on the female 



* Hcrodot, Diodor. nbi fopra; et Pint, in Tfaemiftode. 
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fex , by the manners and climate of Afia. Her chap* 
fuperlor genius recommended her to the peculiar x. 
favor of Xerxes, who was obliged to efteem in a 
woman the virtues which he himfelf wanted fpirit 
to pradlife. Trading to his advantageous opinion 
of her courage and fidelity , Arcemifia dilTented 
from the general voice of the allies , and even op- 
pofed the inclination of the prince. " Her former 
exploits on the coaft of Eubcea afforded fufficient 
proof that her prefent advice was not the child of 
timidity. She had been ever forward to expofe her 
perfon and her fame in the fervice of the great 
king; but it was impoflible to diflemble the mani-i 
feft fuperiority of the Greeks in naval affairs. Yet, 
were the two armaments as much on a foot of 
equality in pomt of bravery and experience, as 
they were unequal in numbers, what motive could 
induce Xerxes to venture another engagement at 
fea ? Was he not already in poffeflion of Athens , 
the great objed of the war ? The Spartans , who 
had oppofed his progrefs at Thermopylx, had 
reaped the juft fruits of their temerity: thofe af- 
iembled at the ifthmus of Corinth might eafily be 
involved in a fimilar fate. The Feloponnefus 
might then be laid wafte by fire and fword, which 
would complete the deftrudion of Greece. In^ 
ftead of proceeding immediately to that peninfula, 
Ihould Xerxes chufe to continue only a few weeks 
in the Attic territory, four hundred Grecian fliipt 
could not long be fupplied with provifions firon^ 
the barren rocks of Salamis. Neceflity muft conv> 
pel them to furrender, or drive them tp their 
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M A p. refpcdive cities, where they would become an cafy 
Xt prey to the Perfian arms. " Thefe judicious obfer- 
vations were heard without approbation; the worft 
opinion prevailed, being the bed adapted to flatter 
the vanity of Xerxes. 
p«Hh«r8, When the Grecian commanders obferved that 

Gretki^ ^* the cnemy prepared to venture another engage* 
ment at fea, they likewife aflembled to deliberate 
whether they Ihould continue in the ftrait between 
Salamis and Attica, or proceed further up the 
gulph, towards the Corinthian ifthmus. The lat- 
ter propofal was generally approved by the confe- 
derates of Peloponnefus, who anxioufly dcfired, in 
the prefent emergency, to approach as near as pof- 
fible to their refpedive cities. Some hadened to 
their (hips, and hoifted fail, in order to depart; and 
it feemed likely that their example would be foon 
(bllowed by the whole fleet. On board the fliip of 
Themiftocles was Mnefiphilus, formerly mentioned 
as the inftrudor of his youth, and who now accom- 
panied him as his counfellor and friend. The expe- 
Tienced wifdom of Mniefiphilus readily difcerned,that 
ihould the Greeks fail from Salamis, it would be 
impoffible to prevent the general difperfion of their 
armament. He therefore exhorted Themiftocles, 
to endeavour, by all means poflible, to prevent 
this fatal meafure; and particularly to perfuade the 
Spartan admiral, Kuribiades, to alter his prefent 
intention. 
Gvfdedbr Themiftorles readily embraced the opinion of 
tbeabiiu Ijjs friend. Having waited on Euribiades, he ob- 
THemifto. tain«d his confem to fununon a lecond aflembl/ 
fin, 
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of Ae confederates. After they were fully con- c n a p& 
vened, the Athenian began to call their attention 3U 
to the (late of their affairs ; but his difcourfe was 
infolently interrupted by Adimantus , the com- 
mander of the Corinthians, who had conftantly 
difcovered a particular folicicude for returning to 
the ifthmos. Themiftoclcs, no lefs prudent than 
brave, anfwered his reproaches with calmnefs, and 
then addreffing himfelf to Euribiades, ^^ The fate 
of Greece, *' faid he, " depends on the decifion of 
the prefent moment, and that decifion on you; if 
you refolve to fail to the iflhmus, we muft aban- 
don Salamis, Megara, and £gina; we (hall be 
compelled to fight in an open fea, where the ene« 
my may fully avail themfelves of their fuperiof 
numbers; and as the Perfian army will certainly 
attend the motions of their fleet, we (hall draw their 
combined (Irength towards the Grecian peninfula^ 
our laft and only retreat. But if you determine to 
retain the (hips in their prefent Ration , the Per* 
fians will find it impofiible, in a narrow clu#>nel, to 
attack us at once with their whole force : we (hall 
preferve MegaYa and Salamis , and we (hall effec- 
tually defend Peloponnefus ; for the Barbarians 
being, as I firmly truft, defeated in a naval en- 
gagement, will not penetrate further than Attica^ 
but return home with difgracc. ** He had fcarcely 
ended his words , when Adimantus broke forth in- 
to new invedives, affeding furprife that Euribia- 
des fbould liften to a man who, fince the taking of 
Athens, had not any city to defend: that the Athe- 
nians ought jhcn to have a voice in the council ^ 
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CHAP, vrhen they could fay they had a home, Tbemif- 
ac. tocles replied , " that the Athenians had indeed 
undervalued their private eftates and poffeffions, ia 
comparifon of their political independence, and 
the general fafety of Greece, and glorioufly aban- 
doned their aty in defence of their countty. But 
uotwithftanding this facrifice for the public good, 
they had ftill a home far more valuable than 
Corinth, two hundred (hips of war well armed and 
manned, which no nation of Greece could refifV. 
That (hould the confederates perfift in their prefent 
dangerous refolution, the Athenians would in thefe 
ihips embark their wives and families ; defert a 
country, which had firft forfaken itfelf; and repair 
to the coaft of Italy, where it was foretold by an- 
cient oracles, that Athens (hould, in fome future 
time , form a great and flouri(bing fettlement. 
That the Greeks would then remember and regret 
the advice of Themiftocles , when, abandoned by 
the moft confiderablc part of their allies , they be- 
came a^afy prey to the Barbarian invader. " The 
firmnefs of this difcourfe (hook the refolution of the 
confederates ; and it was determined by the majority 
to continue at Salamis. 

Between this important refolve and the engage* 
nient, there intervened a moment of the moft anxious 
folicitude. The minds of men, impreflfed with the 
awful idea of the events about to be tranfaded , 
were thrown off their ordinary bias ; and as the 
operations of nature, and the agency of invifible 
beings, are always fondly conneded in the imagi- 
nation vrith the momentous concerns of human 
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life, the Greeks felt, or believed they felt, extra- c h a v. 
ordinary convulfions of the elements; they faw, or x 
fancied they faw, hideous fpedlres in the air; and 
beard, or imagined they heard, the moft terrible 
and threatening voices **. But all thcfc ftrange and 
fupernatural appearances, which would otherwife 
have been doubtful or alarming, were proved, by 
a clear and explicit oracle , to foretel the dellruc<» 
tion of the Barbarians. 

Notwithftanding this favorable intimation of the ««*t «• 

divine will, which was carefully improved by the theil^L^ 

wifdom and eloquence of Themiftocles , the Pe-^ nioa i 

loponnefians were ready to return to their firft de- 

termination. A vefTel arriving from the Iflhmusy 

brought advice that the fortifications there were 

almofl completed ; if the fleet retired to the neigh* 

bouring fhore, the failors might, even after a de- 

feat at fea, take refuge behind their walls; but if 

conquered near the coafts of Salamis, they would 

be for ever feparated from their families and friends, 

and confined, without hope or refource, within the 

narrow limits of a barren ifland. In important 

alternatives , when the arguments on each fide are 

almoft equally perfuafive, the party which we have 

embraced often appears the worli, merely becaufe 

we have embraced it. Any new circumfVancc or 

conflderation is always capable of changing the 

balance , and we haftily approve what we rejeded 

after much deliberation. Left this propenfity pre^entei 

ihould, as there was much reafon to fear, agaia fcy • <i*»- 



iag mea* 
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CHAP, difconcert his meafures, Thcmiftoclcs determined 
^' to prevent the Greeks from the poflibility of 
fure of gratifying it. There con^monly lived in his family 
tociM a man named Sicinus, who at prefent accompanied 

him. He was originally a flave, and employed in 
the education of his children ; but by the genero- 
fity of his patron, had acquired the rank of citizen, 
with confiderable riches. The firmnefs and fidelity 
of this man rendered him a proper inftrument for 
executing a ftratagem, which concealed, under 
the maOc of treachery, the enthufiafm of public 
virtue. Having received his inftrudions from 
Themiftocles, he privately failed to the Perfian 
fleet, and obtaining admiffion into the prefence of 
Xerxes, declared, " That he had been fent by the 
captain of the Athenians , who could no longer 
endure the infolence of his countrymen, to acquaint 
the great king , that the Greeks , feized with 
confternation at the near approach of danger, had 
determined to make their efcape under cover of 
the night : that now was the time for the Perfians 
to atchieve the. mod glorious of all their exploits, 
and, by intercepting the flight of their enemies, 
accomplifh their deftrudion at once ". ** The deceit 
was believed; the whole day, and the greatcft part 
of the fucceeding night, the Perfians employed in 
fecuring the feveral paflfeges between the iflands 
and the adjacent coaft; and that nothing might 
be negleded that could contribute to their fuccefs, 
they filled the little ifle, or rather rock , of Pfyttalea, 

" Herodot 1. fiii. c. Ixif. 
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tying between Salamis and the continent, with chap* 
the flower of the Pcrfian infantry, in order to x. 
intercept the miferable remnant of the Greeks , 
vrhoy after the expeded defeat, would fly thither 
for refuge. 

The firft intelligence of thefe operations was Hitiatttv 
brought to the Grecian fleet by Ariftides the 
Athenian, who feems not to have availed himfelf 
of the general ad of indemnity to return from 
banilhment, but who readily embraced every 
opportunity to ferve his country. Having with 
difficulty efcaped in a (mall veflel from the ifle of 
JEgina, the generous patriot immediately commu* 
nicated an account of what he had feen there to 
his rival and enemy, Themiftocles^ who, meeting 
his generofity with equal franknefs, made him the 
confidant of his fecret Their interview was as 
memorable as the occafton ; and, after a continued 
life of oppofition and hatred, they now Hrft agreed 
to fufpend their private animofities, in order to 
promote the common inCereft of their country. Af 
the Peloponnefian commanders were either waver- 
ing and irrcfolute, or had determined to fet fail^ 
Ariftides was defired to inform them of the arrange- 
ment which he had feen ; the confideration of his 
country however rendered bis evidence fufpeded, 
and it was imagined that he meant to facrifice the 
general intereft of the confederates to the fafety of 
the Athenian. families in Salamis. But the arrival 
of a veflel belonging to the ifle of Tenos confirmed 
the veracity of his report, and the Feloponnefians 
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CHAP, refolved to fight, becaufe it was impoflible to 

X. fly ". 
sea.fight Before the dawn of the day the Grecian fliips 
SfsiUmls. ^^^^ drawn up in order of battle; and the Perfians, 
who had been furprifed at not finding them 
attenapt to efcape during night , were ftill more 
furprifed when morning difcovered their clofc 
and regular arrangement. The Greeks began with 
the light their facred hymns and poeans, which 
preceded their triumphant fongs of war, accom- 
panied by the animating found of the trumpet. 
The fhores of Attica re-echoed to the rocks of 
Salamis and Pfyttalea. The Grecian acclamations 
filled the (ky. Neither their appearance nor their 
words betokened flight or fear, but rather deter- 
mined intrepidity, and invincible courage. Yet was 
their valor tempered with wifdom. Thcmiftoclcs 
delayed the attack until the ordinary breeze fhould 
fpring up , which was no lefs favorable to the 
experience of the Grecian mariners, than dangerous 
to the lofty unwieldine£> of the Perfian fhips *'. 
The fignal was then given for the Athenian line 
to bear down againft thtit ofthePhcenicians, which 
rode on the weft, off the coaft of Eleufis ; while 
the Peloponnefians advanced againft the enemy's 
left wing ftationed on the eaft, near the harbour 
of the Piraeus. The Perfians, confiding in their 
number, and fecure of vidory, did not decline the 
fight. A Phoenician galley , of uncommon fize and 
flrength, was diftinguilhed in the front of their 

<* Herodot. I. fiii. c. lizix. et feqq. " Id. Ibid. 
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line by every circuroflance of naval pomp. In the c H a 
cagcrnefs to engage , (he far outftripped her x. 
companions ; but her career was checked midway 
between the two fleets by an Athenian galley 
which had failed forth to meet her. The firft fhock 
{battered her fculptured prow, the fecond buried 
her in the waves. The Athenians, encouraged by 
this aufpicious prelude, proceeded with their whole 
force, animating each other to the combat by a 
martial fong: " Advance, ye fons of Athens, favc 
your country, defend your wives and children^ 
deliver the temples of your gods, regain the facred 
tombs of your renowned forefathers ; this day , the 
common caufe of Greece demands your valor. 
The battle was bloody and deftrudive, and 
difputed on the fide of the Perfians with more 
obllinate refiftance than on any former occafion; 
for, from the Attic coaft, feated on a lofty throne 
on the top of Mount ^gialos, Xerxes obferved the 
fcene of adion, and attentively remarked, with a 
view to reward and punilh, the various behaviour 
of his fubjeds. The prefcnce of their prince operated 
on their hopes, and ftill more powerfully on their 
fears* But neither the hope of acquiring the favor, 
nor the fear of incurring the difpleafure of a 
defpot, could furniOi principles of adion worthy 
of being compared with the patriotifm and love of 
liberty which aduated the Greeks. To the dignity 
of their motives, as much as to the fuperiority of 
their (kill , the latter owed their unexampled fuc- 
cefs in this memorable engagement. The forcmoft 
(hips of the Phcenicians were difperfed or funk. 
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e M A V. Amidft the terror and confufion occafioned by thcif 

X. repulfe, they ran foul of thofe which had been 

The PerC- drawn up in two lines behind them. The Athe- 

mns totally nJ^ns flcilfullv encircled them around, compreffed 

defeated, , . ^ ^ ■ * i< 1 i • 

them mto a narrower fpace, and mcreafed their 
diforder ; they were at length entangled in each 
other, deprived of all power of adion , and, to 
life the humble, but exprcflJve figure of an eye- 
witnefe, " caught and deftroyed like fifli in a net. **. *' 
Such was the fate of the right wing; while the 
lonians, who, on the left, oppofed the fleets of 
Peloponnefus and -Egina, furniflied them with an 
opportunity to complete the vidory. Many of the 
Afiatic Greeks, mindful of the advice given by 
Themiftocles, abandoned the intereft of the_ great 
king, and openly declared for their countrymen; 
others declined the engagement; the retiiaindcr 
were funk and put to flight. Among thofe which 
^fcaped Vras the Ihip of queen Artcmifia, who in 
the battle of Salamis difplayed fuperior courage 
andcondud: (he was clofcly purfued by an Ath^ 
nian galley, commanded by Amenias, brother of 
the poet ^fchylus. In this extremity flie em- 
ployed a fuccefsful , but very unwarrantable ftra- 
tagem. The neareft Perfian veflel was commanded 
by Damafithymus ^ a tributary prince of Calynda 
in Lyci^, a man with whom Artemifia was at va- 
riance. With great dexterity fhe darted the beak 
of her galley againft the Lycian veflel. Damafi- 
thymus was buried in the waves ; and Ametiias« 

i« Aftbyluf Pttfit. 

deceived 
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deceived by this me^uie ^ equally ^ttful Aiid ^ H k Pi 

aadacious, believed the veflfel of Artemifia onft ^» 

of thofc which bad deferted the Perfian iotereft» 

The Phoeaician and Ionian fquadrdns ( for that of 

the Egyptians had been exceedingly Vreakened by 

the adlion on the coaft of Eubcea) formed the main 

ftrength of the Perfian armament; after thefe Were 

defeated , the (hips at a diftance ventured not to 

advance^ but haftily changing fail^ meaAjred back 

their courfe to the Atnenian and other neighbouring 

tiarbours* The vidofs, difdaining to purfue them^ 

dragged the moft valuable part of tlje vrreck to the 

' coafts of Pfyttalea and Salamis. The narrow fea^ 

"were covered with the floating carcafes of the dead^ 

among whom were few Greeks , as even thofe Whd 

loft their fliips in the engageiheot, faved their livei 

by fwimming, art art Which they univerfally learried 

as a neceflary branch of education ^ and with which 

the Barbarians were totally unacquainted "; 

Xerxe^^d Scarcely time to confider and deplbiri* 
the deftrudion and difgrace of his fleet ^ when a 
Dew fpedtacle, not lefs moumfuL offered itfelf t(> 
his fight. The flower of the Peffian infantry had 
taken pod, as we have already obferved, on thd 
rocky ifle of Pfyttalea, in order to receive th6 
Ihattered remains of the Grecian armament, which^ 
after its exped-ed defeat ^ would naturally tak^ 
refiige on that barren coaft. But equally fallacious 
and fatal was their conjedure concerning the levent 

^^ fietbre Uiit period it Wat a law lit Acheiii aiici otfafer ftaiet 4 
rv( veuixg i.ix&ki^iou 'Ttputw fciv rt nxi ypafiputTxi <^*< ^^1^ ^^ 
Inn rtadiflg and fwimming. Sam. Petit, da ief. Atr. p. 11. 

Vol. n. H 
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CHAR df th* battle. The Greckc . difembarking from 
X. their fliips^ attacked, in the enthunAfin of vidory, 
thofe aftonifhed troopi, who, unable to rcCift, and 
finding it in^poifible to fly , were cut down to ^ 
roan. As Xerxes beheld this dreadful havoc, he 
ftarted in wild agitation from his filver throne, 
rent his royal robes,- and, in the firft moment of 
his returning tranquillity, commanded the main 
body of his forces, pofted ^along the Athenian 
coafl, to return to their refpedUve camps* 
Xeinet de- From that momeqjt he refolved to return with 
tern^nes to ^j, p^flfj^le expedition into Afia. Yet did his fears 
Ortece. and his policy conceal, for a few days, the defign, 
oot only from the Grecian but from the Perfian 
generals. Mardonius alone was too well acquainted 
with the genius of his mailer, to believe that 
his concern for the fafcty of his illudrious perfon 
would allow ^im to remain longer than neceflary, 
in a country which had been the fcene of fo many 
calamities. The artful courtier availed limfclf of 
the important fecret, to divert the ftorm of royal 
refentment which threatened t^e principal author 
of this inglorious undertaking. In his firft inter- 
view with Xerxes, he exhorted him , ^^ not to be 
too deeply affeded by the defeat of his fleet: that 
he had come to fight againft the Greeks, not with 
rafts of wood, but with foldiers and horfes: that 
the valor of the Perfians had oppofed all refiftance, 
and their invincible fovereign was now maftcr of 
Athens, the main objedl of his ambition: that 
having acconoplifhed the principal end of the enter- 
prife, it was time for the great king to return 
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Irom the fatigues of war to the cares of govern- 
ment; for with three hundred thoufand chpfen 
men he would undertake to profecutc his defigns, 
and to complete his vidory." Such is the language 
of adulation , too often held to princes. The 
other courtiers confirmed, by their approbation, 
tht advice of Mardonius ; and the 'Perfian mo- 
narch , while he obeyed the didatcs of his own 
puGUanimity, feemed to leave Greece in reludant 
compliance with the anxious folicitude of his 
fubjecls. 

• The remains of the Perfian fleet , frightened 
from the coaft of Greece, returned to the har- 
bours of Afia Minor, and afterwards aflembled 
and rendezvoufed , during the enfuing winter, in 
the port of Cyme. The tranfports were ordered 
to the Hellefpont , on the banks of which Xerxes 
arrived with his troops in forty-five days, after 
intolerable hardfliips and fatigue. Famine and 
pcftilence filled up the meafure of their calamities; 
and, excepting the three hundred thoufand chofen 
men committed to Mardonius, a detachment of 
whom guarded the royal perfon to the coaft , 
fcarcely a remnant was left of fo many millions '\ 
The bridge oftcntatioufly ereded on the Hellefpont 
would have prefented , had it remained entire, a 
mortifying monument of paft greatnefs. But this 
magnificent fabric had been deftroyed by a tempeft: 
'tnd fuch is the obfcurity with which Xerxes 
returned from Greece, compared with the blaze of 
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H A F. grandeur in which he arrived there, that it m 
X. uncertain whether becroffed the channel in a PhoB- 
nician fhip of war, or only in a fifliing-boat". 
Having returned to Sardis, he endeavoured to 
compenfate for the difappointment of ambition by 
the gratification of fenfuality, and buried himfelf 
in pleafures* more infamous and degrading, and 
not lefs frightfully criminal, than all the difgrace 
which his pride had incurred, and all the calami- 
ties which his fubjeds bad either inflided or fuf- 
fcred ". 
Xcafiym Wh^n the Greeks had leifure to examine the 
the Greeks cxtent and completenefs of their fuccefs, they de- 
ftfcertii«ir termined , in the firfl emotions of triumph and re- 
fiftory. fentmcnt, to purfue the fhattered remains of the 
enemy. That no Barbarian might efcape, they 
purpofed immediately to fail northward , to deftroy 
the Perfian bridge over theHellefpont, and thus to 
intercept their return. This defign was recom- 
mended, and chiefly fupported by the Athenians, 
who having experienced the greateft fhare of the. 
danger, felt moft fenfibly the joys of deliverance. 
But upon more mature deliberation, it occurred 
that the Perfians were ftill fufficiently numerous to 
afford juft grounds of terror. To their cowardice 
and inexperience, not to their want of ftrength, 
the Greeks owed all their advantages over them ; 
but (bould the impoflibility of retreat be added to 
their other calamities ^ they might derive courage 

'7 Confer. Htrod. Juftin. Corn. Nepot. 
.'' Htrodot. tt Diodor. ikid. 
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from defpair, and, by cflForts hitherto unexcrtcd, c H a F. 
repair the confequences of their pad errors and x. 
misfortunes. Thefe confiderations, firft fuggefted, 
it is faid , by Euribiades the Spartan , were adopted 
by Theraiftocles , who convinced his countrymen 
that the jealoufy of the Grecian gods , unwilling 
that one man ihould be lord of Europe and Afia f 
rather than their own prowefs, had given them the 
vidory over Xerxes; a prince of fuch folly and 
madnefs, that he had treated with equal irreve* 
rcoce things human and divine, deftroyed the 
iacred temples, overthrown the venerable altars 
and images, and impiouflyinfulted the gods of the 
Hellefpont with ftripes and fetters. That it was 
the duty of the Athenians, after having glorioufly 
repelled the common enemy, to provide for the 
fubfiftence of their wives and families , to fow their 
lands, rebuild their houfes, and thus to repair , by 
the mod induftrious adivity, the dreadful ravages 
committed in their territories **. 

Themiftccles had no fooner perfuaded the Athe- ^f^^^ 
nians to embrace his opinion , than he fecretly dif- Th«mif. 
patched his confidant Sicinus to acquaint the great **^***' 
king with the danger which he had fo nearly 
efcaped , and to advife him to purfue his journey 
with all poffible expedition. Xerxes readily be* 
lieved a piece of information , which agreed with 
the fuggeftions of his own timidity. The rapidity 
of his march confpired with other circumftances 
above-mentioned in proving fatal to the lives of 

M Htrodot L vlii. c tviii. et £t|9. 
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CHAP, his foijowers ; and the crafty Athenian , ^ho knowi 
X. ing the unftableaffedibns of the multitude , wiQied 
to deferve the gratitude of a king, gained the 
double advantage of difpelling fooner than could 
otherwife have happened, that dcftrudive clovd of 
Barbarians which hovered over his country, and of 
convincing their leader, that he was in part indebted 
for his fafety to that veiy man whofe counfels, ra- 
ther than the arms of Greece , had occaGoned his 
afflidlion and difgrace. 

The vidory at Salamis terminated the fccond 
3d of the Perfian expedition, which has, with 
much propriety, been compared to a tragedy. 
The Greeks foonunderftoodthat, notwithftanding 
the return of Xerxes , three hundred thoufand men, 
commanded by Mardonius, were cantoned for the 
winter in Thrace, Macedon , andTheffaly, with 
a defign to take the field early in the fpriog, and 
again to try the fortune of war. This intelligence 
deterred the Athenians from bringing home their 
wives and children , as they originally intended , 
from Troezen^, Salamis, and ^gina, bccaufe they 
had reafon to dread that their country would ex- 
perience new effeds of Barbarian rcfentmcnt. It 
appears, however, that a few citizens, more fan. 
guine in their hopes than the reft, returned to their 
ancient habitations; while the greater part con* 
tinned on board the fteet , or went to refide with 
their friends in the Pcloponnefus. 
Employ. According to modern ideas , it would be natural 

the"Greekt *^ cxpcd, that, Under the apprehenfi^u of another 
during th« formidable invafion , the Greeks fliould have 
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employed the irinter in raifing contributions, levying c H a r. 
and difciplining troops, and concerting proper x. 
meafures for the public defence. But fucb prepa* 
rations were in fome degree unneceflary, becaufe 
in the Grecian republics almoft every citizen was a 
ibidier; and the different ftates were at all dnoes 
too weakly united , to agree in any uniform plan 
of operations. Befides, the cuftoms and prejudices 
of that early age obliged them to obferve many 
forms and ceremonies , which interfered ^ith em- 
ployments feemingly more ufeful, on fuch an im- 
portant emergency. We find , accordingly, that 
inftead of increafmg or imprdving their military 
cftablilbment, the Greeks fpent the winter ** in 
dividing the fpoil ; afligning to the different com- 
manders the prizes of condud and valor; per- 
forming the lafl; offices to the dead ; celebrating 
their games and feflivals ; and difplaying , both in 
the multitude of their prayers, and in the magniA- 
cence of their offerings , the warroeft gratitude to 
their proteding dmnities. The dedications to the 
gods were intrinfically valuable. The rewards 
beftowed on their generals were fimpk tokens of 
pablic efleera. The firft confifled in vafcs, flatues, 
and other ornaments of gold and filver; the fp- 
cond in a wreath of pine, laurel, or olive: a cic- 
cumflance which made Tigranes the Perfian ex^ 
claim, "Heavens! againft what men have wc 
come to contend? infenfible to intereft, they fight 
only for glory ! " ^ 

^* Ilerodoc 1. viii. c. cxxi. et feqf. 
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f H A Ft Icisnotfurprifing, thatihe inftitutions of Greece 
X. fliould have deceived an untutored Barbarian , >vfaen 
Of the At vre confider that even the modern philofopher and 
jnld"Th«. fciftorian have been too often xlazzled by their fpleo- 
mifiociei , dor. Yet notwithftanding what Tigranes believed, 
9nd what, from the fond admiration of antiquity, 
many modern writers have aflertcd , the indifcri- 
minate praife of difmtereftednels by no mean$ be- 
longed to the Grecians. When the commanders 
of their feveral (hips and fquadrons affembled to 
iregulate the didribution of naval and military re^ 
'Vrards , each captain , with a felfiflinefs equally in* 
delicate and unjuft, arrogated to himfelf the fitik 
prize of merit; though moft of them ackno\i^ 
ledged the dcfert of Themiftocles as fecond to their 
own *'. This general aflfignment of the fecond , 
while all alike afTumed the (irft place, was equi- 
valent to a public declaration in favor of the 
Athenian: and the honors which were conferred 
on him , both in his own country and in Sparta , 
fufficiently confirmed the decifion. The ufual 
marks of the public efteem were not indeed attend- 
ed with any immediate profit ; but their confe- 
quences were extremely beneficial. Supported by 
t]|e favorable opinion of his countrymen, a com- 
mander by fea or^land frequently attained an au- 
thority , the exercife of which was equally adapted 
to flatter pride and to gratify avarice. The beha- 
viour of Themiftocles , after he had acquired fufB- 
fdeqt merit with the public to juftify his rapaciQTf 

»' Herodot. 1. TiiU $. juM. 
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affords one memorable example of this kind; and c H a i?. 
"we ihall meet with many more, in examining the x. 
fobfequent events of the Grecian hifttfry, Inftead 
of remaining at home , in order to concert a plan 
for repelling the danger which threatened his coun- 
try, the Athenian commander failed with a little 
fijuadron to the Cyclades, laid thefe unfortunate 
iflands under an heavy contribution, and without 
the participation, or even knowledge of his col- 
leagues in command, enriched himfelf and his 
favorites **. 

On the approach of fpring, Mardonius prepared Mirdo. 
to take the field. Hisarmy confiftedof the Medes, ^;^*J^ 
Ferfians, Scythians, and Indians; and though re- open tht 
duced from the millions which followed Xerxes to •*"^^* 
about three hundred thoufand men, it was thereby 
rather delivered from an ufelefs incumbrance , than 
deprived of any real flrength. Before marching 
fromTheflaly, hisfuperftition engaged him to con- 
fult the Grecian oracles, and moved probably by 
an erroneous explanation of their ambiguous re- 
fponfes, he determined to try the effed of ncgo- 
ciation , before he had recourfe to arms. He might 
treat either with individuals^ or with communities. 
By the former method , the Thebans affured him , 
that he might become mafter of Greece , without 
hazarding a battle. ^ You have only , " faid they , 
^ to fend money to the leading men in the feve- 
ral republics. In this manner you will divide each 
ftate into fadions ; engage them in a civil vrar ; 

3* flerodot. 1. liil c. Uvr* 
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CHAP, and, vrhcnexhaufted by mutual hoftilitics, they wiH 
X, readily fubmic to your demands. " Mardonrus , in- 
Endea ftcad of puffuing this judicious fyftem, which would 
JeuchTht pJ'obably have been fuccefsful, fent Alexander^ 
Atbeoiani king of Macedon , to treat with fuch Athenians as 
m^ *^*^ ^^^ returned to their city. This illuftrious am- 
baffador, who boafted an Argive extradlion, was 
the tributary prince of a baibarous country; but 
of a country deftined , in a iuture age , to attain 
empire and renown, by the arts of Philip and the 
arms of his immortal fon. .The firft Alexander 
was peculiarly well qualified for executing the of- 
fice with which Mardonius had intruded him, 
becaufe his family had long be^n connected with 
the republic of Athens, by the facred cies of bofpi- 
tality. But his commiflion was as unwelcome as 
bis vifit was acceptable. The Athenians, there- 
fore, delayed calling an affcmbly to hear and an* 
fwer his difcourfe, until the Spartans (who were 
apprized of the intention of JVlardonius ) (bouid fend 
arobafladors to affift at the dcliberatTon. When all 
parties were convened, Alexander declared, ^'That 
be was fent on the part of Mardonius , who had 
received a mcffage from the great king, intimating 
bis will to forgive their paft injuries, to reinftatc 
them In their pofTeffions , to rebuild their houfcs 
and temples , and to receive them into the number 
of his friends and confederates." Mardonius theri 
fpoke for himfelf : ^ What madnefs , O Athenians, 
can impel you to maintain war againft a monarch, 
whom you cannot exped ever to conquer , nor hope 
always to refill? You are acquainted with the 
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iramber andr prowelis of the troops under ray com* c H A #« 
nund, vrbich^ formidable as they are, make but a x* 
finall part of the unbounded refources of Xerxes. 
Every year he can invade you with an increafmg 
fapcriority of ftrength ; fubmit, therefore, to a power 
which it is impoflible to op{>ofe ; profit , ere it be 
too late, of the difpofition of the great king, and 
accept the offer of an alliance which folly alone, not 
fortitude andfirmnefs, can engage you to decline/' 
Alexander ' endeavoured to add weight to tbefe 
confiderations , by obferving » ^ That his pad con. 
dud had uniformly proved the fmcerity of his at- 
tachment to the Athenians; and that he was firmly 
convinced of the expedience, and even neceflity of 
the meafures now in agitation , otherwife he (hould 
not have undertaken to propofe them. He there^ 
fore exhorted them to refledl on the advantages 
which would accrue to them hrom being alone , of all 
the Greeks , admitted into the alliance of Xerxes , to 
rcfledl alfo on the dreadful confequences which would 
attend their refufal, fince their country, placed as a 
prize between the contending parties, would there*> 
by be expofed to inevitable deflrudion *'." 

As footi as Alexander had ended his difcourfe^ bntwitb- 
the Lacedaemonian ambafTadors reprefented to the ®"* *"•* 
affembly, "That they had been fcnt on the part 
of their republic , to thwart the meafures of the 
Barbarians , with whom , in order to refent the quar- 
rel of her Athenian allies , Sparta had engaged in 
a bloody and deftrudive war. Could the Athc- 
nians then , for whofe fake alone the war which now 

'' HeroJot. I. viii. c. cxl. 
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Chap, exiended over all Greece was originally undertaken, 
3U abandon their friends and confederates , wbofe fer- 
vices they had every reafon to approve ? Could they 
aflbciate with Barbarians, whofe hoftilitics tbcy 
had every reafon to rcfent? Sparta aflFe<aionatcIy 
fympathized with their fuflferings, in the lofs of their 
houfes and their harvefts; yet the- confederates in 
general had endeavoured to prevent or repair the 
unhappy confequences of their lofs : They had main- 
tained their wives and families, fupported and 
educated their helplefs children , cherilhed and 
• . fuftained the declining years of their parents. Their 
generofity was not yet exhaufted; if the Athenians 
ihould be compelled again to abandon their coun- 
try, they would again find the fame hofpi table re- 
ception in Peloponnefus ; and their families , if it 
became neceffary, would be maintained at the com- 
mon expenfe, during the continuance of the war. 
Let them not, therefore,' be deceived by the fpc- 
cious words of the tyrant Alexander, who, at the 
expenfe of truth, endeavoured to promote the in* 
tereft of a tyrant like himfelf. The Athenians 
ought to remember, that neither juftice, nor ho* 
nor, nor fidelity, can be expedled from Tyrants 
and Barbarians **." Having thus fpoken, the La- 
cedxmonians, as well as Alexander, withdrew ; and 
the Athenians, after a fliort deliberation, anfwered 
both parties by the voice of Ariftides, who', as ar- 
chon, or chief magiftrate, prefidcd in the affembly • 
Firft, to the Macedonian they replied, "That as 
they were fufficiently acquainted with the ftrength 
of Xerxes, he might have fpared them the inf)ilt of 

^* Herodot. 1. viii. c. cxiii. 
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ddcribing its vaft fupcriority to their own. Yet, c H A P» 
in defence of liberty, there was no power too great x. 
to appofe. Return then , and tell Mardonius , that 
the Athenians will never make peace with Xerxes, ^ 
while the fun performs his annual courfe in the 
heavens ; but that , trufting to the afiiftance of the 
Gods and Heroes , whofe temples and images the 
tyrant has impioufly d Aroyed , we will refift him 
to the laft extremity. To conclude : Come not a 
fecond time to Athens with fuch meffages, the in- 
Iblence of which may make us forget that you are 
our friend, and conneded with us by the facred 
ties of reciprocal hofpitality/' The anfwer given 
to the Lacedaemonian ambafladors was delivered 
in a fiill higher drain of patriotifm: ^That the 
Barbarians, or even the peafants of Laconia, fhoutd 
fuppofe us capable of coming to an accommoda- 
tion, with the Perfians, does notfurprife us; but it 
is indeed furprifing , th^t you , citizens of Sparta, 
Ihould entertain the fame groundlefs fears; you, 
who have fo often heard by report, and who, on fo 
many occafions , have yourfelves witneffed , thedif- 
interefted magnanimity of our republic. Know 
then, that the richeft pofieflions on earth , that all 
the treafures of the great king, are not fufficient to 
feduce our unalterable attachment to Greece. 
The laws of God and man equally forbid our in- 
gratitude; or if all ties of duty were diffolved, our 
rtfentment againfl the Perfians would reftrain us. 
We muft avenge our plundered altars, our pro- 
ftrate images, our defolated temples. We muft 
avenge the caufe of our allies, and our own ; for 
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all the Greeks have the fame religion, language, 
lineage, and manners; and, while an Athenian fur- 
vives, will never, with his confent,* make peace 
with the Barbarians. We acknowledge with gra- 
titude your proffered kindneis to our families ; but 
henceforth we hope to provide for them, without 
giving the confederates any trouble on their ac- 
count. What we requeft of you is , that your 
army march with all poflible expedition towards 
BcBotia, that our united refinance may (lop the 
progrefs of the Barbarian , who , as foon as he is 
iapprized of our determined hoftility, will not fail 
to proceed fouthward, tO' invade Attica a fecond 
time *'. " ^ 

This conjcdlure was juftified by the event. The 
Ferfians within a few weeks marched into Boeotia, 
but the Athenians looked in vain for the expeded 
arrival of their Spartan auxiliaries. To have wit- 
neffed the proceedings juft defcribed in th^ Athe- 
nian affembly, we Ihould have imagined that there 
•was a generous conteft of patriotifm between the two 
■ republics; and that the happine& and glory of 
vGreece, not the intereft of their, particular commu- 
nities, was the great objed of their ambition. But 
•the Greeks had often much patriotifm in tbtir 
fpeechcs, when there was little in their hearts; and 
theSpartans, who had lately employed fuch powerful 
arguments to engage Athens in defence of the com- 
.mon caufe, totally abandoned their principles when- 
ever it fuited their convenience". Inftead of iffuing 
forth in order to fupport their allies in Bosotia, they 

*■« Heroclo^.1. vHi. c «!• ct feqq. ** lyfias, Ortt. funeb. 
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remained within the ifthmus, and endeavoured to c H 4 f • 
fortify that inlet into their territory with fuch addt- z. 
tional walls and bulwarks as might render it impe- 
netrable. The work was now complete ; and the 
Peloponnefuns, fecure, as they imagined, behind 
this folid rampart, equally difregarded the (afety, 
and defpifed the refentment, of their northern 
allies. 

The Athenians, a fecond time fbrfaken by their Maieaaii- 
confederates, were obliged again to defcrt their ^^j^l 
country. They had fcarccly failed to their fami- 
lies in Salamis, when Attica was invaded by the 
Ferfians. While the fugitives continued in that 
ifland , they received another embafly from IVIar- 
donius, offering them the fame terms which they 
had formerly rejeded. They flill perfifted in re- 
jcdling them ; in confequence of which , they be- 
held without apparent uneafinefs, from the fhores 
of Salamis , their territories *' again laid waftc; 
their cities, and viJlas, and temples, devoured by 
the flames; and every thing that had efcaped the 
fury of the firft invafion, deftroyed or confumed by 
the fecond. After committing thefe ravages, which, 
IS he had already obuined complete poffeffion of 
the country , defcrvc to be confidered only as the 
effcd of a chiJdifli refentitient, Mardonius returned 
into Boeotia, that his troops might be fupplied 
with provifions, and that, fhould the enemy offer 
them battle, they might engage in a country bet- 
ter adapted than Attica to the operations* of ca- 
valry. 

^^ fierodot. h ix* c i. ct feqq. 
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The Athenians, who bad been fent from Salamis 
to remonftrate with the Spartan council againft the 
delays or defertion of the Peloponnefians , were 
accompanied by the ambafladors of Platsea and 
Megara, who confirmed their arguments and com- 
plaints. With the indignation of difappointed 
confidence, they upbraided the indiflferencc and 
lukewarmnefs of the Spartans in the comoion caufe ; 
fentiments which ill correfponded with their own 
generous ardor. They contrafted the bafe trea«^ 
chery of Sparta, formerly the honor, now the 
difgrace of Greece, with the patriotic roagnani^- 
mity of Athens. The latter, they obferved, com« 
pelled by neceflGty, or urged by refentment of the 
fiiameful derelidlion on the part of her allies, would 
doubtlefs accept the terms offered by Mardonius^ 
and then the Peloponnefians mud become fenfible^ 
when it was too late, that the wall acrofs the ifth* 
mus formed but a partial and feeble defence; and 
however it might fecure them from inroads on 
the fide of the land , would ill proted their coafts 
againft the defcents of the Perfian, reinforced by 
the Athenian fleet "* 

Whether the eloquence of the ambaffadors, or 
the returning fenfe of public utility, overcame the 
pufiUanimous refolutions formerly embraced by 
the Spartans, it is certain that they now firft deter- 
njiined to take the field. Five thoufand Spartan 
pike-men were accoihpanied by thirty-five thoufand 
Helots* Their Peloponnefian allies fent their 



** LyCu, Orat. Fune^< 
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tefpedive contingents; fo that the heavy -afmed o u k P. 
ifien raifed in the penidfula exceeded twenty thou* Xi 
land, cOinmanded by Paufanias^ the guardian and 
icinfoian of FliftarchuS) fon of Leonidas. Havinjf 
marched beyond the illhniusi they were joined by 
Ariftides, at the head of eight thoufand Atheniansi 
and byafuperior number of their allies of (VIegarai 
Thefpix^ Plataca^, Salaihisi Eufooea^ and JEgina* 
The whole heavy-armed troops amounted to nearly 
forty thoufand ; the light* armed were the thirty* 
'five thoufand Helots, attendants on the Spartans i 
and about as many more, one to each foldieri 
attended the other divifiods of the army *** 

Mardonius havitig marched into Bc»otia, etl« 
camped oa the banks of the iEfopus. His army 
of three hundred thoufand men, while they waited 
the cncmy*8 approach, of which they were feci'etly 
informed by the Argives, were employed in build-^ 
ing a fquare fortification '^ about five quarters of si 
mile in front; a work of little utility^ fince it couid 
only defend a fmall portion of a camp which ex« 
tended many miles ^ from the Theban town of 
Erythraa, to the territory of the Plataeans. The 
Greeks having arrived. in thofe parts^ took pdft at 
•the foot of mount Githeron ^ direAly oppoiite to 
the enemy^ 

The hofiile armies remaiiied eleven days irt 
Acir encampments ^ during which fevcral incidents 
happened , which tend to difplay the maimers and 
charader of thofe great bodies of men^ who werd 

^* Unodot. L it* t. L tt fk^t. liH«dot4 Sicnl. h ti. tp Plot ill 
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HAP. foon to attempt the dcftrudlion of each other. CX 
JL the Grecians iohabiting the countries north of Au- 
tica, the Phocians, as we have already had occafioa 
to obferve, were the leafl difpofed to embrace the 
caufe of Mardonius. Yet as all their neighbours 
bad fubmitted to his arms, they reludantly fent to 
bis camp a thouiand foldiers, well armed, and com- 
manded by Harmocydes, a citizen of great influence 
and authority. They had not continued many 
days in the Perfian army, when an order came from 
Mardonius (the reafon was unknown), for the Pho- 
cians to be detached from the reft, and encamped 
in a feparate body on the plain. They had no 
fooner obeyed his command, than the whole Perfian 
cavalry appeared in fight , and foon formed them- 
felves in hoftile array. It immediately occurred 
to the Phocians, and particularly to their prudent 
comzpander, that Mardonius, fufpeding their fide- 
lity J or yielding to the folicitations of their invete- 
rate enemies the Theflalians, had determined their 
deftrudion. Harmocydes therefore , pointing to 
the cavalry, called to his companions, ^* You fee 
thofe men, who come with an evident intention to 
• deftroy us : but let us die like Grecians, and exert 
ourfelyes with all the fury of a defperate defence, 
rather than tamely fubmit to a difhonorable 
fate. " While he yet fpokc , the Phocians feized 
their arms, arranged themfelves in order of battle , 
and fupporting each other in redoubled ranks, pre- 
fented on every fide a firm circle of protended 
lances. Their warlike appearance ftruck terror 
jjito the furrounding cloud of Barbarians, who 
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advanced brandifliing, and a few of the nearcfl throw* B a 
ing, their javelins : but farther they ventured not x. 
to proceed ; the determined countenance of the 
Greeks fufficed to repel them ; they retired in haftc 
to the PcrGan camp. A herald was then fent by 
Mardonius, " defiring the Phocians to take cou- 
rage, nor to dread farther hoftilities; that they had 
fliown themfelves to be brave men , contrary to 
the account which he had received of them ; and , 
if they difplayed their valor in the Perfian caufc, 
they ihould find it impoflibic to conquer either 
Xerxes or himfelf in good offices **. " 

The above relation tends to prove, that none of 
the Greeks, not even thofe who joined the enemy, 
were deficient in courage. Another incident related . 
by the fame hiftorian proves, that notwithftanding 
the extreme folly of their commanders, the Pcrfians 
were not univerfally deficient in wifdom. While they 
•were encamped on theJEfopus, a wealthy Theban, 
named Attaginus, invited Mardonius, with fifty of 
liis mod diftingui(bed officers, to a magnificent 
entertainment. \ The feaft was given at Thebes , 
and an equal number of Boeotians were called to 
it. Among thefe was Therfander, a native of Or* 
chomenus, and a perfon of the higheft diftindioil 
in that city. Two of the guefts were placed on 
-each couch; and, as Therfander himfelf related to 
Herodotus , his Perfian companion, after fupper, 
entering into converfation in the Greek tongue^ 
teftified, under the feal of fecrecy, his gloomjr 

'* Hcrodot 1. ix. c. i. tt re9). 
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CHAP, apprehenfions concerning the event of the prefcnfe 
X0 war. He did not even hefitate to declare his firm 
perfuafion^ that few Perfians would furvive an en- 
gagement. When alked by the Theban , Why be 
did not coinmunicate his opinion to his general? 
lie faid , that men of plain fenfe and honefty had 
feldom much influence with the great It appeared 
from the whole tenor of his difcourfe, that there 
were many people in the Perfian army, who, lila 
himfelf, lamented the mad ambition of Xerxes, 
and the fatal ralhnefs of Mardonius; and who, 
Vhile they refpedted their ftations and dreaded their 
power, defpifed their charaders, and condemned 
their conduA ". This obfervation it is proper to 
make for the honor of human nature. In abfo- 
lute governments, it is faid that men obey, like 
a flock of flieep, the voice of a defpot ; yet it may 
be faid with equal truth, that amidft the obedience 
extorted by fear, they often fee and regret the'folly 
of their (hepherd. 
Skiraiiftiict In this fituation, it was fcarcely to be expeftcd 
ihe^mkt ^^^ ^^ hoftile camps fljould remain without frc- 
and tht quent (kirmiflies. Thefe preludes to the general 
wviOrT. engagement ended favorably for the Grecians. 
Three thoufand foldiers, furnilhed by the rocky 
diftrid of Megara, were polled on the fide moft 
«xpofed to the enemy's cavalry , by whofe incor- 
jions they had been fo much haraflcd , that.thcjr 
determined to abandon that diflicult ftation. Be- 
fore executing their defign ^ they fent a herald tt 

I' Hero4«t 1. bu «• xw. 
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die Grecian generals , intimating the refolution q h 4 f. 
they had taken from necellicy, and at the fame time x. 
hinting the injuflice of detaining them , from the 
time of the iirft encampment, in a pod of peculiar 
danger, which though they had hitherto indeed main- 
tained With fmgular conftancy and fortitude, they 
no\^ found themfelves unable longer to defend. 
Pauianias addreffed himfelffucceflively to the whole 
army, to know whither any divifion was willing to 
change pofts with the Megarians. All were filent, 
or declined the propofal on frivolous pretences. 
The Athenians alone, aduated by that love of pre- 
eminence which they did not more ardendy defiro 
than they juftly deferved, volunta^rily offered their 
fervices on this trying occafion. They had not 
long occupied the important poft, when the ene^r 
my's cavalry began to affault them. The aflault 
they repelled with vigor , Sind Mafiftius the 
Pcrfian general fell in the adion. •A terrible 
conflid enfued, according to ancient cuftom, around 
the body of the dead. The Athenians at length 
gained poflellion of it; though they began to give 
way before the general attack of the horfc, yet 
upon being fupported by a reinforcement from the 
main body, they again recovered their ground, and 
compelled the Perfians to retire. When the firft 
unwelcome mefTengers arrived in the camp with 
an account of their own defeat, and the death of 
the general , Mardonius and his attendants buril 
into tears ; their lamentations were foon communi* 
cated to the troops , and diffufed over the army, 
vrhofc plaintive cries filled the whole land of 

1 3 
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Boeotia. The Perfians tore their hair, disfigured 
their faces, and difplayed every fymptom of into- 
lerable woe ; for they had loft Mafiftius , who itk 
comelinefsand ftature was the firft of their generals » 
and in military courage and addrefs only fecond ta 
Mardonius '*• 

The Grecians having thus bravely delivered 
themfelves from the incurfions of the Perfian ca^ 
valry , were now expofed to a ftiJl greater inconvc-^ 
nience, the fcarcity of frefh water, which foon ob-^ 
liged them to decamp. Their late fuccefs afford- 
ed a favorable moment for executing this dan-» 
gcrous meafure. " They proceeded in arms along 
the foot of mount Citheron , prepared to repel the 
attack of the enemy, by converting the column 
of march into an order of battle. They arrived 
without oppofition at the place appointed. This 
was a plain near the village of Hyfia , in the territory 
of Plataea, irrterfperfed with many gentle eminences ^ 
adorned with a grove and temple facred to the ge- 
nius of the place , and enriched by the copious 
fountain Gargaphia; a neceffary refource to the 
Greeks, as the enemy, by means of theh* cavalry 
and archers , commanded both fides of the JEfopus^ 

It might be estpeded , that men prepared to de- 
fend every thing mod dear to them , (hould have 
preferved in the field perfedl agreement and una- 
nimity ; efpecially as the Greeks , on fome occa^ 
fionsat leaft, feemed fenfible that mutual union was 
neceflary for the general lafcty. When the allies 



>^ Herodok. 1, fx. c« cpxxjv. 
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on both fides the ifthmus had afTembled in Attica , e H 1 F^ 
they vowed with common confent to the gods, and x, 
boimd themfelves by the mofl tremendous oaths, 
to maintain with fteadfaft adherence an unfliaken 
fidelity to Greece , to prefer liberty to life , to obey 
the command of their leaders , and to bury their 
companions flain in battle. Should fortune render 
them vidlorious (which to their prefent ardor 
feemed fcarcely a matter of doubt ) , they fworc 
never to demolifh any city whofe inhabitants bad 
concurred with the general voice on -this important 
occafion , and never to rebuild the temples defaced 
by the Barbarians , but to leave them to the moft 
dillant pofterity , as a monument of facrilegious 
rage , and an incitement to honorable revenge. 
Theyfworealfo to inftitute an annual fcftival, de- 
nominated the Common Liberty", and to confe- 
crate public games and facrihces to the goddefs, the 
great author of their union, and the venerable ob* 
jcd of their worlhip. But thefe public - fpirited 
fentin^nts continued not long to adhiate them. 
We have already had occafion to remark feveral 
Tymptoms of approaching animofity. Their dif- 
fenfions foon broke out into an open rupture , and 
prevailed , even on the eve of a batde^ not only be* 
tween rival republics , but in the bofom of almoft 
every community. 

The firft conteft arofe between the Athenians betwee* 
^dTegeans , about the command of the left wing, ^.jj^^ ,„'^ 
Both parties yielded the right , as the place of Tegeans. 



*' Heroiot. t ix. e. viii. et fim- 
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H 4 Pf grcateft honor, to the Spartans. But the citizem 
X. of Tegea, in number three thoufand , had been longf 
deemed the bed foldiers in Arcadia ; and in all the 
conjund expeditions of the Peloponnefians , they 
had always obtained , unrivalled, the fecond honors 
of the field. Thcfe they profefled themfelves un- 
vrilling to relinquifh , alleging the heroic exploits of 
their ancient kings ; and afferting , ^ That the 
actions of the Athenians , performed either during^ 
their royal or democratical government, could not 
bear a comparifon with their own : they appealed 
on this fubjeA to the Lacedaemonians , in conjunc* 
tion with whom they had often fought and con* 
quered, and whofe decifion in their favor they 
rather claimed than requefted. " This bold pre- 
tenfion the Athenians eafily repelled, by theluftre 
f)f their ufual eloquence. '* We know , ** faid they , 
** that the Greeks arc here aflembled , not to dit 
pute about precedence , but to fight the Barbarian. 
Yet, as the Tegeans have mentioned /Aey-anceftors, 
it becomes us to maintain the immortal renown of 
our own. Need we mention their ancient vido* 
ries over the impious Thebans ; their chaftifement 
of the infolent Euryftheus ; their generous protec- 
tion of the unfortunate fons of Hercules ? Whea 
Greece was invaded by the warlike Amazons ,^ and 
afterwards by the fiercer favages of Scythia and 
Thrace , the Athenians refilled and overcame the 
common enemy, What people fought with more 
bravery than they in the war of Troy ? But pcr- 
Jiaps we , who now addrefs you , have degenentted 
from the gk>ry of our anceftors. Let the batde of 
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Marathon efface the foul fufpicion. There , an* c H 4 K 
aided and alone , vre defended the general fafety , x» 
maintained the glory of Greece , and raifed , by the 
proweis of our (ingle republic , a trophy over forty 
nations.. This exploit, had we no other to allege « 
entitles us to the rank claimed by the Tegeans , and 
to far higher honors. But the prelbnt is not a 
time for fuch contefts ; place us therefore, OSpar* 
tans ! in whatever ftation you think fit ; there, we 
will behave like brave men. " Their words were 
fcarcely ended , when the whole army of the Lace- 
daemonians cried out with one confent , ^ That 
the Athenians were far more worthy than, the Te« 
geans , or any nation of Arcadia , to (land at the 
head of the left wing ; ** and accordingly they at 
filmed that important poft '^. 

Meantime the Barbarian army approached. The Tht ?m 
Medes and Ferfians encamped on the plain, front- f|![Ji*p*Ilij|, 
log the Spartans : the Grecian auxiliaries were tht # mihi. 
placed in dire A oppofition to' the Athenians. It 
is eafy to perceive , even at this diftance of time ^ 
the reafon of fuch an arrangement. The Perfians, 
avoided to encounter the Athenian bravery , which 
they had already fatally experienced in the field ol 
Marathon ; and as the Thebans were the mo(t 
powerful and the warmeft of their foreign allies, a» 
^ell as the inveterate enemies of Athens ^ it was 
thought proper to oppofe them to that fide on 
which the Athenians were pofted. Ambiguous 
oracles » attended by unfavorable omens and 



'^ flerodot. 1. ix« e. nfi. et ft%%. Pint In Ariftid. 
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CHIP, prophecies , had hitherto deterred Mardonius from 
X0 venturing a general engagement; and he vras at 
length determined to this meafure , not from any 
aufpicious" change in the admonitions of heaven, 
but from the apparent timidity occafioned by the 
real diffenfions of the Greeks. 
The The fame reafons which made Mardonius defirc 

^ "l^afe!* ^^ preferve , made Paufanias wifti to alter , the 
coad time, relative difpofition of their refpeftive camps. Ex- 
cepting in the glorious conteft at Thermopylae , in 
v^hich they devoted themfelves to death for the 
fafety of their country , the Spartans had never con- 
tended with the Medes ; but they had often fought 
and conquered the Boeotians. Paufanias therefore 
defired (for , though dignified with the title of Ge- 
neral , he could not command) the Athenians to 
change plaices with his countrymen. This requeft 
vras cheerfully complied with; but other circum^ 
fiances fowed diflenfion in the Athenian camp''. 
The quiet likewife of the Lacedaemonians was dif- 
turbed by the quarrels between Paufanias and 
Anompharetus , the Spartan next in command; 
and confpiring with thefe internal animofities, the 
Perfian horfe beati up their quarters , intercepted 
their convoys , and , by an unexpeded incurfion , 
Jeftroyed their watering-place. It thus became 

' ^ The prophets confulted were Greeks , who perhaps fecretlf 
ferved the caufe of their country. Mardonius refolved to engage the 
enemy , as we learn from Herodotus , without regarding their pre- 
diftious. Alexander of Macedon came in the night to the Gtedafl 
camp « to give intimation of that refolution ; yet Mardonius feems to 
have been immediately determined to atuck, by the circtunftaBcei 
mentioned in the text. 

»* Pinurch, in Ariftid. 
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Bcceffary again to decamp. The obfcurity of c H A F< 
midnight was chofen as the mofl convenient time x« 
for eCFedtiog this purpnfe; and the deftined place 
of retreat was a najnrow flip of ground lying cowards 
the fource of the ^fopus, and confined between 
that river and mount Citheron. This pod was at 
leaft. preferred by the majority ; for the Greeks 
were by no means unanimous : fo that when the 
march was ordered , many of the allies abandoned 
their leaders ; others took refuge in the neigh- 
bouring temples, to elude the purfuitof the horfe^ 
while Anompharetus the Spartan declared , ^ That 
neither he , nor the divifion under his command , 
Ifaould ever fly from the enemy : " and in confe- 
quence of its difperfion in fo many different direc- 
tions , the Grecian army prefented next morning 
the appearance , not of a regular march , but of a 
flight or rout. 

Mardonius was apprized that the Greeks had Mardo. 
changed their order of battle. He was now in 
formed , that they had abandoned their camp. mem. 
Not doubting that f«ar had precipitated their re« 
treat, he ordered his foldiers to purfue the fugitives^ 
and to complete the viAory. The Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians were flill within his reach ; the for-* 
mer near the foot of the mountain , the latter in 
the middle of the plain. Having fent his Grecian 
auxiliaries, amounting to fifty thoufand, againfl; 
the Athenians, he advanced with the braveftofthe 
Perfian troops againft that portion of the enemy 
vrhich had fhown an anxious folicitude to avoid his 
arms. Never did the contraft appear greater , than 
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H A r. in the oppofite appearance and behaviour of the 
3U hoftile armies on this occafion. The Barbarians^ 
sU armed, and totally ignorant of difcipline, ad- 
vanced without order, and with a loud infulting 
noifc. The Lacedaemonians, carefully covered 
%¥ith their fhields , obferved in filence the refult of 
their facrifices. While the heavenly admonitions 
vrcrcunfavorable, they patiently received the darts 
and javelins which the enemy threw upon them. 

^*pu'"^* But as foon'as Paufanias,cafijng his eyes towards 
a neighbouring temple of Juno , and devoutly en- 
treating the protedlion of the goddefs , had ob- 
tained, in the changing afped of the victims , a 
propitious anfwer to his prayer, they proceeded 
with intrepidity to clofe with their opponents ". 
The Perfians, reinforced with the Sacae, a Scy- 
thian tribe, fuftaincd the attack with great bravery. 
Immenfe numbers were flain; but new numbers 
fucceeded, crowding together in tumultuous dif- 
order, and making an hideous outcry, as if they 
had intended to tear in pieces and to devour the 
enemy. Mardonius , mounted on a white deed of 
uncommon ftrength and fwiftnefs, was diftin- 
guifhed in every part of the battle by the fplendor 
t)f his appearance, but ftill more by deeds of fignal 
valor. He was attended by a thoufand horfemcn, 
eonfiftingof the flower of the Perfian nobility, all 
alike ambitious to imitate the example , and to 
emulate the fame , of their leader. Had their fkill 
been equal to their courage , or had they prcvioufly 

'7 Herodot. t ix. e. Ixii. et re^^. 
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beftowed as much pains in difciplining their troops, o H A r. 
as in improving their own agility and addrefs, X. 
either the Greeks rouft have been conquered , or 
the battle nouft have renaained doubtful. But the 
Barbarians aded without union or concert ; and as 
they fought fmgly, were fucceffively defeated. It 
is the nature, and the greateft difadvantage of ca-^ 
valry , not to increafe in force in proportion to the 
reduplication of their ranks. The Grecian pha^ 
lanx , on the other hand , received an acceffion ol 
ftrength from every addition to its depth ; the ranks 
behind fupported ihofe before ; no power was roit 
ipent or unexerted; and the cffed might be con- 
tinually augmented, till it became irrefiftible. 
Availing themfelves of this circumftance, the La- 
cedaemonians thickened their ranks, extended their 
fpears , fuftained the fliock, and penetrated the 
tleptb, of the brave Perfian fquadron. Mardo- i>tith©e 
nius fell by the fortunate arm of the Spartan ttiul^nH 
Aieimneftus **. The death of the general was «i«ftat of 
immediately followed by the defeat of the Perfians, ^Jnf *'^^ 
and the defeat of the Perfians by the flight of the 
Barbarian army. Artabazus, the Parthian chief , 
iiad from the beginning condemned the ra(b mea- 
fures of Mardonius. He commanded forty thou* 
land men , who were prepared on every occafioa 
to follow the example of their leiKler. As foon as be 

'* Combed of mo Gretk words, which my be trftaflntcd ** «C 
ioiiDorul memory : ** an iaftaace , among jnaay , that tht Oreefea 
frcqacntly gave namct cbaraAeriftic of pcrftas ; a caftom which likcwift 
ftevailtd mooh amoag tht Jews. Set Michaelit*f Ti aattatiea aajl 
Aiaocaciant on Of acfit , p. )/• et paflhir* 
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c H ii p. perceived the confufion of the Perfiaas , he made 
X. the fignal for his troops to quit the field. He 
conduded them through the territory of the Pho- 
cians, and arriving by hafty marches at the HeJ- 
lefpont , before the news of the defeat and death of 
Mardonius, returned in fafety to the A^atic coaH, 
with the forces intruded to his care *\ 
Sefemt of The remainder of the difcomfited Barbarians 
LmL!"*^ fought refuge in their camp » which , as we have 
already mentioned^ had been ftrengthened by a 
confiderable fortification. The Spartans purfued 
them with great ardor , but ware unable to force 
their encampment. The Tegeans and other troops 
ieconded the attack , but no impreflion could be 
made on the wall, till the arrival of the Athenians. 
Thefe generous defenders of the caufe of liberty 
had repulfed the Grecian auxiliaries, who impioufly 
aflifted the enemies of thpir country. The beha- 
viour of the greater part of the traitors furni/bed 
the occafion of an eafy vidory; for, unable to 
meet the juft reproaches and indignant looks of 
their countrymen , they foon betook themfelves to 
flight , which , in the prefent cafe , feemed more 
honorable than refiftance. The Thebans alone 
oppofed with great perfeverance the Athenian va- 
lor ; they did not defift from hoftility , till fe veral 
hundreds were flain ; and when compelled to quit 
the field, they fled towards Boeotia, and ihut them- 
lelves up within the ftrong walls of their city. In- 
ftead of purfuing thefe fugitives, though their 

9^ Hctodot. 1. 11. c Ix?. 
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doroeftic and inveterate foes, the Athenians, with c H A P« 
a laudable moderation and prudence , probably in- x. 
Ipired by Ariftides , then one of their generals , di« 
re(fled their march towards the Lacedxroonian 
iorces, which had already engaged and put to flight 
the main ftrength of the enemy. The Athenians , 
however , came in time to complete the glory of 
that memorable day. They attacked with re- 
doubled vigor the fortification , which had been 
in vain aflailed by their allies; and having effeded 
a breach in the wall, entered the Perfian camp. 
They were followed by the brave foldiers of Tegea , 
and afterwards, by the Spartans. The Barbarians The Per. 
were feized with confternation at feeing fo many ^^^^^ i^ 
myriads confined within a narrow (pace. The their 
means of their expefted fafety became the principal ^^*"'* 
caufe of their dellrudion. Fea^l^||dered them to 
fight; the wall hindered them to fly; the great 
number of the enemy made it dangerous for the 
vidors to give quarter; refentment of pad injuries 
prompted them to revenge ; of near two hundred 
thoufand Barbarians , not two thoufand efcaped the 
fiiry of the Grecian fpear **. 

The event of this bloody engagement not only Tht rm 
delivered the Greeks from the danger of fervitude^ ["■'*'• 
but gave them pofleflion of greater wealth than found 
they could ever have expeded to poffefs. In his *•*"•♦ 
precipitate retreat from Greece , Xerxes left behind 
him all his riches and magnificence. His moft 
vaduable effeds werq beftowed on Mardonius , the 
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<} H 4 P. flatterer of his inclinations « and the unfortunate 
X. miniftcr of his revenge* The reft was divided 
among his inferior favorites ; and independent of 
the bounty of the prince , the tents of the Perfian 
nobles furnifbed a wide profufion of elegance and 
fplendor. Couches magnificently embroidered; 
tables of gold and (ilver ; bowls and goblets of 
gold ) (lalls and mangers of brafs , curioufly 
wrought and ornamented ; chains ^ bracelets « fey- 
mitars , fome of folid gold , others adorned with 
precious fton^ ; and , to crown all , many chefts 
of Perfian money, which began at that time , and 
continued long afterwards, to be current in Greece. 
Among the common mafs of fpoil , Herodotus 
reckons a great many Perfian women , belides in- 
How ap. numerable hor fes^ d camels. The whole being 
•**•*• colleded into ^f^place, the tenth was confecratcd 
to the gods. A tenth of the reroafnder was be* 
flowed on the general. Peculiar prefents were 
offered to the temples of Olympian Jove , Iftb* 
mian Neptune, and_ Delphian Apollo , the favorite 
divinities of the whole Grecian name ; nor did the 
Athenians forget to fliow particular gratitude to 
their adored Minerva. Prizes were afterwards 
diftributed among the braveft of the furviving 
warriors ; for though the vidory had been obtained 
with little blood , yet feveral hundreds had fallen, 
efpecially of the moft generous and daring ; among 
whom were ninety-one Spartans, fifty-two Athenians 
and fixtecn men of Tegea. Callicratide} , a Spar- 
tan, the braveft and moft beautiful of the Greeks t 
vas (lain by an arrow, before Paulanias , Mrhohad 

not 
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not yet finifhcd the facrifice ,. had given the fignal chap. 
of engagement. As he fell, he (aid to thofe x. 
around hino , that he was contented to die for 
Greece, but regretted dying inglorioufly, having 
performed nothing worthy of hirofclf or the com- 
mon caufc. But in the battle itfelf none of the 
warriors behaved with fuch diftinguifhcd bravery 
as Ariftodemus, who alone of three hundred Spar- 
tans furvived the adion at Thermopylae. This 
circumftance had rendered him contemptible in 
the eyes of his countrymen. He was continually 
upbraided with the bafe defertion of his companions. 
Themofl heroic deeds couM not reftore him to the 
good opinion of the public ; and it was afTerted by 
the Spartans , that even on the prefent occafion, as 
he had determined to feek a voluntary death in 
order to efface the (lain of his former infamy, he 
was not entitled to any of thofe honors which are 
defervedly bellowed on the genuine efforts of fpon- 
uneous valor ^'. 

The Greeks buried their dead with every circum- Thecon. 
ftance of funeral pomp, eredted in the field of ^^^^;;»)* 
batde confpicuous trophies of their renown, and chaftireth« 
appropriated about twenty thoufand pounds for "" ' 
dedicating temples and ftatues to the tutelary dei- i^,, 
ties of Plat«a , the illuftrious fcene of vidory. A 
few <lays were fpent in thefc tranfadions ; after 
which it was dkermined , by univerfal confent, to 
march into Boeotia, in order to chaflife the perfidy 
of the Thebans. On the eleventh day after the 

41 Hcrodot. I. ix- «. i5«* 
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CHAP, battle they arrived in the neighbourhood of Thebes, 
X. ravaged the territory, and made approaches to the 
walls. The citizens, who were not all equally 
guilty or equally obnoxious, efcaped general de- 
flrudion by furrendcring the leaders of the fadion 
•which abetted the intereft of the Medes. The 
traitors were carried to Corinth , condemned 
without trial , and facrificed to the manes of their 
countrymen who had fallen at Marathon , Salamis, 
and Platxa , in defence of political liberty and na- 
tional independence *\ 
Battle of '^^^ battle of Platcca was fought the twenty- 
MycaUin fecond of September ; and on the fame day another 
Ionia. battle , not lefs glorious or lefs decifive , was fought 
between the fame nations at the promontory of 
IVIycal^ in Ionia, oppofite to the ifle of Samos. 
The fhattered remnant of the Perfian fleet, which 
had efcaped deftrudion on the fatal twentieth of 
Odober of the preceding year, took refuge in the 
friendly p^rts of Afia Minor. The vidorious ar- 
mament had fuffered too much in repeated Ihocks 
with a fuperior force, to engage at that latefcafon 
inthepurfuitofanenemy, whofe ftrength , amount- 
ing to above four hundred veffels , was ftill nearly 
the double of their own. The little fquadron of 
Themiftocles, averfe to inadivity, found occupa- 
tion, as we already had occafion to notice , in laying 
the iflands of the .^gean under contribution. The 
great body of the fleet rendezvoufed in the harbours 
ofiEgina. There the Grecians continued during the 
winter, and before the feafon for adion approached, 

' ^' Herodot. i i^. c. Ixxxf. 
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l\ie command \vas beftowed on Xantippus the Athe- c H A ? • 
nian, and on Leotychides tbe Spartan king. To x. 
thete commanders, whofe abilities and influence in 
tbeir rcfpedUvc republics >vc formerly had an op- 
portunity to mention , there arrived early in the 
fpring a fecret deputation from feveral cities of 
Ionia, entreating that tbe valor of tbe European 
Greeks , Avbich had been fo fuccefsfully employed 
in their own defence * might be ftill farther exerted 
in delivering from bondage their brethren in Afia* 
In confequence of this invitation the fleet (ailed 
caftward, and had fcarcely reached the coaft of Delos^ 
when a (econd embafTy came from the Samians , pro* 
pofmg the fame meafures as the firft, and farther 
adding ^ that the Perfian fleet , now lying in the 
harbour of Samos , might be attacked and defeated 
vrithout danger or difficulty. The Grecians feized 
with eagcrnefe the favorable opportunity of ter- 
minating the war ; but before they arrived at Sa-* 
mos, the enemy fufpeding their niotions, and un* 
willing to hazard another engagement at fea , had 
retired to the Ionic coad , and according to the cuf« 
tom of that age , not only drawn their (hips on fliore^ 
but furrounded them with a ditch and palifade, and 
even a ftone wall of oonfiderable ftrength. The 
vcffels thusfecured, the failors amounting to forty 
thoufand , commanded by Artayndes ^ formed a 
camp along the (hore. They were reinforced by 
the Perfian army under Tigranes, computed at fixty 
thoufand. It appears not whether this powerful body 
of men made any attempt to difturb the landing 
of the Greeks , who at the higbeft computation 
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CHAP, could not amount to a fourth part of their 
X. number. It feems mofl probable that they dif- 
dkined this meafure, and though they acknow- 
ledged their inferiority at fea, determined to hazard 
at land a general engagement , in which the ifles 
and Hellefpont, as well as the flourifhing cities of 
the Afiatic coaft, fhould form the impoitant prize 
of vidory . 
JThe The Greeks did not decline the battle. Xan« 

^.!f'^.* tippus is faid to have made ufe of a fimilar con- 
trivance with that employed by Themiftocles at 
Artemifium , for depriving the enemy of their 
Grecian auxiliaries *\ A more probable ftratagem 
is afcribed to Leotychides , who , in order to en- 
courage his troops , is faid to have induftrioufly 
fpread a report that their countrymen had ob- 
tained a fignal vidory at Platsea. This report , 
by whatever means ** it was raifed and circulated , 
lad doubtlefs a confiderable e£Fed in deciding the 
fortune of the day. Other circumftances, not lefe 
powerful, were, the general revolt of the Afiatic 
Greeks, and the filent conteft of honor between 
the Spartans and Athenians. Among the Bar- 
barian troops the Perfians behaved with uncom- 
mon bravery; and on the fide of the Grecians , 

«> Tbt ftoty it improbable « beeauft thf Afiatic Grrelcs bad al- 
ready declared their inteotion to revolt. It was not the intereH of 
Kant'ppus, therefore, to make the Perfians fufpeft their fidelity, 
lince treacherous friends are always more dangerous than open 
•nemiet. 

^^ Herodotos ( 1. ii. cap. c. ) and Diodonis ( 1. zl. eap. zixv.) 
differ in their aceovats. 
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the battle of Mycale was more bloody than any 
other, fought in the courfe of the war. It 
deferves attention , that , in all thefe memorable 
adions, the Greeks had no refource but in vic- 
tory. But the Barbarians had provided probable 
means of fafety , even in cafe of a defeat. On 
the prefent occafion they had endeavoured not only 
to fecuro a retreat within a ftrongly fortified camp, 
but to acquire an undidurbed paflage through the 
narrow defiles of Mycale. Yet all their precau- 
tions were ineffedual againft iht valor and fortune 
of the Greeks. The IVIilefians , pofted by the 
enemy to guard the pafles of the mountain , pre- 
vented , inftead of promoting , their efcape. The 
Spartans purfued them with great flaughter in that 
dircdion ; while the Athenians, aflifted by the 
allies of Corinth, Sicyon, and Trcezene, advanced 
with undaunted bravery to attack their camp. 
The Afiatic Greeks, who at all times acknow- 
ledged the warlike pre-eminence of their European 
brethren , emulated , in the prefent engagement 
alone, in which they fought for every thing dear to 
them, the admired valor of their anccftors. Above 
forty thoufand Perfians perifhcd in the field ; many 
fell in the purfuit, or in defending their intrench- 
mcnts ; the remainder fled in diforder, nor thought 
themfelves fccure till they had reached the walls 
of Sardis. Their fliips, their camp, the free- 
dom of Ionia, and the undifturbed pofleffion of 
the Afiatic coaft, formed the incftimable priae o| 
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CHAP, the vidors ; and thus the expedition of Xerxes » 
3^ undertaken with a view to cnflave Europe, re-- 
(lored liberty to the faireft portion of Afia *^ 

*^ Uerodot. 1. ix. c. xc. ««^ c. cxiv; Qiodorat Si^ulo;. 1, i^x^ 
c* xxxiv.-^c. xxxviiL 
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CHA-P. XL 



MilHary Qlwy of Grace. — Enemies to rtbom tbaP 
Country wax expofed. — Foundation and Gronontb 
of Cartbage. — Tbe flourisbing Condition of Magna 
Grdcia Excites tbe Jealoufy of tbe Cartba- 

ginians — fVbo enter into a League t»itb Xerxes, 
— Tbe ObjeS of tbis Alliance. — Caufes of tbe Jin. 
gular Profperity of Magna Grdcia. — Hijiory of 
Pytbagoras , and of bis Pbilofopby. — Tbe Cartba^ 
ginians invade Sicily. — Tbeir Difajiers, — Glory 
of Gelon. — His Treaty rpitb tbe Cartbaginians. -^ 
Caufes of tbe Decay of Magna Gracia. 



J. HE beginning of the fifth century before c u a P. 

Chrift forms the moft glorious sera in the hiftory xi. 

of Greece. While the republics of Athens and s^**« «^ 

Sparta humbled the pride of Afia , the flou- oiymp! 

rifting fettlements on the Hellefpont and the i«xv. r. . 

Hadriatic overawed the fierce Barbarians of Eu- ' *^^' 
rope ' ; and the fouthern colony of Cyrene re- 
ftrained , within their native limits , the favage 
ferocity of the Libyans *. The north , fouth , and 



* Herodot. !• vi. Thucydid. I. i. * Strabo, 1. xvii. 
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CHAP, cnft thus acknowledging the afcendant of the Grc- 
XI. cian valor and genius , Rome ftill contended ia 
the weft , with the obftinacy of the Volfci \ for the 
rude villages of Latium : yet on this fide , from 
which the ftream of conqueft was deftincd, in a 
future age , to flow over the world , the Greeks had 
already moft danger to apprehend, and moft lau- 
rels to acquire; not, however, from Rome, but 
from the implacable * enemy of the Roman name. 
ThefouB- The foundation and growth of Carthage, which 
dation and jj-^y^ j^^^j^ [^ fuccefefullv adomcd by poetical fidion, 

growth of . r o, I • ■ ' ^t'fY T. • 

Cartilage, are vcry imperfedly explamed in hiltory. It is 
known, that at Icaft eight hundred and ninety years ^ 
before the Chriftian 2era , a Phoenician colony fet- 
tled on that fertile projcdure of the African coaft , 
which boldly advances into Ihe Mediterranean , to 
meet , as it were , and to defy the (bores of Sicily 
and Italy , planted in the following century by 
Greeks, with whom the republic of Carthage, long 
before the age of her great Hanqibal , waged many 



' Diodor. 1. xi. 

* With what energy does Virgil expreCc the eterual enmity between 
Rome and Carthaf^e 1 

Littora litcoribus coniraria , fiuctibus undas • 

Imprecor, arma armis ; pngnent ipfiquc nepotes. £neid. 1. iv. 

* B. C. 891. Petav. de Doctr. Tempornm. Yet, as there i% a gap 
in the Carthaginian hiftory of feveral centuries , every man of tafte 
will be defirous of extending the duration of this dark and unknown 
period , .to have the pleafure of believing that iEneas and Dido were 
contemporaries : an opinion more probable than that of Sir Ifaac 
Newton , who would bring down the time of iEneat and the aera of 
the Trojan war to the age of Dido and the foundation of Carthage. H 
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cruel and bloody wars. For three centuries after chap, 
tfaeir eftablilbment, the Carthaginians feem to have XU 
filently but fucccfsfully availed themfelves of the 
natural fertility of their foil , the convenience of 
their harbours , the flcill and dexterity of their arti* 
ians, the adventurous fpirit of their mariners ; above 
all , of the profound wifdom of their government, 
which had been eftablilbed on fuch admirable prin* 
ciples, that, from the foundation of their city till the 
age of the philofopher Ariftotle ', no tyrant had 
opprefled the freedom , no fedition had difturbed 
the tranquillity of Carthage \ 

From this peaceful and happy obfcurity the Car* wwefc •»• 
thaginians firft emerged into notice in confequence J^^^, ^*^ 
of their oppofition to the naval enterprifes of the terpriret «f 
Made Greeks , who , about the middle of the fixth ^ <^««M. 
century before Chrifl, flying the oppreflive domina* 
tion of Pcrfia , threw themfclves on the weftern 
Ihores and iflands of the Mediterranean. As a 
maritime and enterprifing nation the Greeks were 
naturally the rivals of the Carthaginians ; and the 
Fhocaeans, who had left the coaft of Ionia to avoid 
the cruel tyranny of the fatrap Harpalus , had landed 
at , or perhaps founded , Alcria in the ifle of Corfica , 



-* Ariflot. de Repub. 1. ii. c. xi. 

7 If Dido laid the foundation of fo mnch profperity and happinefs , 
ihe might boaft» with becoming dignity, of having Secured immortal 
&me: . 

Vixi , et qnem dederat cnrfum fortona peregi , 

Urbem prxclaram ftatoi , mea mceiiia vidi : 

Et nunc magna met fub terris ibit imago. VIRGIL, ibid. 
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before they finally fettled at Velia' in Italy, and 
Marfeilles in Gaul *. The Carthaginians , who 
had already formed eftablifhments in Corfic^i, re- 
garded the whole ifland as a dependence of their 
republic, and fet themfelves to oppofe Mrith vigor 
the Grecian invaders. From a fimilar motive the 
Tufcans embraced the fame defign ; and the moft 
ancient naval engagement, diftindly recorded in 
hiftory , was fought in the Sardinian fea , between 
the Phocseans with fixty fail on the one fide , againft 
the Tufcans and Carthaginians with double that 
number on the other ". The Greeks had the 
whole glory of the battle ; they deftroyed forty of 
the enemy's fhips, and compelled the reft to fly. 
But the fmallnefs of their numbers, greatly dimi- 
nifhed by th^ir defperate efforts in defence of the 
honor of their nation againft a fuperior force, ob- 
liged them to abandon the projed of fettling in 
Corfica. 

Though the iffue of this memorable fea-fight 
tends to difpel the cloud of fiction concerning the 
remote voyages and ancient naval power of the 
Carthaginians, yet it cannot be doubted., that in 
the beginning of the following century , and before 
the invafion of Xerxes , they were the moft power- 
ful commercial nation in the world. The proud 
centre of their empire was furrounded by a clufter 
of colonies and tributary cities , which extended 



' Diodor. I. v. and Clnverius Stcil. Ant. p. ^07. 

• Thvicydid. K i '• Id. ibid, et lierodot. L vi* 
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above a thoufand miles " along the coaft of Africa, c n 4 r* 
Tbey were maRers of Sardinia and the northern xi. 
coaft of Sicily^". They had eftabliflied colonics 
notonlyin Corfica, but in Malta and thcBalearian 
ifles. They often vifited the Caffeterides. They 
probably firft difcovered the Canaries , ^hofe 
equable and happy temperature entitled them 
to the epithet of Fortunate. They had appro- 
priated the gold mines of Spain , the Peru and 
Mexico of the ancient world " ; and all thcfc 
advantages being direfted by the prudent en- 
tcrprifc of the magiftrates , confiding chiefly of 
merchants '* , and improved by the- patient 

" From the weftern boundary of Cyrenaica to tke Straitt of 
Gibralur« Shaw reckons 1420 geograptaii:al nilei; but this was the 
cxtcat of thm Carthagioian dominioo in the grcatcft i^lendor of the 
ifpoblic SHAW'S TrateU , p. iso. 

'* Polyb. L ill. c. xxii. 

'' Anaor. apud Uendreich^Rerpub. Carthag. I. i. 

*^ In this refpcd the government of Carthage was very dilFereni 
from that of Crete , and particularly of Sparta , with both which 
Ariftotle compares it. Ifocrates (ad Nicoclem ) fays, that in civil affairs 
^e Carthaginian government was ariftocratical ; in military, royal: 
*it probably was the cafe in the earlieft times. The chief magiftrates 
^*cre called Snffetes, which, in the Hebrew language, fignifics judges 
(Bochart* Canaan )« and might therefore be naturally traoflated by the 
^<>td iScMiXti; 9 in Greek. But it appears from Ariftotlc , that theft 
jodgcs or kings, who were two in number « were nothing more than 
>i)aaal magiftrates , who convoked the fenate, and prefided in that 
'flcnibly. When the fenate and the fnff^tes were of one mind, the 
people had no vote in the management of public affkirs; boi when 
^(ir ppinions were different , it belonged to the people to decide. 
Ariftotle regards this as ,an imperfection in their conftitotion ; and 
^me jiftified his opinion. In n commercial republic, where the 
people gradually become more rich and more licentious , fuch a 
'tSDlation naturally tended to throw too much power into their hands* 
Doriog the century which elapftd from Ariftotle to Hannibal , the 
fMple of Carthage became more powerful than the fenate 1 at Rome 
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H A p. induftry of the people , v^ho knew that by gaining 
XT, wealth they mu(l attain rcfped, rendered Carthage 
the centre of general commerce. • From Egypt 
they imported linen and the papyrus ; the coafts of 
the Red Sea furnilhed them with fpices , perfumes, 
gold, pearls, and precious ftones ".. The rich car- 
pets of Perfia adorned the palaces of the Carthaip 
ginian oiagiftrates. From Spain they drew the 
precious metals neceflary to facilitate their com- 
merce ; and from Britain and other provinces of 
the north they derived iron, lead, tin, and copper, 
equally neceflary to fecond all the efforts of their 
induftry. The Carthaginian exports confided part* 
ly in the produce of their fertile foil, but chiefly in 
the ingenious labors of their artificers ; grains, 
fruits, honey, leather, and flax of a fuperior kind "; 
naval ftores , particularly ropes made of a fpecies of 
broom called fpartum ; houfehold furniture, toys, 
and the materials of the highly valued Punicean 
color. Their mechanic arts had attained a de- 
gree of perfeftion which was acknowledged and 
admired by their enemies"; but the liberal arts, 
and particularly poetry and eloquence " , feem never 

the fenatc were more powerful than the people: and to thefe circun* 
fiances chiefly • the naoft judicious author of antiquity afcribes the 
irery different fortune of the two nations in the ever memorable wart 
waged between ^em. POLTB. 1. vi 

" Pliny, I. xxxviii c. vii. tells us t that carbuncles were To 
common in Carthage , that they were generally known by the name of 
Carthaginian. 

'* Xenophon , de Venatione. 

'7 Cato de Re Ruftica. et Valerius Mavimus, 1. vii. 

*• The great Hannibal was a lover of Greek learning, and compofed 
feveral books in that language. Cori^^Uas Nepos in Hanubal. 
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to have flourifhed or taken root in theif republic; a 
circumftance more iatai to the renown of Carthage 
than all the deflrudive ravages of the Romans, 
vhofe immortal hate would have found it more dif- 
ficult to abolifli the elegant inventions of genius^ 
than to extinguifh the mod fplendid monuments 
of wealth and grandeur. 

Few individuals are able to enjoy , without 
abufing , the gifts of fortune ; and no nation ever 
poflefled power, without afpiring at conqueft. But 
the commercial ambition of the Carthaginians Vras 
diftinguifhed by an exclufive and jealous fpirit, 
which fought to ftifle the adi vity and improvements 
of every people that might ever become their rival. 
In the end of the fixth centuty before Chrift , and 
twenty-eight years before the invafion of Xerxes, 
they concluded a treaty with Rome , Fecently de- 
livered from the tyranny of its kings, which marks 
the utmoft folicitude to prevent the new republic 
from ever entering into correfpondence , or ever 
fining acquaintance '* with the dependences of 
Carthage. The Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, 
which , within the coiirfe of fixty years , had ( for 

Sileniis « another Cartha^nian , wrote hiftory in Greek. Cicer. dc 
Bivinat. Sallaft fpeaks of Punic books in his hiftory of the Jugurthinc 
War; aad wc know that Mago*s Treacife of Rural Oeconomy, In 28 
books , was tranflated by order of the Roman fenate , although the 
tlder Cato had previouily handled that important fubject. I meotioa 
not the fporions voyage of Hanno, fmee better proofs of the Cartha* 
gioian literature may be found^n the fecond and eighteenth books of 
Pliay. But two obfervations naturally prefent tbemfelves « which 
inftify what is faid in the text ; firft « that the Carthaginians wrota 
rather on the ufefol than ornamenul arts; and fecondly. that theic 
ircateft writers preferred the Greek to the Punic language. 
^ Polyb. 1. iii. «. xiil. 
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CHAP, reafons that will immediately be explained) received 
XI. fuch acceffions of (Irength and fplendor , as en- 
titled thofe countries to the appellation of Ma^na 
Grsecia **, more juftly alarmed the jealoufy, and 
provoked the envious refentment of the Carthagi- 
nian magiftrates. The Greeks were already maftcrs 
of the eaftern ides and fhores of the Mediterranean. 
They were not only a warlike , but an ingenious 
and commercial nation. The naval force of the 
iPhoc^eans alone had defied and difgraccd the united 
fleets of the Tufcans and Carthaginians. The lat» 
ter therefore beheld, with the utmoft fatisfadlion, 
the continual fparks of hoftility that broke out 
between the Greeks and Perfians. They learned, 
with admiration and delight , the mighty prepara- 
tions of Xerxes ; but were ftill more delighted 
when the great king, who had been accuftomed to 
receive the prefents and the adulation of the tribu- 
tary princes of Afia, condefcended to demand an 
tydo enter equal alliance with their republic ; probably grant- 
Into an ai- ^^ them fubfidies to raife troops in Spain, Gaul, and 
Xerxes, the northern parts of Italy ; and onty required them 
to join their eflForts with his own, to puniOi , and, if 
poflible , to extirpate the natural enemies of both. 
The crafty Africans greedily accepted propofitions, 
feemingly fo favorable to their intereft; and, after 
three years preparations , had colleded an arma- 
ment of two thoufand fhips of war, and three thou- 
fand tranfports, to convey an army of three hun- 
dred thoufand men into Magna Graecia*'. It was 
determined between the confederates, that while 
Xerxes poured his millions into the centre of Greece, 

^* Strabo, 1. viii. p. SS9. ** Herodot. K vii. ct Diotfor Uxu 
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and rooted out the origiaal ftock of the devoted c 
nation, the Carthaginians (houid cut off its flourifh- 
ing branches in Italy and Sicily. The terms of 
the agreement were carefully obferved; the com- 
bined attack was made at the time appointed; and 
Europe is interefled in knowing to what particular 
caufes mud be afcribed the failure of expeditions^ 
which, if fuccefsf ul , would probably have inverted 
her deftiny, and deprived her of the boafted fupe- 
riority which fhe thenceforth maintained over the 
other quarters of the world. 

Whoever has obferved the defolate barbarity of 
Calabria ^ or refledled on the narrow extent and 
prefent weaknefs of Sicily , cannot hear , without a 
mixture of furprife and incredulity, that five cen- 
turies before Chrift, thofe countries contained above 
twenty warlike communities, feveral of whom could 
fend into the field an hundred thoufand fighting 
men. The hafty glance of impatient ignorance 
will confidently rcjed, on this fubjeft, the evidence 
of antiquity, as contrary to probability and experi- 
ence; the contemplative vifionary will admit the 
fad, and deduce from it many gloomy rcfledions 
on the old age and decay of the world ; but the 
' more pradical philofopher will attempt to difcover 
the caufes of the ancient and adual ftate of Magna 
Grxcia, in the hiftory and inftitutions of that coun- 
try during the refpedive periods of time which 
are the objeds of his refearch. 

The eftablilhments of Euboean Cumae , the mo- 
ther of Parthenope, or Naples, and the foundation 
of a few other Grecian citios in Italy and Sicily , 
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CHAP, ircmounts, as already mentioned, to the heroic 
XI. ages ; but by far the greater number of Greek 
colonies in thofe parts Mrere planted during the 
eighth century before the Chriftian acra **, and 
chiefly, i. by the Euboeans, whofe principal city, 
Chalcis , ufually furnifhing the conductor of the 
colony, gave the epithet of CbaJcidian to the new 
fettlements; 2. by the Achseans of Peloponnefus , 
Vfho were of the Eolian tongue and lineage; and, 
3. by the Dorian ftates of that peninfula, cfpecially 
Corinth; to which city may be applied the obfcr- 
vation of ancient republicans concerning the fathers 
of Cato and Brutus, that as children often derived 
luftre frorti the merit of their parents , fo Corinth 
acquired renown from the fplendor and profpcrity 
The Do- of its children. Befides their powerful colonies in 
^es moft Corcyra, Leucas, Anadorium , Ambracia, whofe 
powerful tranfadions form fuch an important part of 
in Sicily, ^j,^ hiftory of ancient Greece , the Corinthians 
jl.<^ ' founded Syracufe, which foon became, and long 
A.C.739. continued, the capital of Sicily. Seventy years 
after their eftablifliment there , the inhabitants of 
Syracufe built Acras, and afterwards, at an equal 
diftancc of time , Camerina. Many other cities 
of lefs note owed their birth to the fame metro- 
polis; fo that in the fixth century before Chrift, 
the Syracufans had extended their fettlements over 
all the fouthern coaft of the ifland *\ We had 

** Between the loth and 30th Olympiadt , and the years 737 x*^ 
777 B. C. 

«' Sc|mnus» v. 293' TUucyd. U vi. et Hertdot. 1. vii. 

already 
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already an opportunity to mention on what occa* c H a P.. 
lion the Lacedaemonians founded the city of Ta« xi. 
Tcotum in Italy; thirty -nine years afterwards, oiymp. 
Rhcgium was built by the Meffenians and Chalci* r"c.%or. 
dians, the former of whom (as we have related 
above) bad already fettled at Meffeni, on the 
oppofite fhore of Sicily. The citizens of Taren- 
turn founded Heraclea, fituated on the Tarentine 
gulph, and perhaps gave an acceflion of inhabitants 
to Locri, which, though originally planted by the 
Eolians, feems early to have ufed the Doric dialed. 
The Rhodians, who were alfo of the Doric race, 
built the city of Gela in Sicily, forty -five years 
after the foundation of Syracufe ** ; and Gela ^^y^P* 
planted the flourifhing colony of Agrigentum , 4. q^ \^^^ 
vrhich foon furpaffed the fplendor of its metro- 
polis, and became the fecond city in the ifland« 

By means of thefe powerful eftablifliments , the xhefioti. 
Dorians acquired, and always maintained, an at «»• *» 
ccndant in Sicily; but the Achaean colonies, who ^'* 
were of the Eolian blood and language *' , com- 
raandcd the Italian ihore. Crotona , the moft 
confiderable city of the Achaeans, and of all Italy 
in ancient times, was built feven hundred and ten 
years before Chrift ". Sybaris , its rival, was 
founded about the fame time , and by the lame 
nation. The former fent colonies to Tirina , 

*♦ Thneyd. I. Vi. 

^' Scrabo, I. fiii. p- ^th aflbres Uf t>f thfe latttf circuttifbiiict « 
^bich is of more inporUnce thah the niictruiii t*A<atosy ^ ^* 
ticieat Grecian tribes. 

*' Olon^C HalicarH. 1. iL 

Vol. U. L 
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CHAP. Caulonia , and Pandofia ; the latter built Laus ^ 
XI. Metapontum, and Fofidonla, or Fxftum *^, whofe 
admired ruins atceft the ancient wealth and gran- 
deur of die Greek cities of Italy. 
The ToQi. In this dedudlion, had we followed the order of 
ao the jjjj,^^ ^^ ought to have mentioned, firft of all, the 
both covo. Ionian colonies , who came from the ifle of £u« 
trie*- boea. The inhabitants of that ifland built Naxus 

in Sicily , a year before the foundation of Syra- 
cufe '* ; but neither that , nor their fettlements at 
Catana, Egcfta, Leontium, ever attained confi* 
derable populoufnefs or fplendor. And it de- 
ferves to be particularly remarked, that, forrca- 
fons which will appear in the fequel of this work, 
the lonians, who fettled chiefly near the eaflern 
fhore of Sicily, never rivalled the poWer and fame 
of their Dorian and Eolian neighbours , but fell 
fhort of thofe nations in Magna Gnecia , as much 
as they furpalTed them in the fhores and iflands 
of Afia. 
deoerai Inftead of fatiguing the memory of our readers 

cMfes of ^ith the names of lefs confiderable ftates or cities, 
i„j^o*pn. which had little influence on the general affairs of 
loofhefs of the whole country **, it is of more importance to 

•olonies* ^^ Scymnos • v. 24^* ^* Thncyd, I. vi. 

^* The Magna Griecia, which I always ufe in the fenfe of StraK 
cited ahofe, to denote the Greek fettfements in Sicily as well as Italy* 
beiuK the moil accelTible part of the Grecian dominions, has beco 
more fnlly defcribed by the moderns than any other. The iiaiD*^^* 
^oUedion of the Tbefanrus Sicnlas, and particularly vols. i. iv. vii. viii. 
and xiii. afford nfeful materials « as well as Clnverii Sicil. AotifH* , 
and Fazellus de Rebus Siculis, and the excellent work of Oio. Bait* 
Garufu, Memorie iftoriche di quanto i accadnto in Sicilia dal tMi^t^ 
de' l\ioi primi abitanti fino ai Normanni* 
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examine the circumllances to which the inhabitants chap. 
of Magna Graecia owed their flourifhing fituation at xi. 
the period of time of which we write, when ( it may oiym^, 
be boldly affirmed) thefe colonies equalled, and 
exceeded , the wealth and power of the mother- 
country. We (hall not infift on the well-known 
phyfical and moral caufes which ufually contribute 
to the rapid growth of newly-eftablifbed colonies. 
It is evident , that amidft the equality of fortune, 
and (implicity of manners » which commonly pre* 
vail in fuch communities^ men who have a wide 
country before them muft naturally multiply far 
beyond the proportion of nations corrupted and 
weakened by the vices of wealth , luxury , and 
above all, of vanity, which perhaps is the greateft 
enemy to the increafe of the human fpecies. It is 
fufficient barely to mention the natural fertility of 
Magna Grxcia, and particularly of Sicily, which 
in many places produced an hundred fold '*. The 
Greeks who failed thither from Peloponnefus, car* 
tied with them the knowledge and pradice of agri- 
culture, which had early attained an high degree of 
^rfedion in their peninfula ; and the exuberant 
foil of Sicily, improved by cultivation, foon ex- 
hibited a pklure of that rich abundance, which, in 
later times , made that beautiful ifland be entitled 
the granary of Rome ". 

The peculiar fituation of the Achxans and Do- PardcoUr 
rians, from whom, chiefly, the colonies in Magna "^"^^ 
Graecia derived their origin » had a confiderable cbsan 

Uwt. 
'* SitibOf 1. via. <* Piodoms, 1* xvf. 

La 
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CHAP, influence in accelerating the population and graik 
XI. deur of thefe new eftablifhraents. The Achseans, 
vrhofe republic became fo famous in later times, 
aiKl that in confequence of circumdances which it 
is ncceffary at prcfent to defcribe, originally inha- 
bited a long, but narrow ftrip of ground, not more 
fertile than extenfive , along the Corinthian gulph, 
whofe rocky fhores were deftitute of good har- 
bours '*. But the impartial and generous fpirit of 
the Achsean laws early compenfated the natural 
defeds of their territory. They were the firft, and 
long the only republic of Greece , who admitted 
(Iranger^ into their community on equal terms with 
the ancient citizens ". In their truly free country, 
no powerful capital , like Thebes in Boeotia , or 
- Athens in Attica, domineered over the inferior 
towns and villages. Twelve cities, which had 
common laws and inftitutions, and afterwards com- 
mon weights and meafures '* , fent deputies to 
Helici, which is diftinguiihed by Homer " as the 
inoft confiderable town of Acbaia. That place 
being deftroyed by an earthquake '* three hundred 
and feventy- three years before Chrift , -£g« 
became the feat of the general congrefs, which 
regulated public affairs , and appointed annual 

'* Platarch, id Arato, p. lOU. " Polybias, I. ii. p. 178. 

>^ Polybiuf • fbiA. mentltiis this circoofiftance » to show how 
defirous they were to have every thine common and ei«i^ amooc 
them. 

*' n. H. io the catalogue. 

s' Strabo, 1. viiL p. 589. fiifc , the earthquake happened twe 
years before the batUc af Iftnftta, which was fonght 37 1 yun ^^^ 
ChtUt ♦ - ' 
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magiftrates and generals to execute their refolutions, c H A F. 
who were accountable to the congrefs, or council, xi, 
as the members of the council themfelves were to 
the cities by which they had been named and con* 
ftituted ". This excellent fyftem of government, 
which checked the ambition , while it maintained 
the independence of Achaia ", defended that for- 
tunate country againft the convulfions which (hook 
and overwhelmed the moft powerful republics of 
Greece. It was then that the Acha^ans , who a. c. aar. 
during many ages had enjoyed their equitable laws 
infilencc, emerged from obfcurity;. and commu-- 
nicating their government on equal terms to the 
neighbouring cities of Peloponnefus, preCerved the 
feeble fpark of liberty , every where extinguiflied 
around them, for one hundred and thirty-fix years, 
till they finally yielded to the power and policy of 
Rome '*. This (hort period of war and tumult^ 
has been minutely defcribed in hiftory, while the 
many happy centuries that preceded it are but oc- 
cafionally glanced at by ancient writers : And werq 
it not for the defeats and calamities which the 
Achaeans fuffered in later times , we (bould , per-i 
haps, be ignorant that their anceftors anciently 
poITefled an equitable and generous policy, which 
being tranfported with them into Magna Graccia , 
could not fail to promote the happineis and pro^ 
fpcrity of that delightful country **• 

" P»lybias« 1. ii. p. 178. 
'* Scbook. Achaia, apud. Groaov. Thef. t. ▼. 
'* Polyb. Excerp. Legat. et Titut Liviut, 1. xxxviii. et xxxix. 
^* Xeaophan , in bit Gre«k biftorf , fl>caks of the excellence of 
the Achiean laws, in tteatin; a paflbge ^f hiftory which will be related 

L 3 
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The condition of the Dorians, at the time when 
they planted colonies in Italy and Sicily , is not 
lefc worthy of remark. The Dorian ftates of Pe* 
loponnefus were then univcrfally fubjedt to the 
gentle government of limited but hereditary 
princes , or to magiftrates chofen from the de- 
icendants of their ancient royal families *', and 
who, thus adorned by birth, were fometimes dill 
more ennobled by wifdom and virtue **. It is the 
nature of colonies to preferve with affedionate 
refped the inftitutions of the mother - country , 
which often improve by tranfplantation, and thrive 
and flourilb in foreign lands, when they have 
withered and perilbed in the (oil which originally 
produced and propagated them. Time and acci- 
dent , and the various caufes which have been ex* 
plained in the courfe of this hiftory, tended to 
change the ancient conftitution , and to diminilh 
the ftrength of the Grecian ftates on both (ides tht 
Corinthian Ifthmus. While fierce and frequent 
wars exhaufled their population, the exclufive fpirit 
of republican jealoufy, which fternly refufed ftran- 
gcrs any participation in their government, or any 

in the (eqaci Pofybins was evidently engaged to enter deeper iato this 
AibjeH, by the reafon affigned in the text. 

^' .Thefe were properly the only nobility in 6reace;SAty were aallc^ 
iv^UT$iieii f and long held rway in all tha Grecian ftatet. S. Petitas 
has collected the mod important paflaget concerning them in h\$ 
commentary on the ancient Athenian law t ^ Th^ Euwur^tiuf yttuvxttf 

fVi(uv x«i U^w t^tr/fiTUt. '• '• That the Enpatrid« , or nobMJty • 
adminifter the rites of religion « fill the ofllces of magfftracy* interpret 
the laws » and explain all ikcred and divine matters. **. 
♦» Tbacyd* I. i 
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protedion from their laws , naturally reprcfied their c H A f« 

vigor and (hinted their growth. The colonies xi. 

in Magna Gnecia, enjoying a wide territory before 

them , had not the (aroc interference of intereft, 

and found fufficient employment in fubduing the 

original inhabiunts of that country , without com* 

mencing hoftilities againfl: each other. Nor were 

they more ambitious to fubdue the barbarous na^ 

tives , than folicitous to incorporate them into their 

own communities. The kings , or nobility , o£ 

Magna Grsecia , fecure of their own pre-eminence, 

felt ^' nothing of the republican jealoufies which 

prevailed in the mother-country. They received 

with pleafure new citizens, or rather fubjeds, front 

whatever quarter they might come. The Barba- 

nans adopted the language and manners of the 

nation to whom they weyre affbciated ; their chil* 

dren received a Grecian education ; and the ftates 

ot Italy and Sicily thus increafmg by degrees ^ 

could foon boaft', the former of Grotona , Taren- 

turn , Sybaris , Rhegium ; the latter of Syracufe « 

Agrigentum, Meffene , Himera, and feveral other 

cities, which rivalled or furpaffed the wealth of 

Athens or Corinth , and the populoufnefe of Thebes^ 

Argos f or Sparta. 

The wars , conquefts , or opprelfipns , but above The op. 
all, the civil diCfenfions, which in the fixth century ^^^^f^^^^ 
before Chrift difturbed and deformed the coaft of Greeks 



^' The fiuoe policy was pracUfed by Macedoa ; aod , as we shall 
kafe occafion to relate, was the primary cavfe of the Macedonian 
Srwcoels. 

L4 
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Ionia, and the other Grecian colonics in the iflands 
and continent of Afia , brought frequent acceffions 
of inhabitants to the fhores of Magna Graecia. In 
that age the Afiatic Greeks had attained greater 
proficiency, both in the ufeful and in the agreeable 
arts, than any other portion of the Grecian name; 
but they had alfo funk deeper in voluptuoufnefsand 
luxury. Their poetry, which ftill remains, alike 
attefts the refinement of their tafte , and the cor- 
ruption of their morals. The eflFeminate. vices, 
for which the lonians were thenceforth in all ages 
infamous *^, feem to have taken deep root in thak 
century ; and it is probable , that along with their 
poetry, muGc, and painting, they communicated 
alfo their diffolute and artificial appetites to the 
Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 

But whether this be admitted , or whether we 
fuppofe that, according to the ordinary courfe of 
events, the inhabitants of Magna Graecia having 
attained opulence by induflry, diflipatedit in idle- 
nels and licentioufnefs , it is acknowledged by all 
writers on this part of hiflory, that the Greek cities 
of Italy, and particularly Sybaris and Crotona, had 
degenerated from their ancient maxims , and fallen 
a prey to the moft dangerous errors and vices, 
when Pythagoras came to their relief, about five 
hundred and fifty years before the Chriflian xra. 

The philofophy of Pythagoras forms an im- 
portant objeft in thte hiftory of the human mind: 

** Motns dooeri gaodat Jonicps 
Matnra virgo, ct fingitur artlbiit 
Janqiinc^ ct ibcedos amores 
De tenero tneditatur nngne. HORACE. 
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and if we admit the concurring teflimony of ancient o H a F« 
authors *' , the philofopby , or rather the legiflation, xi, 
of this extraordinary man, reformed and improved 
the manners and policy of Magna Graecia, and 
contributed in 'an eminent degree , not only to the » 

quiet and happinels , but to the induftry , power, 
and fplendor, of that celebrated country. Left 
this influence fhould appear too great, and even 
incredible, in a flranger, who is known to have 
ftudioufly declined all public offices and authority, 
the occafion requires that we fhould explain the 
means by which fuch extraordinary efifeds were 
produced. 

Pythagoras was born at Samos *' , when Samos Hifton of 
vras the richeft and moft flourifhing of all the Gre, ^*//"*^ 
rian ifles. His father, Mnefarchus, being a per^ oiymp. 
fon of diftindion in his country *' , the promifing «'^- '• 
youth was carefully inflrudedin the learning known 
or valued in that early age. Mufic , ppetry , and His €««•»• 
the gymnaftic exercifcs, formed the principal part ^®"- 
of his education ; but the young philofopher , if 
we may anticipate that name, was not indifferent^* 

*' ParticolaTly Ariftoienni, the learned difciple of Ariftotle (apnd 
Stobaeom « Serin, xli.); variovs aaoient aotbort dtcd by Jamblicaa 
>ad Porphyry, as weU as by Diogeoei Laertius» I. viii; to which add 
^Bftio« I. XX, and Cicero, Tofc. Qnnfk. de Amicitlft , et de Oratorc. 
" Pythagoras exomavit earn Gneciam qnse Magna dicta eft , eC 
priTatim et pnblice, pratfiantiffimls ft inftitutis et artibns. ** Ciceio da 
A]aieiti&. 

^* Ifocrates in Bnfiri. Titos Livins , L i. c. xfiii. Lociaa. lexi*, 
Pbtnes. To thefe authorities we may add , that Pythagoras is repreftnted 
•n Tevcral Samian coins. Fabric. Bibl. Gr«ca» t. i. p. 455. 

*7 Mttc&rchns was feat from Samos to oonfiiU the oracle of 
Delphi, probably on ibme public occafion. Jamb. in.Vit. Pythag. 

** Apollon.apnd Jambliohnm. 



A. a 600. 
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CHAP, to the difcoveries of Thales, the firft Greciaa who 
XL nearly calculated an eclipfe of the fun ; and he early 
fet himfelf to rival the Milefian fage in his favor* 
ite ftudies. It is recorded , that he learned elo- 
quence from Pherecydcs of Syros ** , who refidcd 
a confiderable time in the ifle of Samos, and who is 
famous in the literary hiftory of Greece , as tlic 
iirft author in profe **. Piftacus of Lefbos , Bias of 
Friend, and the other fophifts, or wife men ^as 
they were emphatically ftyled by their contempo- 
raries) who then flourifhed in Afiatic Greece, and 
whofe abilities and virtue had raifcd them, in 
troubled times , to the head of the fcveral com^ 
munities of which they were refpedively members, 
excited the kindred ambition of Pythagoras , who 
appears to have been early animated with the defire 
of acquiring juft renown , by promoting public 
Tweif. happinefs. In his eighteenth year he vifitcd the 
continent of Greece, and gained the prize of 
wreftling at the Olympic games " , where his vi- 
gor , addrels , and beauty , were beheld with adt 
miration by the multitude; while the opening 
virtues of his mind were dill more admired by men 
of fenfe and difcernment. In conformity with the 
praftice of an age when the feeble rays of know- 
ledge were fcattered over a wide furface , and much 
pains were requifite to colled them , he withdrew 
himfelf from the applaufes of his countrymen, and 
for a longer time than was ufual with the Greciaa 

>* PUiL N. H. 1. fU. c IfL '^ Jambl. Porpb. <u; 
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travellers. This circumftance gave occafion to G H a p# 
many fables concerning the extent and variety of xi- 
his voyages '\ But it is certain that he refided 



<* The tra? els of the Greek philoropher were fpoken of in wf* 
tenas » an d maf nified evea by freat writers. Uliimss tetraf laftrififb 
Pythagoram , nemocritnni, Platonem acccpimut. Cicero de Finibnt. 
1. if. c. via. Ve may well believe then , that fach men at fHermip- 
pas (apnd Jofeph. advert Appioneoi )• Apallonins » Jamblicbms* etc 
woald carry their exaggeratioas to the hishcft degree of incrcdibilitf 
OB this fertile fobject. The chief fource of thefe fables , aod of tba 
fnppoTed learning of the Magi, Chaldeans » Indians, etc. nay bn 
fenad in the credulous or lying writers who accompanied Alexandet 
in his eaftera expedition. At their return to Greece* they magnified 
the learning, as well as the power and wealth, of the nations con* 
laered by their patron ; they were folicitoas to perfbade their coun* 
trymcn , that their ahceftors had learned their philofophy from people 
vboib names they had never before heard ; and their own vanity was 
flattered by having vifited , and familiarly known thofo fancied in* 
flractors ofmankiad. Clearchos, Oneficretus , and Callifthcnes, #ert 
the moft celebrated of thefe writers « of whom Diogenes Laertius, or 
rather a far fuperior man whom he cites, (ays, Aoo4ot»i/vt it ttmrni T9t 
Tw 'EXXTTVonr xotrot^ufAUTU BxffSocpetg flrfofl-fltaroim;. ** They are mit^ 
taken, when they refer the Grecian difcoverles to the Barbarians.** 
It was natural for the Eaftem nations » when they had adopted tht 
langvage and learning of the Greeks , to avail themfelves of Grecian 
aatborities, to prove liow much that celebrated nation owed to peopit 
whom they proudly denominated HarbaHant. Hence the fiibles of 
Berofos the Chaldxan, of Manetbo the Egyptian, of Sanchoniothon 
the Phoenician. We except firom this cla(s of fabulifts the Jew, Ja- 
fephus, the antiquity of whofe nation refts on evidence which it would 
be irreverent to name in ^ fuch company. Had Pythagoras or Thales 
been acquainted with the Jewish religion, they would have learned 
far nobler notions of the Deity , than thofe which it appears they en- 
tertained. Anaxagoras, foroamed o ytfc» the preceptor of the great 
Peridet, was the firfk Grecian philofopher who fkw, by the light of 
rtalbn, the natural and moral attribntet of God, fo fublimely de- 
Ccfihed in the Piklms of David. Yet it never was fkid, that Anaxa- 
goras had ieen the Pfalms , the Books of Mofts , or any part of the 
(acred writings; and it may be remarked « that Jofiephus himfelf, in 
bis firft book (cont. Ap. ), however zealous to prove, that the Greeks 
derived their knowledge from the Baft, can cite no anthqr in fiivo^ 
of this opinion , who lived before the age of Alexander* 
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HAP* fcveral years in the ancient kingdom of Egypt " , 
XI. "which had been long familiarly known to the 
Grecian mariners , and where the fon of Mnefar- 
chus might probably enjoy thcprotedion of many 
hereditary friends. In that country he probably 
made fome additions to his knowledge in arith- 
metic and geometry ; he certainly learned many 
traditions concerning the gods , and the human 
foul: but what particularly deferved his attention, 

*' There is « famous pafla^e in Ifoerites^t pancscyric of BuGris. 
which mi^ht feem to coneradicc what is faid in the preceding note* if 
we did not reflect, that the rules of panegyric require not always a 
firiet adherence to hiftorical truth. In fpeaking of the ancient wif* 
flom and piety of the Egyptians, and particulacJy of the facerdotal 
order, hcfkys, that he hiqufelf is not the firll who perceived and ae— 
knowledgcd their merit ; that many philofophers had done this before 
him, and particularly Pythagoras the Samian. 'O^ oc0i%ofis)to; u^ 
AtyvTTTOVj Hoa fiocStirfi^ iKUvuy yvfojtisvo^i rxv ti ecXkmv (ttXoroOtocv ^ffiore; 
St; th; EXXiproe; txouivf , xat rot fti^i rot,'; ^«tmc rt xut rott otyt^tut^ r»^ 
a Toti Iff 9/f f^iC^avs^t^v twv aXK(i>v tTw^ixasy, iysniSHg^ u kou fjifiisw ourm 
itoc TovTK ^>dt69 yiyvQiTO ^ocfx rwv ^«A)v, «XX« ?rflCf« yt roif ot^iowKUi 

tvio^xrag «XX«f i^ccrrocg vw^s^xXsv, ta^i xpurug nayriftif Mirxrrcc^ 
eT<^v.us<v cevTif m-oiSiitoi; tt¥»tj xoti Tti? '^otr^rt^sr jfjiov ofocvTH^wKsiot^ 
T«f ovrwv fxfm» wyytyvout¥y^ r rw otxttM t^frtjULshttmLtvn?' " "Who 
coming to Egypt, and being inftructed by the pricfts of that country, 
firft introduced other kinds of learning into Greece, and particularly 
^ more accurate kuowledge of religious rites and ceremonies, " (I 
liave generalized the expreflion 4vtm; xou dyt^uot^ » Toif iMWf,) 
•• of which he was a careful obferver, thinking that although he 
were entitled to no peculiar favor on that account from the gods , he 
would thereby, at leaft, procure efteem among men, which alfo hap. 
yened to him ; for he fo far eclipfcd the glory of all other philofo* 
- phers, that all the young defired to become his difciples, and the old 
were better pleafed to fee their Tons in the company of Pythagoras, 
than engaged in the raoft lucrative or honorable purfuits. " If what 
Is fald in my account of the life and writings of Ifocrates be conC 
dered with attention , this palTage will only fervc to confirm the ob- 
fervations in the text. 
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-was, the fccrct fymbolic writing of the prieils apd chap. 
the fingular inRitutions and policy of the iacer« xi. 
dotal order, by which that body of men had long 
been enabled to govern prince and people **. At oiyny. 
his return from Egypt and the Eaft , Pythagoras 
found hb native country governed, or rather infulted, 
by the artful and long fortunate Folycrates ; a tyrant 
whofe power feemed fo firmly eftabliflied , that there 
remained no hopes to fubvert it , and under whofc 
jealous eye the fon of Mnefarchus could neither 
difplay his talents , nor enjoy perfonal fecurity : he 
therefore returned to European Greece , and again 
aflifted at the Olympic games ; where being fiduted 
by the then honored name of Sophift , he modeftly 
declined that diflindion for the humbler title of 
Philofopher ; and when aflced what he precifely 
meant by this new appellation , he is faid to have 
replied. ** That , in the fame manner as at the 
Olympic aflembly , Ibme men came to contend for 
crowns and honors, others to fell their merchandife , 
and a third clals merely to fee and examine every 
thing which pafled in that celebrated convention ; 
fo , on the greater theatre of the world , while many 
flruggled for the glory of a name, and many for 
the advantages of fortune ; a few, and but a few, 
neither covetous of money , nor ambitious of fame, 
were contented with beholding the wonders of fo 
magnificent a fpedacle "." This definition has 

*^ Utrodotut and DIodonit Sicnlat » paffim; and Strabo» 1. x. 
I. 48a. 

" Cicero (Tnfc. QpmtL v. 3*) luit ttanflatcd a paflagc to tbit 
pirpoTc from Hcradides Ponticvt , tht fcholar of Plato i and tht 
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CRAP, h^^ti often cited , becaufe it well agrees -with the 

j^f. contemplative notions generally entertained of the 

Pythagorean fchool ; but it vrill appear in the fe-^ 

quel , that the philofophy of Pythagoras was of a 

more practical kind. 

From Olympia and the republic of Elis ^ he tra- 
velled to the neighbouring territory of Sparta '* , 
and fpent a confiderable time in that capital, dilh 
gently ftudying the laws and inftitutions of Lycur- 
gus, and obferving the manners and genius of the 
bed governed , moft virtuous , and moft profperous 
of all the Grecian ftates. Here he beheld a con^ 
ftitution of government ( the wifdom of which had 
been long approved by experience ) founded on a 
fyftem of education; and combining, in his clear 
capacious mind , the Spartan laws and difcipline 
with a mixture of the Egyptian craft and policy , he 
framed that fublime plan of legiflation , which was 
to be far more extenfive than the laws of Lycur* 
gus ; and which , at firft fixing its root in a fmall 
fed atCrotona, was deftined, in twenty or thirty 
years , to diffufe its flouriihing branches over Itahf 
and Sicily. 
Caofes of Pythagoras arrived at the capital of Italian Greece 
fnr* "^**^ ^ ^^5 fortieth year , in the full vigor of mind and 
luay. body '^ His fame, doubtlefs, preceded him; fince, 
whoever had honorably diftinguiihed himfelf in 
the general convention at Olympia, was fpeedily 

•riginri pafllige of Rctsclitut is ftiU prcfirrvf4 ui JaraUichot. 
s' Porphyr. Jambl. ct Juftia. h xi. 
» Axiftoxea. apnd Jamiyi 
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known and celebrated in the remoteft provinces of c H A P* 

Greece. His perfonal acquainunces among the xi. 

Italian Greeks , whofe efteera, or rather refped, he 

had acquired in that augudaflembly , would natu- 

rally be loud in his praifes; ^nd the manners of 

the age, in which men lived together in crowds , 

and enjoyed their paftimes , or tranfadted their feri- 

ous bufiaefs with undifguifed freedom , in temples 

and gymnafta, contributed to the rapid increafe of 

his friends and admirers. Upon his arrival at Gro- Hiinipeti. 

tona , he appeared in the public places , difplaying •* «»*«»^* 

his dexterity in thofe exercifcs and accompliih- 

ments , which were the fafbionable objeAs of pur- 

fuit, and the principal fources of honor. His (kill 

in mufic and medicine, fciences which were fat 

better underftood in his native country than in 

Magna Grsecia, procured him particular regard; 

nor can we hefitatc to believe , that his mathema- 

tical and natural knowledge would be highly ad* 

fiiired by the Greeks of Italy , who^ having recently 

received the fitft tindlufe of arts and fciences from 

the Afiatics, cultivated them with that ardor 

vrbich novelty infpires ; and who feem hithefto to, 

have gained in point of knowledge and civility , in 

proportion as they had loft in purity of life and 

manners, by an acquaintance with their Eafttrn 

brethren. ^ 

Neither the voluptuoufnefs nor the refinement His man- 
of the inhabitants of Magna Or«cia , were incom* "«* ^^ ^• 
patible with the hopes and fears of the moft puerile 
fuperftition; and Pythagoras, who had fccn and 
examined the rites and ceremonies itmployed by 
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CHAP, remote nations, celebrated for their antiquity and 
XI. their wifdom , to avert the difpleafure , or to gain 
the good-will of their invifible protccftors, called 
forth the whole force of this powerful , yet danger* 
ous inftrument of policy » to excite rcfpcdl for his pcr- 
fon , and reverence for his inftrudions. He carefully 
frequented, at an early hour, the temples of the gods; 
bis regular purifications and faqrlBces announced 
fuperior fandity of charader ; his food was of the 
pureft kind, that no corporeal ftain might interrupt 
bis fancied communication with his celeftial friends; 
and he was clothed in the linen of Egypt, which 
was the drefe " of the (acerdotal order in that native 
land of fuperftition , as well as of the Athenian ma- 
gi Urates and nobles , in the early and pious times 
of the republic **. The refpedl excited by fuch 
artifices (if we may degrade by that name the 
•means ufed to deceive men into their duty and 
*bappine(s ) was tohanced by the high renown the 
iong travels , the venerable afpedl, the harmonious 
voice, the animated and afiFeding eloquence, of 
Th« happy the Samian philofopher. His hearers fometimes 
wwch he" amounted to two thoufand of the principal citizens 
produced of Crotona ; and the magidrates of that republic 
At Crotoaa. creded , foon after his arrival among them , an elc* 
gant and fpacious edifice , which was appropriated 
to the virtuous leflbns of this admired ftranger, 
who pleafed their tafte , and gratified their fancy, 
while he condemned their manners , and reproached 
^their vices. Equally rapid and aftonifliing, and 

, ^ »f Dlodorwt, «• Thiicyd. I. I. 

not 
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not more aftonilhing than advantageous, if \^einay c H A Pi 

credit tlie general voice of antiquity , was the re- ^* 

formation produced at Crotona in perfons of every 

age, and of either fex, by this fingular man. The 

women laid afide their ornaments , and refumed 

their modefty; the youth preferred their duty to 

their pleafures; the old improved their underftand* 

ing, and almoft ncgledcd to improve their for- : 

tunes. 

Yet this revolution of manners was not furely fo tolkiiML 
Indantaneobs , as the concurring exaggerations of 
wonder and credulity were naturally inclined to re- 
prefent it. The fame writers , who would thus mag- 
nify the fame of Pythagoras , acknov^ledge , that 
foon after coming to Crotona, he chofe a fe]e(f( 
number of his mod afliduous difciples, and thof(!i 
chiefly perfons of weight in the republic, whofe 
temper, charadier, and views, beft fuitedhisown. 
Thefe were formed into an affociation , or feparate 
order of men, into which none were admitted who 
poffefTed not qualities and endowments worthy of 
that honor. In order to contifm this aflbciation, 
as well as to obtain the purpofes for which it had 
been inflituted, Pythagoras employed the cypher, 
or fymbolic writing , and other fecrets , which he 
lad learned from the wifdom, or rather cunning, of 
the Egyptiati pricfts: his fcholars Were taught 
certain fignS or words, hy which they might know 
each other; they could correfpond , when feparated 
by place , in an unknown charader ; and ftraiigers of 
all countries , Greeks and Barbarians , were promif- 
tuoufly admitted into the fociety , after undergoing 
Vol- 1L M 
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a due probation as to their difpofitions and under- 
ftanding. In a few years-, three hundred men, all 
Pythagoreans , heW the fovereignty of Crotona ; the 
influence of the new fed extended with rapidity 
over Locri , Kbegium , Catana , and other cities of 
Italy and Sicily; the difciples of Pythagoras were 
diffufed over ancient Greece, and the ifles of tbc 
^gean fea, and it fecmed as if the fage of Samos 
whofe nobler ambition declined and difdainedany 
particular office of power and dignity, had con- 
ceived the fublime idea of forming a fchool; orra* 
ther an afTociation of men , who might govern the 
world , while they were themfelves governed by 
wifdom and virtue. 

Pythagoras was deeply perfuaded, that the bap- 
pinefs of nations depends chiefly on the govern- 
ment under which they live; and the experience of 
his own times, and of his own illand in particular, 
might teach him the dangerous tendence of de- 
mocratic turbulence on the one hand , and jealous 
tyranny on the other '*. He preferred, therefore, 

'* k ftriking ennplt of thisappcafcd at tbat timt in Sicily, if «^ 
credit Jaablichui, wli« places tlie reign of Pbalaris, at Agcigentonif 
io the age of Pythagoras. The doubtful , or rather incredible • biftory 
of this tyrant , may be comprifed in ftw words. His reign , of aboic 
fixteen Tears , was dliUngolshed by intolerable atrocities- He boraed 
his enemies in a braaen bnll; and* as luft or cruelty happcacd to 
direct 9 fometimes abufed, and fametimes eat» boys. Phalarit, together 
with hit mother and friends, (could fuch a monfter ha?e fne^ds?) 
were horned, by the long -injured Agrigeatines , in his owo bsH- 
This is the abominable tyrant , whofe fpurioat letters furniklicd s* 
opportunity to Dr. Bentley to difplay his profound erudition (fee ^'' 
Diflert. upon rhalaris). But that very learned man icems not to fiiipefft 
that the liiftory of Phalarit is as fpurious as his epiftles. It wsi s 
common artifice among Greek poets and orators (fee, ia vol. I P* 3^^, 
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to all governments I a moderate ariftocracy; which chap. 
fecms , without exception , to have been the well* xu 
founded opinion of the greateft men of antiquity » 
fince, under the adminiftration of a fenate, the re* 
publics of Greece, of Rome, and a Carthage, 
auained their higheft profperity and fplendon 
Yet be was extremely averfe to arbitrary power, 

the f^eecb of Soficles the Corinthian) , to tiBf^eratt tht vices of bad 
princes. Of this we shall find many eiamples in the followiof parts of 
ikts work. This practice began early ; for Phidar 0/fs. 

TOV h TOVftg) X«>^^ KOCVTTIfa ¥nkt» voov 

£%^fis ^oiKsLfn nurtxfi ^e^nct ^ctrt^, 

PTTH. i. E^mS: 9wX. u. 
Aiifiotle mentions , To ^ipi ^aX«|iy XiyoAOvev , the heariky about 
Pbalaris, which Afpafins explains, 'O h ^cihpcfi; Tigytrcu (^eeynf ret 
* hivTif irxtieu Phalaris is {aid to have eat his own Ton. In the (kmtf 
chapter ( c. v. 1. vi. E(hic. Micom. ) , fpeaklng of bmtal paffions » 
Ariftotle inftances Phalaris fometimes devouring boys , fometimes 
■fiag them as the inftrnments of an abfurd venereal pleafure: ** 11^ 
«^S«rf«tfv otro^av n^nv. *' The philofopher does not lay , that btf 
belie?es thefe monftrons fictions, apy more than Ckero, *'IllepobiHt 
taaras , qnero crudeliifimns omnium tyrannornm Phalaris habuijfg 
diciairi *"* 1. iv. in Verrem, c. xxxiii. Timaens, the hiftorian of Sicily, 
who was more likely than any other writer to be well informed 
coDCcrning the tranlactioas in his own ifland , reprefents the ftory oC 
Vbalarb^s bull as a mere fable. Polyb. Excerp. ver. 3. p. 47. Po- 
lybius, indeed , attempts to refute Timxus, but I think, as to thn 
■ain point « with little fuccefs. Nor is it furprifing that this judicious 
writer should be carried along by the torrent. The republicans *of 
Greece and Rome delighted ia blackening the characters of tyrants i 
Tfayu^hfyrsi h rvfl u/Mnrroe rw t^owuv , xat mif cwSuen roit ^pct^vt ^ 
'* exaggerating, after the manner of tragedians , the fiercenefs of their 
manners • and the impiety of their actions. ** For this reafon , tha 
•bCnrd fictions concerning Dioayfius of Syracufe, Alexander of Pherv, 
itc. arc related by many refpectable writers. For this reafon Hiero* 
aymns was defcribed in the blackeft colors, vide Excerp. ex Polyb. 
l vii. p. 10. And for this reafon the enormous cruelties of Phalaris , 
which no nation , and far lefs the Sicilians , in that age , could have 
tolerated, receive countenauce from foma of the higheft authorities of 
Anii)uity. r 

M 9 
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CHAP, v^batever fhape it might afTume; and the main aim 
XI. of his inftitution was, to prevent oppreflion in the 
magiflrates and licentioufne£s in the people. The 
<!ead letter of the law could never, he thought, ef* 
fedt that (alutary purpofe, until men were fo trained 
by education and discipline , as to regard the great 
duties of life as its mod agreeable amufement, and 
to confider the efteem of their fellow-citizens, and 
their own , as the chief fource of their enjoyment 
Magiflrates, thus formed , would command a willing 
obedience, and the inhabitants of Magna Gnecia 
mud foon atuin the mod perfed flate of which 
political focicty is fufceptiWe. 

Morality. To explain at large the fyftero of Pythagoras, 
would be to write a treatife of fublime , yet pradi- 
cal mbrality , fince his conclufions af e ftridly founded 
on the nature of man. Befides the propenfities 
common to us with inferior natures, and befides 
' the felfifli and artificial palTions of avarice and am- 
bition, he found in the human bread the feeds of 
nobler faculties , fitted to yiela an incomparably 
more durable, more perfedl , and more certain gra- 
tification. The chief happinefs of the mind muft 
be fought in itfelf, in the enjoyment of intellcdual 
and moral pleafure. Our thoughts are ever, and 
intimately prefent with us; and although the bufUe 
6f external objeds, and the tumult of paflion, may 
Sometimes divert their current, they can never dry 
up their fource. The refled'ions on oiir own con- 
dud will be continually occurring to our fancy^ 
whatever pains we may take to exclude them; nor 
call voluptuous enjdyoient, or ambitious adtivit/^ 
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ever fo totally occupy the mind of a Perfiaa fatrap , c H A f. 
or a Grecian demagogue, but that their principal Xh 
happinefs or mifery , iq the whole courfe of life , 
mud chiefly depend upon the nature of their re- 
fiedions on the pad , and upon their hopes and fears 
about futurity. To flrengthen this great ground- 
vrork of morality, Pythagoras employed the whole 
force of education and habit. Rules were laid 
down , to which the members of his refpe<^ed order 
bound themfelves to conform , and from which 
none could fwerve, without being excluded from a 
fociety of which they proved themfelves unworthy. 
The different periods of life had each its appropri- 
ated employment. The youth were carefully iiv 
ftrudled in the gymnaftic exercifes, in literature *'f 
and in fcience , and efpecially in the laws and con- 
ftitution of their country. Their tiipe was fo di- 
verfified by fucccffive ftudy, exercife, and rcpofe^ 
that no leifure remained for the premature growth 
of ^ dangerous paffions ; and it was an important 
maxim of the Pythagorean fchool , that niany things 

** So I have tranflated E» ypajufiowt %eit roi? oDJ^ot^ fitcdnfiMvi , 
of Ariiloxenus apud StobKum, S^roi. xli. Th^ learned reader irtl| 
perccif e , that I cooiprebend under the name of youth » the two 
different periods of life , or ixixtx* , which the Greeks denoted bf 
the wqrds ^ou; and vtxviTKO{ « boy » and young man. I have dona 
this becanfe it was not the intention of Ariftoxenns to fay • that tho 
young men were not ftill to be employed iq literature find fcience , oi^ 
that the boys were to be kept ignorant of the laws and conftitution* 
The roles of the Pythagorean fchool, and the laws of Lycurgus, often 
explain each other. See vol. I. p. 139, et Osqq. It may be worttty 
of remark • that Jean Jacques RouflTeau has borrowed what t5 rational 
and practical in his fyftem of education , from thefe two great (boroes 
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c k\ t. were beft learned late '* , efpccially love; from 
XI, which , if poflible, the youth fhouicl be rcftraincd 
till their twentieth year , and after that period fhould 
rarely, and with many precautions, indulge a paf- 
fion , always hurtful to the weak , and which , when 
injudicioufly indulged , enfeebled the moft vigorous. 
He required in thofe who had attained the age of 
manhood, that they fhould no longer live for 
themfelves, but for the bufmefsof the community 
of which they were members. They were to employ 
the greateft part of the day in the duties of public 
fpirit and patriotifm ; in the laborious or dangerous 
offices committed to their charge ; and to derive their 
chief reward from reading , in the eyes of their ad- 
miring countrymen , the hiftory of their generous 
exploits ; and from beholding the happy efFeds of 
their probity, beneficence, and fortitude. 

Ruiei for The Pythagoreans were flridly enjoined , as their 

^V^hi ^^""'^^^ *"^ '^^^ft '^^^'^ » ^o review the adlions of 
diffiipiet i the pafl , and , if time permitted , of many preceding, 
days. In the morning they repaired alone to the 
temples, to folitary mountains and forefts; and 
after there converfing with themfelves, joined in 
the converfation of their friends, with whom they 
afTembled , in fmall compapics , to an early and fru- 
gal meal , difcufled different fubjcdls of philofophy 
or politics , regulated their condu A for the eofuing 
day, and by the mutual flrength and encourage- 

'* Ariftoxen. Aptid Stobxum, Serm. Ixix. This is|the great prin- 
dplt of Ronfleau in his EmiU- The pa/Tage of Ariftoxen us cooceroing 
love , is almoft literally uanHated- in that ingeaions but fanciful work' 
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■lent acquired in this feled todtty , prepared for e ■ A t • 
the tumultuous bufUe of the world . and the con- XL 
teacioDs of adUve life. The evening was fpent at 
the morning , with this difference , that they then 
indulged in the moderate ufe of flefh and wine , r ' 

from which they rigidly abftained during the day ; ^ 

and the whole concluded with that felf-examination^ 
which was the capital precept of the Pythagorean 
fcbool. ' 

To enter more fully into the principle^^ of this ^^^^ «•• 
adociation , would be repeating what has been for- '»«"« ^* 
merly obferved concerning the laws of Lycurgus. ^J"JJ^"' 
It is fufficient barely to mention, that, like the le- Lycvrgnt. 
giflator of Sparu , Pythagoras enjoined the higheft 
refpedt for age; that, like him, he raifed the weaker 
fex from that ftate of inferiority in which they were 
ungeneroufly kept in all other countries of Greece ; 
that he inured his difciples to temperance and fo- 
bricty by the fame means employed by Lycurgus; ^ 

and that both thefe great men regarded health and 
vigor of body as the firft principle of mental 
foundnefs and energy ; chat the probationary filence 
of the Pythagoreans , which credulity has fo muck 
exaggerated, was nothing more than that prudent, 
recolleded behaviour, required by Lycurgus , who 
prized higher the caution of filence than the readi- 
nels*' of fpeecb ; and that the intimacy of the 
Spartan and Pythagorean friendfliips, and almoft 
the community of goods , naturally flowed from- the 
general fpirit and genius of their refpedive fyf* 
terns'^ ; fo that the rules of the Pythagorean ordex 

*' Plut. in Lycnrg, •♦ See vol. I. p. US. 

IVI4 
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CHAP, were little more than a tranfcript of the Spaftaa 
W. laws, as thefe laws themfelves were only a refine- 
ment on the generous and manly inftitutions of th^ 
heroic ages**. 
br!ici»pr ^^ ^^^ hiftory of a man who entertained fuch 
the fiai©ns juft notions of human life , as did the founder of the 
p^thascK^ Pythagorean fchool , we may at once rejed , as fa- 
il*. Hbulou^, t|ie tales relatpd by the vain , lying Greeks, 
who lived in and after the age of Alexander, whea 
their nation feems to have loft their love of truth 
' along with their liberty , as well as the ridiculous 
vronders of the later Platonifts , thofe contemplative 
vifionaries, who, during the firft centuries ot the 
Chriftian sera , degraded ancient philofophers , by 
defcribing i/i«r adive and ufeful live?, as if they 
had refembled their own fpeculative tranquillity. 
Yet, after all , fhould the leaft extraordinary account 
of the Pythagorean order ftill feem incredible , it 
need only be obferved, that modern hiftory, and 
even our own obfervation , may have made us ao 
- quainted with orders of another kind , of which the 
rules are more difficult to be obferved than thofe 
of the Pythagoreans : and it is equally unreafonablc 
and ungenerous, to fuppofe , that what our own ex- 
perience teaches us may be done by the illiberal 
Spirit of fuperftition , could not , in a happier age, 
be eflFedled by the love pf glory , of virtue , and 
pf mankind. 
f^JJn Cro. "^^^ concurring teftimony of hiftorians aflures 
tona and US , that the fchool of Pythagoras had flourifhed 
sybarif. above forty years , to the unfpeakable benefit of 

fi DIodor. I. yii. p. 77. etc. 
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Magna Gnecia , -when a war arofe between Grotona c 
and Sybaris , the latter of which had ever contempt 
tuoufly rcjeiacci the Pythagorean inftitutions. The 
city of Sybaris was founded (as above-mentioned) 
by the Achseans , on the confluence of the river Sy* 
baris, from which the city derives its name, and 
the winding dream of Gratis, which defcends from 
the Lucanian mountains. The fertility of the foil , 
thehappy temperature of the climate, the refources 
offifliing, navigation, manufadtures, and commerce, 
confpired , with the falutary cffedt of the Achaean 
laws , wonderfully to increafe , in the courfe of two 
centuries , the ftrength and populoufnefs of Sybaris, 
which was-furrounded by walls nine miles in extent, 
commanded twenty -five fubordinate cities, and, 
could we credit the evidence of writers often prone 
to exaggeration , brought three hundred thoufand 
men into the field *'. Riches and luxury proved 
fatal to the Sybarites, whofe effeminacy paffed into 
-a proverb*' , which has been tranfmitted to n[K)dern 
times. In a decifive battle , they were defeated by 
the citizens of Grotona , under the command of 
Milo, a favorite difciple of Pythagoras, who had 
already obtained univerfal renown by his Olympic 
vidories ^\ 

But the deftruftion of Sybaris was almoft alike fa- 
tal to Grotona. The inferior ranks of men in that 
city, intoxicated with profperity , and inftigated by 
the artful and ambitious Cylon, whofe turbulent 

*7 Strabo , 1. vi. p. ii%. Diodor. ibid. 
*• Athenpis, 1. xii. p. 518. 
'* Strabo » ibid. PaurauiaSa 1. vi. e%.3<9^ 
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manners had excluded him from the order of Pytht* 
goras , into which he had repeatedly attempted to 
enter ^ became clamorous for an equal partition of 
the conquered territory of Sybaris ; which being 
denied, as inconfiftent with the nature of ariftocrap 
tical government, they fecretly confpired againft 
their magiftrates, attacked them by furprife in the 
fenate-houfe, put many to death , and drove the 
reft from their country. Pythagoras himfelf died 
foon afterwards, in extreme old age, at IMetapon- 
turn in Lucania'*. His difciples were fcattered 
over Magna Graecia, and particularly Sicily, which, 
at the time of the Carthaginian invafion , was go- 
verned by men who had imbibed the fublime 
fpirit of their illuftrious mafter 

Gelon , who , eleven years before that event, had 
mounted the throne of Syracufe , was entitled , by 
the unanimous fuffrage of his fubjeds , to the glo- 
rious , though often proftituted , appellation , of 
Father of his country'*. The mildnefs of his 
government reftored the felicity of the heroic ages, 
whofe equitable inftitutions had much affinity 
(as above obferved) with the political fyftem of 
Pythagoras. This virtuous prince had cemented 
an alliance withTheron, king of Agrigentum, by 
accepting his daughter in marriage ; and the con- 
federacy of the two principal ftates of Sicily feemed 
to have diffufed fecurity and happinefs over the 
whole ifland , when the immenfe armament of Car- 
thage was beheld oflf the northern coaft. Though 

'• Arinoxenut. 

7< JElian. Va» HHt 1. xie. e. nxvii. Pint. Mi Timol. 
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oot abfohitely deflitute of naval ftrength, the Sici* chap. 
lians bad nothing by which they could oppofe a xi« 
fleet of two thoufand galhcs. The enemy landed 
without oppofition in the fpacious harbour, or nw 
dier bay , of Panormus , whofe name may be ftill 
recognifed in the modern capital Palermo , where 
the Carthaginians had planted one of their moth 
ancient colonies. Their forces were commanded 
by Haxnikar, who was deemed a' brave and expe* 
nenced leader. The firfk care of this general was^ 
to fortify two camps ; the one deftined for his fleet, 
which , according to the pradice of that age , was 
dravrn on ibore ; the other intended as a fafe re- 
treat for his army, which immediately prepared to 
form the fiege of Himenu Theron ufed proper 
meafures to defend the fecond city in his dominions, 
until his kinfman, the intrepid Gelon, fhould arrive 
to his aflGftance , at the bead of an army of fifty 
thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe; While 
this numerous army advanced, by rapid marches, 
towards Himcra , they rencountered a foraging 
party of the enemy, and took ten thoufand prifoncrs. 
But what appeared a ftill more important booty to 
the difcemment of Gelon, they feizcd a meflenger 
from Selinus, a city in the neigbourhood of Agri* 
gentum , which had entered into a treacherous cor* 
refpondence with the Carthaginians. The prifoner 
conveyed a letter to Hamilcar, acquainting him, 
that the Selinuntines would not fail to fend the ca- 
valry demanded from them at the appointed time, 
vrhich was likewife particularly fpecified. Upon this 
difcovcry , Gelon founded a ftratagem , not more 
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CHAP, daring than fuccefsful. He commanded a chofea 
xr. body of troops to advance in the night towards the 
Carthaginian camp, and by day -break to prefcnt 
themfeives to Hamilcar, as his Selinuntine auxi- 
liaries ; and when admitted, by this artifice , within 
the rampart, to affaffinate the general, and fctfire 
to the fleet'*. 

Defeated It happened on the fatal day, that Haroikar 

u enu'*^ t>flFered a folemn lacrifice to the bloody divinity of 
Carthage , who delighted in human victims. While 
he performed this abominable rite, the foldiers 
furrounded him unarmed , in the gloomy filencc of 
their deteftcd fuperftition , with which their minds 
were totally penetrated. The Sicilian cavalry, be- 
ing admitted without fufpicion , thus found no dit 
ficulty to execute their audacious defigo. Ha- 
tnilcar, while he facrificed an innocent and noble 
youth to the abhorred eenius of fuperftition , was 
bimfelf difpatched with a dagger ; and next mo- 
ment the Carthaginian fhips were in a blaze. A 
chain of Sicilian fentinels, polled on the neigh- 
bouring eminences, intimated to Gelon the happy 
fuccefs of his ftratagem ; of which , in order fully 
to avail himfelf , that gallant commander imme- 
diately conduded the main body of his troops to 
the Carthaginian army , while it was yet agitated 
by furprife and terror at the fudden conflagration. 

Their Oif- The furious onfet of the Sicilians made a dreadful 
havoc among the aftonifhed Barbarians , who reco- 
vering, however, their faculties , began to defend 

7» Diodor. I. iy. feet. 2S, et feqq. Poly«D. I. i. c. xnil 
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tberofclves vrith vigor ; when the melancholy c H a p. 
tidings , that their ihips ^vere all burnt , and their * xi. 
general flain , drove them to deQ)air and flight. 
Gclon commanded his troops not to give quarter 
to an enemy , who , though defeated , ftill feemed 
formidable by their numbers. It is reported, that 
an hundred and fifty thoufand perifhed in the battle^ 
and the purfuit. The remainder feized an emi<k 
nence , ^vhe^e they could not long maintain them- 
fclvcs , for want of water and provifions. In the 
language of an ancient hiftorian , all Africa feemed 
to be taken captive in Sicily. Gelon diftributed 
Ae prifoners among the Sicilian cities, in propor- 
tion to the contingents of troops which they. had 
rcfpeftively raifed for this memorable fervice. The 
greater part falling to the fhare of Syracufe and 
Agrigentum , were employed in beautifying and 
enlarging thofe capiuls'', whofc magnificent mo- 
numents , ftill confpicuous in their ruins , are fup- 
pofed , with great probability , to be the eflfed of 
Carthaginian labor. 

The melancholy tidings afifeded. Carthage with xreityof 
confternation and defpair. The inhabitants of that pwc© be. 
city, ever fhamefully depreffcd by bad fortune, in io„ ^^ 
proportion as they were immoderately elated by tht c»r. 
the deceitful gifts of profperity , dreaded every Jj'^ 
moment to behold the vidorious enemy in their 
harbour. To ward off this calamity their ambat 
iiadors were fent to crave a fufpenfion of hoftilities 
on any terms the vidorious Greeks might thinly 

^s Ciceto, Orat. i?. in Varrem^ 
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CHAP, proper to impofc. Gelon received them with fach 
^'' moderation as marked the fuperiority of his cha- 
radcr , and told them , that he would defift from 
every purpofe of revenge, on condition that the 
Carthaginians paid two thoufand talents of filver, 
to be diftributed among the cities of Sicily, which 
had incurred trouble and expenfe by the war ; that 
they thenceforth abftaincd from the abominable 
pradice of infulting the gods by human viftims; 
that they eredted two temples, one in Carthage, 
another in Syracufc, to preferve the memory of 
the war , and the articles of the peace '*. 
oiymp. 'r^*^ honorable treaty was a prelude to that dill 

ixxxii. more famous , concluded thirty years afterwards 
A.C.449. between the Athenians and the Perfians. It 
marked a nation fupcrior to its enemies not only 
in valor but humanity , and conferred more true 
glory than could be acquired by the moft fplendid 
feries of vidories. It might be expefted , how- 
ever, and feems much to have been defired, that a 
people fo advantageoufly diftinguilhed as were the 
Greeks during that age in arts and arms ; a people 
who had repelled , defeated , and difgraced the moft 
populous and powerful, nations, and who were alike 
prompted, by ambition and revenge, to the at- 
tainment of diftant conqueft, fliould have united 
their efforts againft the enemies who dill made 
war on them , and , advancing in a rapid career of 
vidtory, have diffufed, along with their dominion, 
their manners, knowledge, and civility over the 

^\Di«dor. Sicol. ibid. 
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eaftern world. But various events and caufes, chap* 
which we Ihall have occafion afterwards to explain, 3^ 
tended to detach the colonies of Magna Graecia 
from the affairs of the mother-^country, as well as 
to difunite the two rooft powerful republics of that 
country by intedine difcord. 

While the fortune of Athens raifed her to fuch 
power as threktened the liberty of Sicily and 
Greece, the kings of Syracufe and Agrigentuni 
contented themfelves with the humbler glory of 
embellilbing their capitals with barbaric fpoils, and 
producing thofe wonders of art, which, in the time 
of Cicero and Verres, were efteemed among the 
moft precious monuments of antiquity '\ The 
golden medals of Gclon, ftill preferved and of the 
higheft beauty ^\ juftify the glowing exprclfions of 
the Roman orator. 

In luly, the citizens of Crotona had too foon ^^^ ^ 
caufe to lament their infurredion againft their Magaa 
magiftrates, and their forfaking the difcipline of Gr«cit, 
Pythagoras. They who had hitherto defeated ^uaiom 
fiiperior numbers, who had furniibed fo many ofthtPy 
vidors in the Olympic conteft, and whofe country ^^^ 
^as diftinguifhed by the epithet of healthy, on a 
fuppofition that the vigorous bodies of its inhabit* 
<^ts proceeded from an effedl of the climate, were 
now totally routed and put to flight at the river 
Sagra, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
thoufand men, by the Locrians and Rhegians, 

'^ Cicero in Vcrrem « paffim. 

7' hUm, df TrtvoM, 1*mo. 1737, p. 1449. 
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€ H A p. vrhofe forces were far, lefs numerous. The other 
XI. Greek cities of Italy, which are laid to have imi- 
tated the fatal example of Crotona, were harafled 
by wars againft each other, or againft their barba* 
rous neighbours. In confequence of thefc misfor- 
tunes, the Pythagoreans again recovered their cre- 
dit; and about fixty years after the death of the 
great founder of their order, Zaleucus and Cha- 
rondas, the firft in Locri, the fecond in Thurium^ 
endeavoured to revive the Pythagorean inftitutions, 
which, perhaps , were too perfedl for the condition * 
of the times. In lefs than forty years a new perfc- 
cution entirely drove the Pythagoreans from Italy, 
and completed, according to Poly bins, the confu- 
fion and mifery of that once happy country ^^ 

^•"* rolybrus, 3. 203. 
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Glory 0/ Athens. — Military Succefs of the Confe* 
derates, — Athens rebuilt and fortified — Extent 
of its Walls and Harbours. — The Confederates 
take Byzantium, — Confpiracy of Paufanias. — 
Banishment of Themijiocles. — Virtue of /iriftides. 

— Cimon ajfumes the Command. — His illujhrious , 
Merit and Succefs. — Revolt of Egypt. — TVar in 
Cyprus. — Peace ippitb Perjia. — Domejiic Tranf 
aSions of Greece. — The Athenian Greatnefs. — 
Envy of Sparta^ Thebes^ and Argos. — Earths 
quake in Sparta. — Revolt of the Helots. — IFar 
between the Elians and Pifans. — The Temple and 
Statue of Olympian Jupiter. — Dijfenjions in Ar* 
golis. — Revolt in Bceotia. — TVuce of Thirty Years. 

— CharaHer of Pericles. — SubjeSion of the Athe- 
nian Allies and Colonies. — Spirit of the Athenian 
Government. 

FROM the battles of Mycale and Platsea, to c H a p. 
the memorable. war of Peloponncfus, elapfed half xil.) 
I century, the raoft illudrious in the Grecian l*heRiory 
lanals. A fingle republic » one of fixteen ftates, ^^^J^'^yJ* 
whofe united poffeffions hardly equalled the extent — ^t. 
of Scotland, and whofe particular territory is fcarcely 
vifible in a map of the world, carried on an offen- , 
five war againft the Perfian empire, and, though 
furrounded by jealous allies or open enemies. 
Vol. IL N 
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CHAP, profecuted this extraordinary entcrprifc with uncx- 
XIX. ampled fuccefs ; at length, granting fuch conditions 
of peace as the pride of vidory may didate, and 
the weight of accumulated difafters condefceud to 
fat vns; folicit or accept. In that narrow fpace of time the 
fame repubh'c credled , on the feeble bafis of her 
fcanty population artd dirtiinutive territory, a mighty 
mafs of empire; eftabhihed and conrirroed her au- 
thority over the extent of a thoufand miles of the 
Afiatic coaft, from Cyprus to the Thracian Bot 
phorus ; took pofleffion of forty intermediate 
iHands ', together with the important ftraits which 
join the Euxine and the JEgean ; conquered and colo- 
iiized the winding ibores of Mdcedon and Thrace; 
commanded the coad of the Euxine from Pontus 
to the Cherfonefus Taurica , or Grim Tartary ; 
Sind, overawing the barbarous natives by the ex- 
perienced terroirs of her fleet * , proteded againft 
itAdr injuftice and violence, but at the fame time 
tonverted to the purpofes of her own ambition 
iind intereft, the numerous but fcattered colonies 
which Miletus, and other Greek cities of Afia, bad 
at various times eftablilhed in thofe remote regions . 
Our wonder will be juftly increafed, if we confidcr 
that Athens obtained thofe immortal trophies, not 
over ignorant (avages or effeminate flaves, but over 
men who had the fame language and laws^ the fame 

' Several of thtft iflandt had been fomtriy conq vred by Acbcaias 
commanders* particularly Milriades, as we have related above > but 
having rebelled againR the fevert governmeot of Athens « they \ref 
finally fubdued by Pericles, 

* pint. i;i Pericle. > Strabo» Geograph. paffim> 
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blood and lineage,- the fame arts and arms, 'in (hort, c h a f. 
every thing common with the vidors but ^their xu. 
audacity and fortune. 

But it is the peculiar glory of the Athenians that, Ia ami 
during this rapid feries of military and naval 
triumphs, they cultivated, with a generous en- 
tbufiafm , the arts which adorn peace as well as 
war, and improved thefe decorations of polifhed 
life into fuch perfei^on as few nations have been 
able to imitate, and none have found it poISble to 
furpafs. During the adminiftration of a fingle 
man, more works of elegance and fplendor, mora 
magnificent temples, theatre3, and porticoes were 
ereded within the walls of Athens, than could be 
raifed during many centuries in Rome, though 
miftrefs of the world, by the wealth and labor of 
tributary provinces *. In the fame period of time 
fculpture attained a fublimity, from which that 
noble art could never afterwards but defcend and 
degenerate ; and a republic hitherto inferior in 
works of invention and genius to feveral of her 
neighbours, and even of her own colonies, produced, 
in the fingle lifetime of Pericles, thofe ineftimable 
models of poetry , eloquence , and philofophy ' , 
which, in every fucceeding age, the enlightened 
portion of mankind hath invariably regarded as the 
hfift flandards, not merely of compofition and ftyle, 

^ Plutarcb. in PericU. 

' Pericles may. be confidereil at tbt contemporary of Socra{«s« So- . 
phoclet, Euripides, Thucydides, etc. finct, althoogb be died befero t 
them of tho plague, tbefe and otbtr great ^utn flourisbtd during bit 
adaii^iftration. 

Na 
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Q H A p. but of tafte and reaibn.. The name of Greek 
jm^ feemed thenceforth to be funk in that of Athenian; 
Athenian writers are oqr fureft and alnaoft only 
guides in relating the ftrbfequent tranla<5tions of the 
Mf hole nation * ; and from them we learn what is 
yet the mod extraordinary circumftance refpedling 
the Atheniaa empire, that it had been built on 
fiich ftable foundations, and reared with fuch art 
and (kUK as might have long defied the hoftile 
jealoufy of Greece and Perfia, confederate in arms 
and refentment, if various caufes, which human 
prudence could neither forefee nor prevent , had 
not Oiaken iu firmnel^, and precipitated its down- 
fal '. 

Such is die fubjeA which I have undertaken to 
treat in this and the two following Chapters ; a fub- 
jcA worthy to animate the diligence, agd call forth 
the vigor of an hiftdrian: but, if he truly de« 
ferves that refpeded name, he will remember that 
it is lefs his duty to amufe the fancy by general de* 
fcription, than to explain, with precifion and per^ 
fpicuity, the various tranfadions of this interefting 
and fplendid theme ; to giVe the reader a full and 
diftind view of the complicated matter 'which it 
involves; and to remove every adventitipus cir- 
cumftance that might diftrad or dazzle the atten- 
tion^ as aftronomers, in viewing the fun, are carc^ 
ful to ward ofiF its furrounding fplendor. 

• ' I mean TInief 4idet and Xt aopboi , togt thtr with the Athcali* 
MUtort • pUlofophtrt , tnd poets. 

v Thncydid. L fit ft fUi. pai&m. 
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The military fucccfs of the Atbeniaos * ( which 
naturally forms tlie iirft branch of the fiibjcd, be- 
caufe it not only fupplied the materbls of future 
improvements y but awakened that energy requi* 
iite to cultivate and complete them) includes three 
feparate adtions which were carried on at the fame 
time, and confpired t6 the lancie end, yet camnot 
be related in one perpetual narrative, without oo 
cafioning fome confufion of ideas, alike deftruiftive 
of the pleafure and of the ufe of hiftory. White 
we endeavour to keep each feries of events un- 
broken and diftind, we muft be careful to poimt 
out its influence on the iimultaneous or fucceeding 
tranfadions of the times , that our relation may be 
at once fatisfadory and faithful. In fucfa a deli* 
neation the trophies of the Perfian war juftly claim 
the (irft and mod confpicuous place; the hoftite 
animofity of rival dates, which continually envied 
and oppofed, but, for reafons that will be fuHy 
explained, could neither prevent nor retard the 
growing fuperiority of Athens , (hall occupy the 
middle of the pitfhire; and we (hall throw kito the 
back ground the fucceflive ufurpations of that fofw 
tunate republic over her allies, colonies, and neighs 
bours^ 



JUHliMT 
ft«#ift 

of that 8^ 



DivfiMi •t 

tlitfiib* 

lift. 



* Tlic chkf nattfialt fbr tbit p9ftUm of hiftory eonflft In tht 'Uttt 
sad feeond books of Thncydidet; tht tleventh aad twelfth of Dio^ 
donu Sicolvt; PlnUrch^s livet of Thcmiftoclct , Ariftidcs, Otaioa* 
Pfrieleti Panftaiat't Oefcriptioa of Grefce» aid Plhiy't Vatvial 
Hiftory: icattered faott are l^pUtd hy athtr aadlcat wHltfi, y0ti»9f 
wotfcs will he aartfiUlf titad* 

N3 
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CHAP* The common fears Avhich, notwithftanding innu- 
xit merable fources of animoHcy, had formed, and 
The A the. hitherto upheld a partial confederacy of the Greeks, 
^Unf take .^grc removed by the decifive vidories of Platxa 
oiymiv. and Mycal^. After thefe memorable events, it was 
ixxf. a. ^iig fji-f^ ^^j.g Qf ^e Athenians to bring home their 
wvcs , children, and moft valuable eflFeds from the 
ifles of £gina and Salamis. In the latter ifland 
they celebrated their good fortune by a national 
folemnity. The fublime Sophocles joined in the 
chorus of boys which danced, in exultation, around 
the Barbarian fpoils ' ; the valor of his predeceflbr, 
^fchylus, had contributed to the vidories by which 
they were obtained ; and his rival, the tender Eu- 
ripides, was born in the i(le of Salamis '*, on that 
important day which proved alike glorious to Greece, 
and fetal to Perfia. But an attention to domeRic 
concerns prevented not the Athenians from pufb- 
ing the war with vigor , though deferted by the 
Spartans and other Peloponnefians , who failed 
home before winter. The Afiatic colonics , ani- 
mated by the recent recovery of freedom, fecond- 
ed the Athenian ardor; and the confederates, 
baviag fuccelsfully infefted the territories of the 
great king, befieged and took the rich city of Sef- 
tos in the Cherfonefus of Thrace, the only place of 
ftrength which adhered to the Fcrfian intercft in 
that fertile pcninfula ". 

• ♦ AtheiiKVt, I. i. »• Viu Eoripi^. 

.*' Herodot. I. iz. e. evi. Oiodor. 1. xi. «. xxxvii. 
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During the two foUowing years the war lan- 
guiibed abroad , while the fymptoms of jealoufy 
and difcord , which had already appeared in the fe* 
paration of the Athenian and Spartan fleets , broke 
out with more virulence at home. The Athe- 
nians began the laborious taflc of rebuilding their 
mined city , which the Perfian fpoils might con- 
tribute to enrich with uncommon magnificence, 
and which the acquaintance gained in the courfe 
of the war , with the graceful forms of Ionic and 
Doric architedure , might enable them to adorn 
with more beauty and elegance than had yet 
been difplayed in Europe. But the weighty ad- 
vice of Themiftocles prevailed on them to fufpend 
this noble undertaking, and engaged them, in (lead 
of decorating their capital with temples , theatres , 
and gymnafia , to fortify it by walls of fuch ftrength 
and folidity as might thenceforth bid defiance to 
every enemy , whether foreign or domeftic. In an age 
when the art of attack was fo rude and imperfed, 
that the fmalleft fortrels formed an objcd; of im* 
portince, fuch a defign could not fail of exciting 
jealoufy in the neighbouring republics. The n>ea- 
furc was fcarcely determined when an embafiy ar- 
rived from Sparta , remonftrating againft a defign 
peculiarly daifgerous and alarming to thofe who 
owed their fafety to the weaknefs of their cities. 
** If the Greeks, " it was faid , " had poffeffed any 
town of impregnable ftrength , they muft have 
found it impoffible to expel the Barbarians fronx 
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6 H A p« tlidr counny. The Athenians dkcrefarc; who had 
XIL hitherto lb geoerotifly^ mainuiwd the caufe of the 
confederacy, ought not only to defift from raifing 
walls and fortifications, but even to prevent a funi- 
lar defign in any republic beyond the iftbmus; the 
Feloponnefus was alone fuificient to afford, in time 
of danger, a fecure refuge to the whole Grcciaa 
name. 
4i(bovertd Themiflodes eafily unveiled the fufpicion and 
by The. hatred concealed under this fpecious-maQc of pub* 
lie utility, and encouraged his countrymen to elude 
the Spartan artifice by fimilar addrels. The fenatc 
of the five hundred , who gave audience to forciga 
ambaffadors, declared that Athens would adopt no 
tneafure inconfiftent with the public intereft, and 
promifed Ipeediiy to fend an embaffy , in their turn, 
which would remove all groundlcfs apprehenfions 
entertained on that fubjed* The Lacedaemonian* 
having returned with this temporizing ahfwer, The- 
miftocles was immediately difpatcbed to Sparta, 
and expeded , as he had previoufly concerted nial> 
ters with his countrymen", to be followed, at a 
proper time , by Ariflides , the moft refpeded cha* 
rader of his age ; and by Lificles , an able ora- 
tor in the fenate and aCTembly. Meanwhile the 
Athenian walls arofe with unexampled celerity. 
Not only (laves , artificers by profefBon , and the 
poorer clafTcs of citizens, but magiftrates of the 
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iirft ihdIc , th^ venerable £sther9 of the republic , c. M & t. 
wrought with their owo hands , and wich uoccafing xu. 
iidufey. The feeble efforts of vromcn and chil- 
dren cootributed to the ufefal labor. The moft 
foperfUtious yf men negleded their accuftomed fo- 
lemnities » and no longer acknowledged the difUnc- 
tion of days or feafoos : nor did even the filent track 
quiliity of night abate the ardor of their diligence. 
The ruins of their city happily fupplied them with 
a rich variety of materials ; no edifice was fpared , 
public or private , facred or profane ; the rude fculp- 
ture of ancient temples ,^even the mutilated tombs 
of their anceftors, were confounded in the common 
mafs; and, at the didance of near a century, the 
lingalar appearance of the wall , compofed of ftones 
rough and unpoliCbed , of various colors and un- 
c<)ual (ize, attefled the rapid exertions by which ^ 
the work had been conftrudted ". 

Themiftocles had hitherto , under various pro- •■* **« 
tcnces , avoided declaring his commilTion before the \i^^^^ ^ 
Spartan fenate. When urged to this meafure by ^hu ad. 
fome of the magiftrates, who began to fufped his *"*• 
filence , he ftill alleged the abfence of his colleagues 
as a fufficient reafon for delay. But a company of 
travellers, who had recently vifited Athens, gave 
intelligence of the extraordinary' works carrying on 
in that city. This information, and the refent- 
ment of the Spartans whicl% it occafioned , mu£b 
have difconcerted a man who pofleffed lels cool 

'^ TbBcydJd. 1. 1, o. Izxxxiz. et ft^t* 
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m n k T* boldnefs than the commander at Salamis and Arte» 
XII. mifium. But Them'iftocles , with the addrefe con- 
genial to his cbarader , afleited , that it was un- 
worthy the gravity of Sparta to regard the vague 
rumors of obfcure men ; and that before lightly 
fufpeding the approved fidelity of their allies , flie 
ought to bedow fome pains in difcovering the 
truth. This declaration was enforced , it is faid , 
by feafonable bribes to the mod popular of the 
Ephori ; and the Spartans , deluded or corrupted , 
agreed to difpatch a fecond embafly to Athens, 
confiding of fome of their mod refpedable citizens. 
Thcfe men had no fooner arrived at their dedina- 
tion , than they were taken into cudody , as pledges 
for the fafe return of Themidocles and his col- 
leagues , who by this time had brought him the 
welcome news, that the walls were completed. 
The Athenian ambafladors were now prepared to 
throw off the maflc. They appeared in the Lace- 
dxmonian affembly ; and Themidocles , fpeaking 
for the red, declared, that his countrymen needed 
% not to learn from their confederates , what raeafdres 
were honorable to themfelves, and beneficial to 
the common caufe; that, by his advice, they had 
firmly defended their-city againd the affaults of 
open enemies and jealous friends ; and that if Sparta 
entertained any refentment of this meafure, which 
was evidently not lefe conducive to the public in- 
tered, than, perhaps, difpleafing to private ambi- 
tion , her anger would be equally unjud and impo- 
tent , fince her own citizens mud remain as hodagcs 
at Athens, till his colleagues and himfelf (hould be 
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rcftorcd in fafety to their country **. Whatever c H a r. 
fccrct indignation this fpeech might excite , the xii. 
Spartans thought proper to fupprels their animofi- 
ty. They allowed the ambafladors to return home ; 
but the conduA of Themiftoctes laid the founda- 
tion of that unrelenting hatred with which he was 
perfccuted by Sparta , whofe intrigues engaged all 
Greece , not excepting Athens herfelf , in the de- 
ftrudion of this iUuftrious citizen. Yet his emi- 
nent fervices , before they were interrupted by the 
ftorm of perfecution , gave an opportunity to his 
unworthy country to difplay more fully her fignal 
ingratitude"'. 

The ancient Athenian harbour of Phalericum Themito. 
was fmall , narrow , and inconvenient. To fiipply 
its defeds , Themiftocles , evto before the Perfian oiynp. 
invafion , had recommended the Pirxus , a place J**^* ♦• 
five miles difbmt from thfe citadel, furniihed y^rith 
diree natural bafons , which , if properly fortified , 
might form a far more commodious and fecure 
ftation for the Athenian navy. The foundations 
were laid , and the walls began to rife , when the 
cruel ravages of the Barbarians interrupted the un- 
dertaking. Having in the preceding year fortified 
the city , Themiftocles thought the prefent a proper 
time to finifli the new harbour**. His addrefs, 
his eloquence, and his bribes, were feafonably ap- 
plied to divert the refentment of Sparta, who, 
though thenceforth lefc jealous of the naval thaa 
tailitary power of her rival , threatened , on this 

* *♦ Pint, etc jbld. '» Diodor. 1. xi. p. 487. 

" Thueydid. 1. i. c. zciii. Flut. in TbemiR. Diodor. xi. 43^* 
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CHAP, occafion, to enter Attica with an armed force. But 
xiu the artful Athenian had the (kill to perfuade die 
Spartans and their allies , that the procuring a 
(Irong and capacious harbour was 'h matter efleo- 
tiall^ rcquifite to the common intereil of the Grc- 
cian confederacy. The work, meantime, was car- 
ried on at Athens with much fpirit and acflivity, 
and, in Icfs than a twelvemonth , brought tofuch a 
profperous conclufion , as could fcarccly be credited, 
but on the teftimony of a contemporary hiftorian 
of the moft approved diligence and fidelity '^ The 
new waUs were fufficiendy broad to admit two car- 
riages abreaft ; the (lones compofmg them were of 
an immenfe fize, ftrongly united by bars of iron, 
which were fattened by melted lead. The f irwus 
foon grew into a town , containing vnany thoubnd 
inhabitants. It was joined to the city bj' walls be- 
gun by Cimon, but finiflied by Pericles, twenty 
years after the harbour itfclf had been ereflcA 
A. C 4^7. rpj,^ j^^^ buildings of Cimon and Pericles are often 
mentioned in hiftory under the name of the Long 
Walls. They extended forty ftadia on either fide; 
and when added to the circumference of the ancient 
city (about fixty ftadia ) , give us for the whole cir- 
cuit of the Athenian fortifications an extent of 
nearly eighteen Englifli miles *\ 
Tht wif The altercations and animofities excited by fu^l* 
r^fcoiu undertakings among the confederates at home, 
ttmicd by prevented not their united arms from alfeulting the 

tht confc- 

4crAtM| ,y Thncydid. «bl Aipra. 

'• ^aiQuias, p. id « et £09. Stnbo , p. 3»i , ft ftfl* ^^ ^ 
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dominions of the great king. Thirty Athenian, chap. 
and fifty Peloponnefian fhips, had been employed xik 
to expel the Perfian garrifons from the fea- ports 
which they (liU occupied in the Hellefpont , the 
Propontis, and the JEgean ifles. The European 
fleet, being feafonably joined by various fquadrons 
from the Greek cities of Afia, fcourcd the eaftein 
ftiores of the Mediterranean , and delivered from ^ 

oppreflBon the long-enflaved ifland of Cyprus. 
Tbehr next operation muft have been at a con- wbotnit 
fiderabJe diftance of time; fince they had to return Bt"»- 
sear two hundred leagues weflvrard , and then to oiynip. 
proceed almoft as far towards the north , and the »»«▼*• «• 
Bofpborus of Thrace. At the entrance of this ce- ^ * ^^^ 
kbrated canal , which joins the Euxine and Propon« 
tis , the city of Byzantium , deflined in future ages 
to become the feat of empire , and long to remain 
the chief emporium of Europe and of Afia , had 
been firft founded by a feeble colony of Megareans , 
which had gradually become populous , flouriOiing, 
and independent, but which was adually com- 
Bianded and infulted by armed Barbarians. It is 
not probable that Xerxes, or bis minifters, per- 
ceived the peculiar fecurity of Byzantium , fituate 
between the Bofphorus and the Hellefpont , two 
ftraits, which it might occafionally fhut to an ho£* 
die navy , or open to the fleets of commerce. But 
bad they been fenfible of this advantage , the mif- 
fortnnes huherto attending all their maritime en« 
terpriies mufl have rendered it impoflible to en-* 
courage their feamento refift a vidorious enemy. 
They difcovcred, however » more than their ufual' 
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CHAP, vigor, in defending, by land, a place vrhich they 
Xii. regarded as the centre of very valuable poffeflions. 
The adjacent coaft of Thrace forms a ftriking con- 
traft with the inland parts of that country. In- 
ilead of bleak heaths , and fnowy mountains , which 
deform the inhofpitable regions of Haemus and 
Rhodope , the maritime provinces produce in abund- 
ance , vines , olives , the moft ufefiil grains , and the 
moft delicious fruits. The climate vies with the 
delightful foftnefs of the Afiatic plains ; and the 
foil had been long cultivated by Greek colonics, 
who had widely extended themfclves on both fides 
of Byzantium. The Barbarians ftrcngthened the 
garrifon of the place , which was well fupplicd with 
provifions , and commanded by Perfiaos of the firft 
diftindion , among whom were feveral kinfmen of 
the great king. The fiege was obllinate , but the 
events of it are not defcribed in hiftory. It is only 
known , that the walls were ftormed , and that an 
immenfe booty , together with many Perfian princes 
and nobles , fell into the hands of the vidors '*. 
The «on- Here ends the glory of Paufanias, who ftill com- 
piracy of manded the forces of the confederacy ; a man whofe 
fame would rival the moft illuftrious names of an- 
tiquity, had he fallen in the fiege of Byzantium. 
The rich fpoils of Plataea ,* of which the tenth was 
allotted to him , as general , raifed him above the 
equality required by the republican inftitutions of 
bis country, fiis recent conqueft ftill farther. aug* 

0iented his wealth and his ambition ; a continual 

• 

»» Plot, in Ariftid. ThucydiJ. 1. i. 95 , et'ftqq. Diodor. I «*'• 
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flow of profpericy, which is d«lngerous to the bed c H A F* 

regulated minds, proved &tal to the afpiring tern- xii. 

per of Paufanias. As he conceived himfelf too 

great to remain a fubjed, he was willing to be« 

come a fovereign, through the afliftance of Xerxes , 

the inveterate enemjr of his country. To this 

prince he made application^ by means of Gongylus 

the Eretrian, a fit inftrument for any kind of vil- 

kny. To fuch an affociate Paufanias had intruded 

the noble Perfians taken in Byzantium. This 

man efcaped with his prifoners acrols the Bofpho* 

rus , and conveyed a letter to the great king , in 

which the Spartan general , having mentioned , as 

an indubitable proof of his fincerity » the re- 

ftoring his captive kinfmen, pfopofed to enter into 

ftrid amity with Xerxes, to take his daughter 

in marriage, to fecond his efforts in conquering 

Greece, and to hold that country as a dependent 

province of the Perfian empire* The Perfian is 

£aid to have highly reliihed thefe propofals , the 

fubjugation of Greece being-the great objedl of his 

reign. It is certain that he fpeedily fent Artaba- 

zus , a nobleman of confidence , to confer and 

cooperate with the traitor. 

But Paufanias himfelf aded with the precipi- iii con- 
tance and inconfidency of a man, who had either, 
been deluded into treafon by bad advice, or totally 
intoxicated by the dangerous vapors of ambition 
that floated in his diflempered brain. Inftead of 
diffembling his defigns until they were ripe for 
execution, he aflumed at once the tone of a mader 
and. the .maimers of a tyraat. He became difficuU. 
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C IT « p. of accefs to his colleagues io command; difdained 
XII. their advice in concerting meaTures which they 
were ordered to execute ; he was furrounded by 
guards , chofen from the conquered Barbarians ; 
SKid he ponifhed the flighted offence in the allied 
troops with a rigor hitherto unknown to the Gre- 
cian difcipline. He ftill managed , indeed , the 
fierce fpirits of the Spartans , but witbout any de- 
gree of prudence, fince the diftindlicwis which be 
demanded for fhem^ tended only to irritate and in- 
flame their confederates, who were not allowed to 
forage, to draw water, to cut down ftraw for their 
beds, until the countrymen- of Faufanias had been 
previoufly fumifhed with all thefe articles. 
Tb« allies This intolerable infolence difgufted and provoked 
Mthori'* ^^ army in general, but efpecially the lonians, who 
oiynp. lamented that they had been no fooner delivered 
ixivi. f . from the fhackles of Perfian defpotifm , than they 
were bent under the feverer and more odious yoke 
of Spcu'ta. By common confent, they repaired to 
the Athenian Ariftides , and his colleague Cimon, 
the fon of Miltiades, a youth of the faireft hopes, 
who had fignalized his patriotifm and vater in all 
the glorious fcenes of the war. Their defigns be- 
ing approved by the Athenian admirals , Uliades 
and Antagoras , who refpedlively commanded the 
fleets of Samos and Chios , the braveft of all the 
maritime allies, feized the firft opportunity to in- 
fult the galley of Paufanias; and when reproached 
and threatened by the Spartan, they defied him to 
thank Fortune, who had favored him at Platxa, 
the memory of which vidory al^ae faved him itotxt 

the 
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the immediate pumflinient of his arrogance and c h a v« 
cruelty. Thefc words fpeedily re - echoed through Xit. 
the whole fleets and ferved, as foon as they were 
heard, for the fignal of general revolt. The dif- aid Aib- 
ferent fquadrons of Afia and the Hellcfpont failed "*'»»*♦ 
from their ftations, joined the (hips of Uliades and aUai.' 
Antagoras, loudly declared againft the infolent am- 
l)ition of Paufanias , abjured the proud tyranny of 
Sparta, and for ever ranged themfelves under thq 
vidorious colors of Athens, whofe generous mag- 
nanimity feemed beft fitted to command the willing 
obedience of freemen **. 

This revolution had immediate and important panfiiaiM 
cffeds, which we fhall proceed to explain, when J^**^'** ^^ 
we have punilhed and difmiffed the unworthy Pau- u»t.^"' 
fenias. Apprized of his malverfation and treachery, oiymp. 
the Spartan fenate recalled him , to ftand trial fof 2*c. 47f. 
bis life. But his immcnfe wealth enabling him to 
corrupt the integrity of his judges, he efcaped with- 
out farther punifhment than degradation • from his 
office , and paying a heavy fine.' In his ftead , the 
Sparuns fubftituted , not one admiral , but feveral 
captains, with divided authority, thereby to remove 
the odium and refentment which the infolence of 
unlimited command had excited among their con- 
federates. Paufanias , though divefted of his pub- 
lic charader, having accompanied thefe officer*? to 
the Hellefpont, in a veffel fitted out at his private RetBwito 
expenfe, began to difplay more arrogance than tbfe«ft> 
ever. He difdained nol only the manners and 

*• Vepot in PanCiii. Plautcb. ia Atifti4. 
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CHAP, behaviour, but the drefs and appearance of a Greek; 
XII. carried on almoft openly j his treacherous cofre* 
fpondence with Artabazus; increafed the number 
of his Barbarian guards and attendants ; trampled 
^ith contempt on the moft revered inftitutions of 
liis country; and affumed that provoking pomp of 
power, and thatoffenfiye oftentation of vice, which 
difgraced the profligate lives of the Perfiaa fa- 
traps *'. 
Heaiifd by When the Spartan magiftrates received a full 
tlit (fijui^; account of his pride and folly, they were appre^ 
henfive left he might refufe to teturii home on aa 
ordinary fummons, and therefore employed the form 
of the fcytal^, a form referved for the moft fofemn 
occafions. The fcytal^ (for opinion can givcim- 
pbrtance to any thing) was only a narrow fcroll of 
parchment, which had been rolled on a piece of 
wood; and then ftampcd with the decree of the re- 
public. Every Spartan, invefted with authority at 
home or abroad , poffeffed a tally cxadlly cent* 
fponding to the rod on which the parchment had 
been firft rolled. By applying liis tally, the w6rds 
of the fcytale neceffarily arranged themfelves in 
' their original form, and attefted the authentic com* 
inand of the magiftrate. As tutor to the infant 
king of Sparta , Paufanias had been furnifhed with 
an inftrument of this kind ; and fuch is the eflfed 
of legal formality, that a man who would probably 
Kavc defpifed the injundion of a fimple letter, re- 
turned without delay to a country which he ' 
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t)ctrayed, v^hen recalled by diis frivolous/ but re- c H A p* 
fpeded ceremony. jtil^ 

The external profeflions , and hypocritical pe- »"* 
dantry, of Spartan virtue, were moft Ihamefully de* '""^'"•^ 
teded and expofed in thevrhole afiEairof Paufanias. 
Though convided of the moft odious tyranny, ex* 
tortion, and profligacy, he was ftill allowed to.en-* 
joy the benefit of perfonal freedom ; to correfpond 
by frequent mefTages with his accomplice Artaba* 
ius ; and ^ at length , to tamper with the Helots 
and Meffenians, thofe opprefTed flaves, who were 
ever ready to rebel againft the unrelenting tyranny 
of their jtnafters. But as it exceeded even the 
opulence ^d effrontery of Paufanias, to corrupt 
and influence the whole republic , thofe who had 
either efcaped the general contagion of venality, or 
who were offended at not {haring his bribes , ac* 
cufed him, a third time, of treafon to Greece , in 
confeqiience of an event which enabled them in 
the fiilleft manner to make good the charge. An 
unhappy youth , who lived with Paulanjas as the 
infamous minifter of his pleafure, was deftined by 
that mo^fter to become the vidtim of his^ ambi<* 
tion. He was charged with a letter from his matter . 
to Artabazus, in which, after explaining the adlual 
fiate of his affairs, Paulanias hinted to him, as had 
been his ufual pradUce, to deftroy the bearer. The 
fufpicious youth , >yho had obferved that none of 
thofe fcnt on fuch errands ever returned to theit 
country, broke open the letter, and read his owr| 
fate. Fired with refentment , he inftantly carried 
the writing to the enemies of Paulanias » who 
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C H A p» prudendy advifed the mcffenger to take refuge in 
XIL the temple of Neptune , expedling that his mafter 
would foon follow him. Meanwhile they pradtifed 
a concealment in the wall of the temple, and hav- 
ing acquainted the Ephori , and other chief magif- 
trates , with their contrivance for convidling the 
traitor by his own words , they obtained a deputa- 
tion to accompany them, to remain concealed widi 
them in the temple, and to overhear the mutual 
reproaches of PauCmias and his meffcnger. Yet 
the fuperftition of the Spartans permitted them not 
to feize the criminal in that facred edifice. He was 
allowed to retire in fafety ; and when the fenate had 
at length determined to lay hold of him , he was 
privately admonifhed of his danger by fome mem- 
bers of that venal affembly. Upon this intelli- 
gence, he took refuge in the temple of Minerva, 
from which it being unlawful to drag him, thatafy- 
lum was furrounded by guards, all neceffaries were 
denied the prifoner, and he thus periibed by 
hunger **. 
ArUKdet The late punifhment of this deteftable traitor 

intruded could uot repair tlic ruinous eflfeds of hismifconr 
fi"ancw*of ^"^ ^*^^ villany. Not only the lonians , who 
thecoafc. had firfl begun the revolt, but the foreign coofe- 
oiymp!^ derates in general , loudly rcjedled the pretenfions 
ixxfi. a. of Dorcis and other captains whom the Spartans ap* 
A. c 475. pointed to command them. A few communities 
of Peloponnefus ftill followed the Lacedaemoniaa 

«» Thncyd. I. L •• cxxviii. ft £c%%. Diodor. L xl. c. xlif. ft 
Vtpoi ia Paiifiui. 
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ftandard ; but the iflanders and Afiatics unani- c H a F« 
moufljr applied to Ariftides , to whofe approved xii. 
5/rifdom and virtue they not only intruded the ope* 
rations of the combined armament, but volunta- 
rily fubmiued their more particular concerns ; and 
experience fopnjudified their prudent choice. Pay 
vras not yet introduced into the Grecian fervice, be* 
caufe the charader of foldicr was not feparated from 
diat of citizen. It had been ufual, however, to 
raife annually a certain proportion of fupplies 
among the feveral confederates, in order to pur- 
chafe arms , to equip and vidual the gallies , and 
to provide fuch engines of war as proved requifite 
in ftorming the fortified towns belonging to the 
common enemy *\ By unanimous fuffrage, Arif- 
tides was appointed to new-model and apply this 
neceflary tax, which had been impofed and exaded 
by the Sparuns without fuificient attention to the 
refpedtive faculties of the contributaries. The ho- 
ncft Athenian executed this delicate office with no 
le(s judgment than equity. The whole annual im- xheir 
pofition amounted to for hundred and fixty talents, wooat; 
about ninety thouiand pounds fterling; which was 
proportioned with fuch nice accuracy, that no ftate 
found the fmalleft reafon to complain of partiality 
or injuftice. The common treafure was kept in 
the central and facred ifland of Delos; and, though 
intruded to the perfonal difcretion of the Athenian 
commander , was foon conceived to lie at the dif^ 
pofition of his republic **. 

'' Pint.. la ArilHd. p. 531* ct feqq. 

^* Ibid. p. 534. Tlincyd. 1. 1. «• xcvi. Diodor. p. 44«b 
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While the merit of Ariftides thus procured his 
countrymen the management of the national trea* 
fury of Greece, Themiftocles was equally fucceff- 
ful in improving the internal refources of the ilatc. 
By yielding more protedion to ftrangcrs than they 
enjoyed in peighbouring. cities, he augmented not 
only the populoufnefs , but the wealth of Athene, 
as that defcription of men paid an annual contribur 
tion in return for their fecurity **. This, together 
with other branches of the revenue , he employed 
in building annually about fixty gallies , the addit 
tion of which to the Athenian navy abundantly 
compenfated fuch lofles as were fuftained by the 
accidents of the fea in foreign parts. Notwidi? 
(landing the envy and malice of worthlefs dcma* 
gogues , who infefted the Athenian affembly and 
courts of juftice , Themiftocles was faft advancing 
to the attainment of the fame authority at home» 
which Ariftides enjoyed abroad, when complaints 
Arrived from Sparta, that he had confpired with 
Faufanias to betray the public liberty. The known 
refentment of the Spartans againft this extraordi- 
nary man, fufficiently explains the reafon why they, 
who were fo dilatory in their proceedings againft 
Faufanias himfelf , flbould be fo eager to bring tQ 
puniflimcnt his fuppofed accomplice. But it is 
not eafy to conceive , how the Athenians could 
admit fuch an accufation againft a citizen, whofe 
fmgular valor and condudl had gained the dcci- 
five vidory at Salamis ; whofe counfels apd addrefe 



^' LyfiM adf. Philon. 
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bad fortified their city with impregnable ftrength ; H a f« 
l^bofe forefight and adivity had procured them a XLU 
fleet which no nation in the world could refill; 
and whofe abilities and patriotifm had not only 
iaved his country from the moft formidable inva- 
fioD recorded in hiftory , and which was principally 
directed againft Athens ; but amidft the terrors of 
this invafion , the treachery of falfe friends , and the 
violence of open enemies, had fo eminently contri* 
but^d to raife his reput|lic to the firft rank in the 
Grecian confederacy. Yet fuch , on the one band, 
was the effed^ of that envy which , in republics » al« 
l^ays accompanies excellence ; and fuch , on the 
other , the influence of Spartan bribery and in- 
trigues, that Themiftocles was baniflied by the 
oftracifoi , a punishment inflidled on men wh6(e 
afpiring ambition feemed dangerous to freedom , 
which required not the proof of any particular de- 
linquency, and which had effed only during a term 
( of years *\ 

It is probable , that the illuftrious exile would wt deatii 
have been recalled before the expiration of the ap- •"^ ***** 
pointed time ; but the perfecution of Sparta allowed oiymp. 
not hi$ countrymen leifure to repent of their feve- '/*j;^' Jv 
rity. Having punifbed Faufanias , they acquamted 
^e Athenians. ^^ That f^om the papers of that no- 
torious traitor, complete evidence appeared oi^^he 
^ilt of Themiftocles ; that it was not fuificient , 
therefore , to have expelled him for a few years hottk 
Athens , by an indulgent decree , which the affembly 

*' niodor. p. 44^* tt fe^t. Pint. ibid. 
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CHAP, might revoke at pleafure ; that crimes againft the 
Xir. general confederacy of Greece ought to be judged 
hy the Amphidyonic council , and punifhed by 
death , or perpetual banifhment. " The Athenians 
fliamefully complied with this demand. It appear- 
ed , indeed , that Themiftocles had correfponded 
vrith Paufanias , and been privy to his defigns ; but 
he perfifted in affirming that he never had ap- 
proved them. The rivalihip and enmity fubfifting 
between Sparta and Argos, had induced him to 
chufe the latter as the place of his retreat. There 
he received the news of his condemnation ; after 
which , not thinking himfelf fecurc in any city of^ 
Peloponnefus , he failed to Corcyra. But his ene- 
mies dill continuing to purfue him, he fled to the 
oppofite coaft of Epirus , and fought refuge among 
the barbarous Moloflians. Soon afterwards he 
cfcaped into Perfia , where his wonderful vcrfatility of 
genius, in acquiring the language and manners of 
tfiat country, recommended him to the new king 
Artaxerxes, who had lately fucceeded the unfortu- 
oiymp. ^^^^ invader of Greece. The fufpicion of treafon 
iKifii. 1. throws a dark fhade on the eminent luftre of h\s 
A. Q. 47a.' abilities ; nor does tlie difmtereftednefs of his pri- 
vate charader tend to remove the imputation. 
Though he carried with him to Perfia his moft 
^ variable eflFeds , yet the eftimatc of the property 
which he left behind in Athens , amounted to an 
hundred talents ( above twenty thoufand ptJundJ 
fterling ) , an immenfe fum , when eftimated by the 
value of money in that age. The whole was con- 
fifcated to the exchequer ; and the cagcrncls of 
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the populace to feizc this rich booty , fcrvcs to ex* c H A P# 
plain the alacrity with which ^11 parties agreed to xil. 
his dcftrudtion. A report prevailed in Greece, 
that Theroiftocles could never forgive the ingra- 
titude of the Athenians, which he had determined 
to revenge at the head of a powerful army , raifed 
by Artaxerxes. But perceiving the unexampled 
facceCs of Cimon onthe Afiatic coaft, he defpaired 
of being able to accomplifli his defign ; and , in a 
melancholy hour , ended his life by poifon at the 
age of fixty.five, in IVlagnefia, a town of Lydia, 
which had been beftowed on him by the liberality 
of the Perfian monarch *\ 

It is worthy of obfervation , that the three great Dettb of 
commanders who had refitted and difgraced the ^riftidei. 
arms of Xerxes , quitted the fcene almoft at the ixxvH. s. 
fame time. While Paufanias and Themiftocles ^- ^* ^^^ 
(u£Fered the punifiiment of their real or pretended 
criftoes, Ariftides died of old age, univerfally re- 
gretted by the affedionate admiration of his country. 
He , who had long managed the common treafury Hit cbv 
of Greece, left not a fufficient fum to defray the '•*«'. 
expenfe of his funeral. His fon Lyfimachus re- 
ceived a prefent of three hundred pounds from the 
public, to enable him to purfue and finiih his edu- 
cation. His daughters were maintained and por- 
tioned at the expenfe of the treafury. This ho. 
inorable poverty well correfponded with the manly 
elevation of his charader , whofepure and unfullied 

*' Pint, ft Nepot in Themift. DIodor. I. it e, U?. — Ux. Thncyi. 
I I3S. et ftqi. 
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H A p. fplendor , in the opinion of agood jud^ of merit**, 
Xii. far eclipfes the doubtful fame of his daring , but un- 
fortunate rival. 
Elevation By the death of Ariftidcs , the condu<5l of the 
of Ciraon Perfian war devolved on his colleague Cimon , who 
,^a4, united the integrity of that gr^at maa to the vaioc 
of Miltiades and the decilive bold ae(s of The* 
miftocles. But as he felt an ambition for eminence 
"which difdains bare imitation , he not only refleded 
the moft diftinguifbed excellences of his predecet 
fors , but improved and adorned them by an etc? 
gant liberality of manners « an indulgent humanity^ 
and candid condefcenfion ;. virtues which longfe- 
cured him the aflFedions of his fellow -citizens, 
while his military talents and authority , always dir 
reded by moderation and juftice , maintained an 
abfolute afcendant over the allies of the repuWic 
He reduces His firft Operations were employed againfl the coaft 
Thrlcf ""^ of Thrace, which the taking of Byzantium feemcd 
oiymp. to render an eafy conqueft. The only places io 
ixxvii. a.^ ^1,^^ country fitted to make an obftinate refiftance, 
were the towns of Eion and Amphipolis , both 
fituat^ on the river Strymon ; the former near its 
jundion with the Strymonic gulph ,jhe latter more 
remote from the fliore , but entirely furroundcd by 
an arm of the gulph, and the principal branches of 
that copious river. Amphipolis, however, was 
(aken , and planted by a numerous colony of Atbc- 
xuans. But Eion ftill oppofed a vigorous refift- 
ance ; Boges , the Perfian governor , having 

'9 Plato apud Plutarch, im Ariftid. 
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detennined rather to perilh than furrender. After long 
baffling the efforts of the befiegers , by fuch perfe* 
vering courage and adivity as none of his country'- 
men had difplayed in the courfe of the war , this 
$erce Barbarian was at length not tamed , but exaf« 
perated by hunger. His companions and attend- 
ants, equally defperate with their leader, followed 
his intrepid example ; and mounting the ramparts 
with one accord , threw into the middle ftream of 
the Strymon their gold, Giver, and other precious 
effeds. After thus attefting their implacable ha^ 
trcd to the affailants , they calmly defcended , lighted 
a funeral pile , butchered their wives and children , 
and again mounting the walls , precipitated then^ 
Ulvts with fury into the thickeft of the flames *\ 

With thisfignal ad of defpair ended the Perflan 
dominion over the coaft of Europe , which finally 
fubmitted to thr vidorious arms of Cimon ; a ge- 
neral, who knew alike how to conquer, and how 
to ufe vidory. The Athenians were eager to 
prolong the authority of a man , who feemed ambi- 
tious to acquire wealth by valor , only that by 
wealth he might purchafe the public efteem ; and 
whofe affable condefcenfion , and generous liberal- 
ity , continually increafed his fame and his influence 
both at home and abroad. The reinforcements 
with which he was fpecdily furnifhed by the re- 
public , enabled him to purfue the enemy into Afia , 
wthout allowing them time to breathe , or recover 
ftrength,after their repeated defcats.The intermediate 
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iflands ambitioufly courted his protedioa and 
fricndfhip ; arid their feeble aid , together with 
the more powerful affiftance of the Ionian coaft, 
fpeedily increafed his fleet to the number of three 
hundred fail. 

.With this formidable armament he ftretchcd to- 
wards the coaft of Caria , where his approach fervcd 
for the fignal of liberty to the numerous Greek 
cities in that valuable province. Seconded by die 
ardor of the natives , he fucceffively befiegcd and 
reduced the walled towns and fortreffes , feveral of 
which were filled with powerful garrifons; and, in 
the courfe of a few months , totally expelled the 
Perfians from all their ftrong holds in Caria. Tlic 
vidorious armament then proceeded caftward to 
Lycia , and received the fubmiflion of that exten- 
five coaft. The citizens of Phafelis alone, de- 
fended by ftrong walls, and a numerous garrifon, 
refufed to admit the Grecian fleet, or to betray their 
Perfian matter. Their refiftancc was the more 
formidable , becaufe their ancient connexion vrith 
the Chians, who adually ferved under the colors 
of Cimon , enabled them to enter into a treacherous 
correfpondence with the enemy. After other means 
of intercourfe had been cut off, the Chians ftill 0^^} 
arrows over the walls , and thus conveyed intelli- 
gence into the place of all the meafures adopted by 
the aflailants. Wherever the attack was made, the 
townfmen and garrifon were prepared to refift: the 
befiegers were long baffled in all their attempts; 
but the perfcverance of Cimon finally overcame 
the obftinacy of his enemies. Their vigorous 
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refinance was not dillinguifbed by any memorable chap, 
pnoilhment ; the mediation of the Cbians , who xiu 
were juftly efteemed among the beft failors in the 
Athenian fleet , eafily prevailing on the lenity of 
Cimon to grant them a capitulation , on condition 
that they immediately paid ten talents ^ and aug- 
mented tbe Grecian armament by their whole naval 
ftrength '•. 

. The diftraded ftatc of Perfia , the intrigues of The Pet^ 
the court, the difcord of the palace, and the civil ^'"foT" 
wars which raifed to the throne of Xerxes his defence: 
third fon Artaxerxes , diftinguifhed by the epithet 
of Longimanus, prevented that vaft but unwieldy 
empire from making any vigorous effort to refill 
the European invafion. But after Artaxerxes had 
at length cruflied the unfortunate ambition of his 
competitors , and acquired firm pofleflion of the 
reins of government , which he continued to hold 
for half a century ", he naturally concerted proper 
meafures to defgnd his remaining dominions in 
Afia Minor. Having re-eftabliflied the Pcrfian A.c.473 
authority in the ifle of Cyprus, he confidered that '~♦^^• 
Patnphylia , being the next province to Lycia , 
would probably receive a fpeedy vifit from the vic- 
torious Greeks. That he might meet them there 
with becoming vigor , he aflembled a powerful 
army on the fertile banks of the Eurymedon. A 
fleet likewife , of four hundred fail , was coUeded , 

'* Plot, ct Diodor. iUd. 

>< Compare Thucydid. 1. i. c. cixxvii. and Usher Chroaol. Set 
airo Peuv. de Doctrin. Temp. 1. x. c« xxv. who endeavours to 
tecoflcile the chronolo^eal differeoces between Thncydidet and Plutatah 
iflTheinift. 
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chiefly From Cilicia and Phcenicia , and was com* 
inaiuJed to rendezvous near the rooiith of thai 
river. * 

The Greeks , conduced by the adlivity of Ci- 
ftion, delayed not to undertake the en terprife vrhich 
the prudence of Artaxerxes had forcfeen. Their 
fleet , amounting to tyro hundred and fifty gallies, 
fell in with the Perfian fquadrons off the coaft of 
Cyprus. The Barbarians , vainly confident in their 
fuperior numbers , did not decline the engagement, 
which was obdinate , fierce , and bloody. Many 
of their fhips were funk ; an hundred were taken # 
the reft fled in diforder towards the fliorc of Cy- 
prus ; but , being fpeedily purfued by a powerful 
detachment of the Grecian fleet , were abandoned 
by the terror of their crews, to the vidlors; and 
thus the mighty preparations , which the great king 
had raifed with fuch flattering hopes , ftrengthened 
in one day, with about three hundred fail, the hot 
tile navy of Greece ". 

The vigorous mind of Cimon , inftcad of being 
intoxicated with this flow of profperity , was lefs 
elevated with good fortune , thian folicitous to itn* 
prove it. The captured veflels contained above 
twenty thoufand Perfians. The foldiers encamped 
on theEurymedon were ftill ignorant of the battle. 
Thefc circumftances inftantly fuggefted to the 
quick difcemment of Cimon a ftratagem for fur* 
prifmg the Perfian camp , which was executed on the 
evening of the fame glorious day with unexampled 

^* Thucydid. Plat. DIod. ibid. 
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fticcets. The prifoncrs were ftripped of their eaftern c ir it r^ 
attire ; the bravcft of the Greeks condefcended to XlU 
aflume the tiara and fcymitar, and thus difguifed, 
embarked in tht PerGan (hips ^ and failed up 
the river Eurymedon with a favorablegate. The 
unfufpedting Barbarians received them with open 
arms into their camp , as their long • expeded 
companions. But the Greeks had no fooner been 
admitted vrithin the gates, than on a given fignal, 
at once drawing their fwords, they attacked, with 
the concert of difciplined valor, the defencelefs 
fecurity of their now aftoniflied and trembling 
adver£aries. Before the Perfians recovered from otioitue 
theit" furprife , Cimon had advanced to the tent of ^eciuve 
their general. Confternation and defpair feized this ^n^w^^ 
numerous but iinwarlike hoft. The few who were don. 
leaft overcome by the impreflions of fear and 
amazement, betook themfelves to flight; a panic 
terror fufpended the powers of the reft ; they 
remained, and fell, unarmed and unrefifting, by 
the hands of an Unknown enemy. 

The rich fpoil of the Barbarian camp rewarded The fpou 
the enterprife and celerity of the Greeks, who, >»j>'«^ «•»- 
loaded with wealth and glory, returned home ' ' 
during winter, and pioufly dedicated to Apollo a 
tenth of the plunder acquired by thefe ever memor* 
able atchievements. A confiderable portion of the 
remainder was employed (as mentioned above I 
in ftrengthening the fortifications of Athens. 
Agreeably to the Grecian cuftom, the general was 
entitled to a valuable fbare. Cimon received it 
a$ a teftimony of the public elleem, and expended 
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it for the public ufe ; embellilhing bk beloved 
native city with fhady walks, gardens, porticoes, 
fchools of exercife , and other works of general 
pleafure and utility '\ 

After thefc decifive vidories, the Greeks, headed 
by the Athenians, carried on the war during 
twenty-one years, rather for plunder than glory. 
The manifeft fuperiority which they enjoyed on all 
the eaftem fliores of the Mediterranean, might have 
rendered their maritime allies fufficiently fecure. 
But the people of Athens , whofe councils began 
about this time to be governed by the magoani- 
mous ambition and profound policy of Pericles, 
had the addrefs to perfuade their confederates 
that naval preparations and enterprifes were ftill 
as neceflary as ever.v At length, however, mod of 
thofe fcattered iflands and fea-ports , which followed 
the colors of Athens, grew we^ry of perpetual 
hoftilities, of which they ihared the toil and the 
dangbr, while their ambitious leaders alone reaped, 
the advantage and the glory, and became continually 
more anxious to enjoy the benefits of public peace, 
and the undiflurbed comforts of domeftic tranquil- 
lity. The Athenians availed themfelves of this 
difpofition, to engage fuch ftates as appeared moft 
backward in raifmg their contingents for the 
€omnK)n armament, to compound for perfooal. 
fervice on Ihipboard, by an annual fupply ^^ 
money, which might enable Athens continually. 
to keep in readinefs a fleet of obfervation, to 



" Idem, Jbid. et Nepos in Cimon. et ThncydiJ, 1. U 
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watch and check the motions of the common c a Pi 
enemy. This, at firft voluntary, contribution foon xu* 
amounted to about an hundred thoufand pounds. 
It was gradually augmented; and, at length, raifed 
by Pericles to three times the original fum '* ; an 
immenfe income, confidering that the proportional 
value of money to labor was then ten times higher 
than at prefent; and confidering alfo the very 
limited revenues of the greateft monarchs of anti* 
quity ; fince, from all the various provinces of the 
Per(ian empire, fcarcely four millions fterling entered 
the royal treafury ". 

In their eaftern expeditions, the Greeks had an prt|>ire to 
opportunity of vifiting the large and beautiful ifland 
of Cyprus, which, though delivered by their valor 
from fome Perfian garrifons, either dill continued, 
or again became, fubjed to that empire. The ftrik« 
ing advantages '' of a delightful territory, four 
hundred miles in circumference , producing in 
great abundance wine, oil, with the moft delicious 
fmits, and deemed* invaluable in ancient times 
on account of its rich mines of brafs , naturally 
tempted the ambition of an enterprifing nation. The 
conqueft of Cyprus was ftill farther recommended 
to the Athenians , as the fea-coaft had been peopled 
by a Grecian colony under the heroic Teucer, who 
built there a city called Salamis from the name o£ 
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>« ThiiCTdfd. ibid, ct Plut. in Pcricl. 

'' Ucrodot. ill 95. Ib modern timet the precious metals have Co 
MBCli increaCed in quantity and diminished io value, that ia i660 
Ac revenue of Hindoftan amonnted to thirty • two millions ftctlinf« 

'^ Strabo, p. 648* 
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his native country ", which, from the earlieft 
antiquity , had been regarded as a dependence of 
Attica. The Grecian inhabitants of Cyprus had 
hitherto attained neither .power nor fplendor; their 
fettlemcnts had been fucceffively reduced by the 
Phoenicians and the great king; and they aduaJly 
languifticd in a condition of the greateft debility ^\ 
Honor prompted the Athenians to relieve their 
diftreffed brethren ; intereft incited them to acquire 
pofTeflion of a valuable ifland. With two hundred 
(hips of war they prepared to undertake this impor* 
tant enterprife, when an objed ftill more dazzling 
gave a new diredion to their arms* 

Amidll the troubles which attended the e(labliib<> 
ment of Artaxerxes on the Perfian throne, the 
Egyptians fought an opportunity to withdraw 
themfeives from the yoke of a nation whofe tyranny 
they had long felt and lamented. A leader only 
was wanting to head the rebellion. This alfo was 
at length difcovered in Inarus, a bold Libyan chief, 
to whofe flandard the malecontentsaflemblingfrom 
all quarters, gradually grew into an army, which 
attacked and defeated the Perfian mercenaries, 
expelled thegarrifons, banifhed or put to death the 
governors and officers of the revenue, and traverfing 
the kingdom without control or refiftance^ every 
where proclaimed the Egyptians a free. and inde- 
pendent nation. Nor was this the capricious revolt 
of fliort-fighted Barbarians. Inarus maintained bis 
conqueft with valor and policy; and in order to 
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ftrcngthen his intercft by foreign alliance difpatched 
an embafly to Athens, craving the affiftance of 
that vidorious republic againft its mod odious 
and inveterate enemy '*. , 

The negociation was fuccefsful; the Athenians 
burned with dcfire to fharc the fpoils of Perfia, and 
(bmroanded the fliips, deftined for Cyprus, to fail to 
Egypt. They had fcarcely arrived in that kingdom, 
when a Perfian army of three hundred thoufand 
men, commanded by Achaemenes, encamped on 
the banks of the Nile. A battle fpeedily enfued, in 
which the infurgents obtained a complete vidlory, 
chiefly through the valor and difcipline of their 
Grecian auxiliaries. The vanquiQied fought refuge 
within the walls of Memphis ; that capital was in- 
vcfted; and after becoming mailer of two divifions 
of the city , the Athenians puflied with vigor the 
fiegc of the third , called , from the color of its 
fortifications, the White Wall. Artaxerxes, mean- 
while, negleded no poffible effort, for breaking, or 
eluding, a tempeft, that threatened to difmember 
his dominions. While Perfian nobles of diftindion 
conveyed immenfe fums of gold and filvcr into 
Greece, to roufe, by feafonable bribes, the hoftility 
of rival ftates againft the audacity of Athens, a new 
army was coUedled, ftill more numerous than the 
former, and intruded to Megabazus, the braveft 
general in the Eaft. Such, at leaft, he was deemed 
• by his countrymen; yet we cannot perceive any 
very illuftrious merit in forcing the Greeks to raifc 
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CHAP, the fiege of IVIemp&i$, the foldiers being already 
xn. "worn out with the fotigues of hard fervice, and 
probably enfeebled by difeafes in a far diftant climatei 
extremely different from their own. 
Mitfiir. Megabazus, however, had the glory of firft turn- 

tanet of jng againft the Greeks that current of fuccefe which 
iiiMsii/' ^^^ ^^^ f^^ many years fo ftrongly in their favor. 
Ejfypt They and the revoltfed Egyptians were now befiegcd, 
JJ2J"^' in their turn , in a fmall ifland of the Nile called 
A.C.457. Frofopis, along the coaft of which the Athenians 
had anchored their (hips. By diverting the courfe 
of the river , Megabazus left them on dry land 
This operation fo much confounded the Egyptians, 
that they immediately laid down their arms : but 
their wonted magnanimity did not forfake the 
Greeks: with their own hands they fet fire to their 
fleet, and exhorting each other to fuffer nothing 
unworthy of their former fame , determined, with 
one accord, to refift the aflailants, and, although 
they could not exped vidory, to purchafe an 
honorable tomb. Megabazus, intimidated by their 
countenance and refolution, and unwilling to expofe 
bis men to the efforts of a dangerous defpair, granted 
them a capitulation , and , what feems more extra- 
ordinary in a Perfian commander, allowed them 
to retire in fafety. They endeavoured to penetrate 
through Libya to the Grecian colonies in Cyrenaica, 
from which they hoped to be tranfported by fea to 
their native country. But the greater part perilhed 
through fatigue or difeafe in the inhofpitable dcferts 
of Africa, and only a miferable remnant of tnen; 
\^hofe bravery deferved a better fcite, rcvifitcd the 
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fliores of Greece. To complete the difafter, a 
reinforcement of fixty Ihips, which the Athenians 
had fent to Egypt, was attacked furrounded, and 
totally deftroycd by the Phoenicians, near the 
fame fcene which had already proved fo fatal, but 
fo honorable, to their countrymen **. 

Thefc repeated misfortunes , together with the 
growing troubles in Greece, which welhall fpeedily 
have occafion to defcribe, prevented the Athenians^ 
during feven years, from reviving their defign againft 
Cyprus. A fleet of two hundred fail was at length 
incrufled to Cimon, who enjoyed a profperous 
Voyage to the Cyprian coaft. The towns of Malos 
and Citium oppofed a feeble refiftance, and the 
finguiar hun^anity with which Cimon treated his 
prifoners, would have facilitated more important 
conquefts; but the Phoenician and Cilician fleets 
had again put to fea, and Cimon wifely determined 
to attack them as they approached the ifland, 
rather than wait their arrival, his countrymen being 
fuperior to their enemies, ftill more in naval than 
in miliury prowefs. In the battle which foon 
followed, he took above an hundred gallies^ the 
number of thofe funk or deftroyed is unknown ; 
the remainder fled to the coaft of Cilicia , in 
hopes of proteifUon from the army of Megabazus, 
encamped in that province ; but that flow unwieldy 
body was unable to afford them any feafonable or 
effedual relief. The Greeks,, having purfued them 
on Ihore, totally deftroyed thtm^ as well as the 
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Perfian detachments who came to their fuccour, 
and returned loaded with fpoil to Cyprus. The 
Athenian general then prepared to form the fiegc 
of Salamis, which, though defended by a numerous 
Perfian garrifon , and well provided with all the 
neceffaries of defence, muft have foon yielded to 
his fkill and valor, had not ficknefs , in confequencc 
of a wound received before the walls of Citium, 
prevented him from exerting his ufual adivity. 

Meanwhile Artaxerxes, who perceived that the 
acquifition of Salamis would naturally draw after 
it the conqueft of the whole ifland, and who bad 
been continually difappointed in expedling to pre- 
pare fleets and armies capable to contend with the 
Athenians, eagerly folicited peace from that people, 
almoft on their own terms. His ambaffadors were 
favorably heard in the Athenian affembly by thofc 
who were more folicitous about confirming their 
ufqrpations over their allies and colonies, than ambi- 
tious of extending their Afiatic conquefts. Cirooo, 
who invariably maintained the contrary fyftem, was 
now no more. A peace, therefore, was concluded 
on the following conditions *' : That all the Greek 
colonies in Lower Afia fhould be declared inde- 
pendent of the Perfian empire; that the armies of 
the great king (hould not approach within three 
days journey of the weftern coaft; and that no 
Perfian vcffel (hould appear between the Cyanean 
rocks and the Chelidpnian ifles, that is, in the 
"wide extent of the ^gean and Mediterranean feai»V 
between the northern extremity of the Thracian 

.^' Thucydid. Pluureh. Diodor. Ifocrat. etc. 
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Bofphorus an^ the fouthern promontory of Lycia, o H a F, 
On fuch terms the Athenians and their allies ftipu- xii. 
latcd to withdraw their armament from Cyprus , 
and to abftain thenceforward from molefting the 
territories of the king of Perfia **. Such was the 
conclufion of this memorable war , which, fince the 
burning of Sardis , the firft decifive ad of hoftility , 
bad been carried on, with little intermiflion, during 
fifty-one years. The lame magnanimous republic, 
which firft ventured to oppofe the pretenfions of 
Pcrfia , didated to that haughty empire the moft 
humiliating conditions of peace; an important and 
iiluftrious sera in Grecian hiftory, which was often 
celebrated with pompous panegyric during the de« 
dining ages of Athenian glory. 

Although , for reafons which will be explained 
hereafter, peace was alike neceffary to both parties, 
yet the reader , who feels a warm* intereft in the 
caufe of civilization and humanity , cannot but re- 
gret that , after difgracing the arms of Perfia , and 
breaking the power of Carthage, the Greeks had 
not combined in one powerful exertion, and ex- 
tended their vidories and their improvements over 
the ancient world. But the internal defeds in her 
political conftitution , which ftunted the growth of 
Greece, and prevented her manhood and maturity 
from correfponding to the blooming vigor of her 
youth, rendered impoQible this moft defirablc 
union, which, could it have taken place, would pro- 
bably have left little room for the tranfient con- 
queftsof Alexander, or the more permanent glory 

** irocrat. Pancgyr. 
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Q H A p. of the Roinan arms. InfteaH of diek imagined 
XH. trophies , the fubfc^uent hiftory of Greece prcfeuts 
us with the melancholy pi^ure c>f intedine difcord* 
During an hundred and eleven years, which 
elapfed between the glorious peace with Perfia , in 
which the Athenians, at the head of their allies* 
feemed for ever to have repreffed the ambition of 
that afpiring power, and the fatal defeat atChero* 
naea, in which the fame people, with their unfo^ 
tunate auxiliaries , fubmitted to the valor and ac- 
tivity of Philip, Greece, with fliort variations of 
domeflic quiet and foreign hoftility , ' tarried on 
bloody wars, and obtained deftrudive viAories, iii 
which her own citizens , not the enemies of the con- 
federacy , were the unhappy objedis of her inglori- 
ous triumph. Yet the tranfadions of this diftradcd 
and miferable period , however immaterial in the 
hiftory of empire, are peculiarly interefting in the 
flill more inftrudive hiftory of human nature. A 
confederacy of foldiers and freemen, extending 
their dominion over igndrantfavages, oreflFeminatc 
Jlaves , muft continually exhibit the unequal conobafr 
of power, courage, and condud on the one fide, 
agaipft weaknefs, ignorance, and timfdity on the 
other. But amidft the domeftic diffenfions of 
Greece , the advantages of the contending parties 
were nicely balanced >9nd accurately adjufted. 
Force was refifted by force, valor oppofed by 
valor, and art encountered or eluded by fxnailar 
addrefs. 1 he adive powers of man , excited by 
emulation , inflamed by oppofition , nourilhed by 
intercft, and at once ftrengthened and elevated by 
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alenfe of perfoiral honor and the hope of itn* c H 4 F* 
mortal fame, operated in every diredion with xiu 
awakened energy 9 and were difplayed in the boldeft 
exertions of the voice and arm. In every field 
where glory might be won , men recognifed the 
proper objeds of their ambition , and afpired to the 
faigheft honors of their kind ; and 'although the 
prizes were often fmall , and the vidory always in- 
decifive, yet the pertinacious efforts of the combat- 
ants (great beyond example, and almoft beyond 
belief) urnifb the mod interefting fpedade that 
hiftory can prefent to the rational wonder of pofte- 
rity. 

The powerful cities of Sparta, Thebes, and Ar- Sptnt, 
gos , which had long rivalled Athens and each other, JJ*^^*** 
could not behold, without much difTatisfadlion and boftiie t« 
anxiety, the rapid growth of a republic which al- Atbew. 
ready eclipfed their fplendor, and might fomc 
time endanger their fafety. The Spartans had par- 
ticular caufes of difgufi The immortal vidorieg 
of Cimon made them deeply regret that they^ who 
had fiiared the firft and fevereft toils of the war, 
had too haftily witlidrawn from a field of adlion 
that afforded fo many laurels. They were pro- 
voked at being denied the command of the mari- 
time allies, and not lets offended at being over- 
reached by Themiftocles. All thefe reafons had 
determined them , above twenty years before the 
peace with Perfia , to make war on the Athenians, 
expeding to be feconded in this defign by the fears 
of the weak , and the jealoufy of the more power- 
ful, ftates, on both fides the Corinthian ifthmus. 
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ButtheiVaniraofity, before it broke out into adioq , 
was diverted by a calamity equally fudden and un- 
forcfeen. In the year four hundred and fixty-nine 
before Chrift, Sparta was overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake *'. Taygetus and the neighbouring moun- 
tains were (haken to the foundation, and twenty thou- 
fand Lacedaemonian citizens or fubjeds periQied 
in this dreadful difafter. But, amidft the ruins of 
Sparta, one dcfcription of men beheld the public 
misfortunes not only without horror, but with a 
fecret fatisfadion. 

The oppreffed Spartan flaves, known by the ap* 
pcllations of Helots and Meffenians, affembled in 
crowds from the villages in which they were can- 
toned , and took meafures for delivering themfelves , 
during the cruelty of the elements, from the not 
lefs inexorable cruelty of their unfeeling tyrants. 
The prudent difpofitions of king Archidamus, who, 
forefeeing the revolt, had fummoned the citizens to 
arms, prevented them from getting immediate pof- 
feffion of the capital; but they rendered themfelves 
mafters of the ancient and ftrong fortrefs Ichoroe, 
from which they continued many years to infeft 
the Lacedaemonian territories. The Spartans in 
vain exerted their utmoft endeavours to expel this 
dangerous inteftine enemy; and in the third year 
of the war (for thi<5 revolt is dignified in hiftory by 
the name of the Third IMeirenian War), they had 
recourfe to the Athenians , who, of all the Greeks, 
were deemed the men: Ocilful in fieges. The Athc* 
nians , either not fufficiently acquainted with the 

^' Thucydid. 1. i. cap. c. et Teqq. Oiodor. 1. xi. cap. Ixiii. 
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fccrct hoftility of Sparta, or willing to difTemble 
their knowledge of it , as they were then totally bent 
on other projeds and enterprifes, fent them the 
required affiftancc. The befiegers , however, met 
with fo little fuccefs , that the Spartans difmifled 
their Adienian auxiliaries , on pretence indeed that 
their help was no longer neceffary ; but, in reality, 
from a fufpicion that they favored the intcreft of 
the rebels ; and , as they retained the troops of all 
the other allies , the Athenians were juftly provoked 
by this inftance of diftruft **. Meanwhile the in- 
habitants of Pi fa , who, for a reafon that will be im- 
mediately explained , were highly incenfed againft 
Sparta., gave vigorous alliftance to the befieged. 

The place thus held out ten years : many Tallies 
were made, feveral battles were fought with the 
fiiry that might be expeded from the cruelty of 
tyrants chaftifing the infolence of flaves. Both 
parties mtifthave been reduced to extremity, fincc 
the Helots and Meffenians, though obliged to fur- 
render the place, obtained from the weaknefs, a 
condition which they would have vainly folicited 
from the mercy, of Sparta, "that they fliould be 
allowed , with their wives , children , and effeds , to 
depart, unroolefted, from the Peloponnefus. " The 
Athenians, deeply refentingthe afifront of fufpeded 
fidelity , determined to mortify the Spartans by 
kindly receiving thofe needy fugitives, whom they 
finally eftabliflied in Naupadus, a fea-port on the 
Criffean gulph , which their arms had juftly wreftcd 
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from the Locri Ozolae; a cruel and barbarous peo- 
ple, whofe favage manners and rapacity difgraccd 
their Grecian extradion. The Helots and lYIefle- 
nians repaid , by fignal gratitude , the humane pro- 
tedion of Athens. During the long courfe of the 
Feloponnefian war, while their neighbours on every 
fide efpoufed the oppofite intereft, the inhabitants 
of Naupadus alone invariably exerted thenrfelves, 
with zeal and vigor , in defence of the declining 
power of their magnanimous confederate and an* 
cient benefador. 

The caufe above alluded to, which had incenfed 
the Pifansagainft Sparta, dated beyond a century*'. 
That people had long contended with Elis , the 
capiul of their province , for the right of fuperin- 
tending the Olympic games. The Spartans en- 
abled the Elians to prevail in the conteft, who 
continued , without oppofition , todiredthatauguft 
folemnity, until the earthquake and fubfequent ca« 
lamities of Sparta emboldened the infolent and 
wealthy Pifans to renew their pretenfions*\ Their 
attempts, however, to maintain this bold claim, 
efpecially after the removal of the Helots artd Met 
fenians , appear to have been alike feeble and un- 
fortunate. Fifa was taken, plundered, and fo tho* 
roughly demolifhed , that not a veftige , and fcarce 
the name, remained. 

With the valuable booty acquired in this war- 
fare , the Elians executed a memorable undertaking; 
having, in the courfe of ten years *^, enlarged and 

«f Paofiiaiat, !• ti. c. zxil. *^ Strabo« 1. viii. p. 54S. 
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adorned the temple of Olympian Jupiter, and c H a F. 
ereded the celebrated ftatue of that divinity; a xu. 
work which no fubfequent age could ever rival , 
and wbofe fublimity is faid to have increafed and 
fortified the popular fuperftition ^'. This famous 
temple was of the Doric order, encircled with a 
colonnade, and built of the ftone of (he country 
rcferobling Parian marble. From the area, or 
ground, to the decoration over the gate J t reached 
fixty-eight feet in height; it was nin«y-five feet 
broad , and two hundred and thirty long : thus fall- ' 
ing Oiort of the greateft modem temples in mag- 
nitude, as much as it excelled them in beauty and 
thericbnefs of material. It was covered with Pen- 
telican marble , cut in the form of brick tiles. At - 
each extremity of the roof flood a gilded vafe ; ia 
the middle a golden vidory ; below which was A 
^ Ibield emboITed with Medufa's head , likewife of 
gold. Pelops and Oenomaus were reprefented , oa 
the pediment, ready to begin the chariot- race be* 
fore very illuftrious fpedators , fince Jupiter him- 
felf was of the number. The vault was adorned 
with the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae. The 
labors of Hercules diflinguifhed the principal en- 
trance **. - 

After pafling the brafe gates , you dif covered nmu*9 
Iphitus crowned by his fpoufe Echecheiria ; from th^'y^f. 
thence you proceeded, through a noble portico', to «iiy. • 
the roajeftic creation of Phidias the Athenian, 
which formed the principal ornament of the 

** Aliqoid receptx religioai adjecifle fertir. PUK. 
** Faaraa. in Sliac. p. 303 • ct ft qq. 
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CHAP, temple, and of Greece, The god was fitting on a 
xn. throne, and being fixty feet high , touched the roof 
with his head; and threatened, if he moved him- 
felf , to Ihake in pieces that noble edifice , which, 
lofty and fpacious as it was , ftill appeared unworthy 
to contain him. This vaft coloffus was compofcd 
of gold , taken in the fack of Pifa, and of ivory, 
then almoft as precious as gold, which was brought 
from the Eaft by Athenian merchantmen. The 
god had an enamelled crown of olive on bis 
head , an image of vidory in his right hand , a bur- 
niflied fceptre in his left. His robes and fandals 
were variegated with golden flowers and animals. 
The throne was made of ivory and ebony , inlaid 
with precious ftones. The feet which fupported it, 
as well as the fillets which joined them, were adorned 
with innumerable figures; among which you perceiv- 
ed the Theban children torn by fphynxes, together 
with Apollo and Diana fhooting the beautiful and 
once flourilhing family of Niobc. Upon the mod 
confpicuous part of the throne which met the eye 
in entering, you beheld eight ftatues, reprefenting 
the gymnaftic exercifes; and the beautiful figure, 
whofe head was encircled with a wreath , refembJed 
young Pantarces, the favorite fcholar of Phidias, 
who, in the conteftof the boys, had recently gained 
the Olympic prize. Befidcs the four feet , men- 
• tioned above , the throne was fupported by four 

pillars , placed between them , and painted by Pa- 
naenus , the brother of Phidias. There that ad- 
mirable artift had delineated the Hefperides guard- 
ing the golden apples; Adas painfully fuft^iining 
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the heavens » with Hercules ready to aflfifl him ; 
Salamine vrith naval ornaments in her hand ; and 
Achilles fupporting the beautiful expiring Penthe- 
filea^ 

It would be tedious to defcribe the remaining: 
ornaments of this celebrated (latue, and dill more 
of the facred edifice itfelf i yet the temple of Olym- 
pia was much inferior in fize to that of Ceres and 
Proferpine , at Eleufis , in Attica. The latter was 
built by Idinus, the contemporary and rival of 
Phidias ; and fufficiently capacious ( could we be- 
lieve the exaggerations of travellers ) to contain 
thirty thoufand perfons ". This edifice was alfo' 
of the Doric order ; that of Diana at Ephefus , and 
of Apollo at Miletus, were both of the Ionic; and 
the celebrated temple of Jupiter at Athens , begun 
by Pififtratus, and enlarged by Pericles, was finifhed 
in the Corinthian ftyle, by Antiochus Epiphanes^ 
king of Syria. Thefe four temples were the rich- 
eft and moft beautiful in the world , and long re- 
garded as models of the three Grecian orders of 
architcAure ". 

While the earthquake and the fervile war con- 
fined within a domeftic fphere the adivity of Sparta, 
Argos, the fecond republic of the Peloponnefus , 
and long the moft confiderable principality in that 
peninfula , underwent fucb revolutions and misfor- 
tunes , as left her neither inclination nor power to 
oppofe the Athenian greatnefs. Ever rivals and 
enemies of Sparta , the Argives had jcaloufly 
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CHAP, declined the danger and glory of thcPerfian war, to 
Xit, the fuccrfs of which their advcrfaries had fo emi- 
nently contributed. This ungeperous derelidion 
pafled not unpuniQied. As deferters of the com- 
mon caufe , the Argives incurred the hatred and 
contempt of their public-fpirited neighbours. My- 
cenae , once the proud refidence of royal A gamcm- 
non, Epidaurus, and Troezen^, which formed r^ 
fpedively the greateft (Irength and ornament of 
the Argive territory, threw oflF the yoke of a capi- 
tal , whofe folly or bafeneCs rendered her unworthy 
to govern them. Sicyon , Nauplia , Heliaea , and 
other towns of lefs note , which were fcattcred at 
fmall diftances over the face of that delightful pro- 
vince, obeyed the fummons to liberty, and affumcd 
independence. The rebels (for as fuch they were 
treated by the indignant roagiftrates of Argos) 
ftrengthened themfel ves by foreign aUiance, and con- 
tinued thenceforth to difdain the authority of their 
ancient metropolis and fovereign. At the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnefian war, they formed 
a refpedable pQrtion of the Lacedxmonian conf^ 
deracy ; while Argos alone , of all the cities in die 
Peloponnefus , openly efpoufed the caufe of the 
Athenians. 
Btftnt The ancient city of Mycenae , which had firft 

tuH^I^ founded the trumpet of (edition , was the only vidim 
of Argive refentment The Argives feized a fe* 
vorable opportunity , while the allies and adherents 
of Mycenx were occupied with their domelhc 
concerns, to lead their whole forces againft the 
place ; and having taken it by (lorm , they 

decimated 
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decimated the inhabitants , and demolifhed not only ( 
the walls, but the tdwn ^* itfelf, vrhich was never 
afterwards rebuilt 

The defultory tranfadions of fo many dates and 
cities as conipofed tl;ie name and nation of Greece, 
nrnft appear a continual maze of perplexity and con- 
iiifion , unlefs we carefully follow the threads which 
(hould dired us in this intricate, yet not inextrica* 
blc , labyrinth. But if we ferioufly apply ourfelves 
to inveftigate the hidden caufes of events, and to 
trace revolutions to their fource, we fliall be fur- 
prifed by the agreeable difcovcry ^ that the hiftory 
of this celebrated people is not entirely that ma& 
of difordet which it appears on a fuperficial furvey. 
The fame caufes which repreffed the adivity , and 
humbled the pride of Argos , operated alike fatally 
oa Thebes , the fecond republic beyond the ifthmus, 
and the only one that ever afpired to rival the 
power of Athens. The Thebans , for fimilar , or 
more odious reafods, than thofe which had re« 
ftrained the Argives, had alfo with-»held their aflift* 
ance in the Perflan war ; and by this mean felfifli* 
titk or treachery had juftly provoked the indigna- 
tion of the fubordinate cities of Boeotia. Not only 
Thefpiae and Plataea , which had ever borne with 
impatieilce the Theban yoke^ but the fea-ports of 
Aulis, Anthemon, andLarymna; Afchra, the be- 
loved habitation of old Hefiod ; Goronea , over-* 
fhadowed by mount Helicon , a favorite feat of 
the Mufes ; Labadea , famous for its oracle o£ 
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e H A r. Trophonius; Delium and Alalkomcne, refpedively 
XIF. facrcd to Apollo and Minerva , together with Leuc- 
tra and Chxronca, the deftined fcenes of immortal 
vidories ; all thefe cities fucceffively rejected the 
, jurifdidlion and fovereignty of Thebes , which , 

during the mvafion of Xerxes , had fo fl)amefully 
betrayed the common intereil and glory of the 
nation *\ 
The The. • During feveral years , the Thebans patiently 
bans Ob- yielded to H ftorm , which they found it impoflGblc 
•ncc from ^o rcfift. But whcu the. Spartans began to breathe ' 
Sparu. after the recovery of Ithome, and had made a fuc- 
ixxT a. cefsful expedition againft the Phocians , in defence 
A. C.459. of their kinfmen in Doris, the Thebans warmly 
folicited them to take part in their domeftic quar- 
rels , and to enable them to regain their afcendant 
in Bceotia ; with affurance that they would employ 
the firft moments of returning vigor to oppofe 
Wire poll- the growing pretenfions of the Athenians. This 
cy of that propofal was accepted , not only by the refentment, 
*^*^** but by the policy , of the Spartan fenate , who per- 
ceived, that it equally concerned their intcrefl , that 
the neighbouring city of Argos (hould lofe her juriP 
didion over Argolis ; and that Thebes ^ the neigh- 
bour and rival of Athens, Ihould recover her au- 
thority in Bceotia, 
Athcni They were applying themfelves with vigor and 

B«tti",f' fuccefs to effea this falutary purpofe, when tbc 
to mail- adive vigilance of Athens difpatched an army, 
tail! their fjfj^^cn thoufand ftrong, to maintain the independence 

indcpend* ^ * 



cuce. 



s) Dicdjr. 1. xi. f. 283 > €t feqq. et Thvcydid. 1. i. f. 275. 
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of BcBotia* The valor and condud of Myronidcs , c H A ^^ 
the Athenian general , obtained a decifive vidoiy xii. 
near the walls of Tanagra , one of tlie few places a. C 458 
in the province which had preferved its fidelity ^^^' 
to the capital. This memorable battle, which 
no ancient writer has thought proper to defcribe, 
although it is compared to the glorious trophies of 
Marathon and Plataea'*, confirmed the liberty of 
Bceotia ; nor could the Thcbans , notwithftanding 
their partial fuccefs againft fcveral of the revolted 
cities, recover their authority in that province, un- 
til , about fourfcore years afterwards , they emerged 
into fudden fplendor under the condud of their 
heroic Epaminondas. 

The ambitious policy of Pericles , which will be Amfeidotif 
fully explained in the fequel , was eager to profit ^^^theM 
by every favorable turn of fortune. He took care 
to place Athenian garrifoios in feveral Boeotian for- 
treffes ; he made the neighbouring republics of 
Corinth and Megara feel and acknowledge the fu- 
periority of Athens ; and after fending Tolmidas, a. c. 4n. 
a commander endued rather with an impetuous than 
well regulated courage, to ravage the coaft of the 
Peloponnefus , ha failed thither next year in perfon , a. c. 4^4. 
and made the Lacedxmonians and their allies 
deeply regret^ that they had too foon difcovered their 
animofity againft a republic , alike capable to pro- 
tedl its friends and take vengeance on its enemies. 
The meafures of this daring leader were adually 
uncontrolled by any oppofition , finee his eloqucnoo 

'« Diddor* 1. xi. p. 284. 
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V A p. had prevailed over the innocence and merit of Cu 
XIL mon , and procured the banifbroent of that illuflri- 
ous commander. But Cimon was recalled in two 
years ; and his return was fignalized by a fufpenfion 
of arms in Greece, which that real patriot had been 
as zealous to promote , as he was ambitious to 
purfue his Afiatic triumphs. This treaty, how* 
t. C. 44r. ^^^^ 9 ^^ ^^^^ broke ; but an ill - concerted and 
unfortunate enterpnfe againft Thebes (difapproved 
by Pericles himfelf), in which the rafh Tolmidas 
loft his army and his life , made the Athenians 
again liften to terms of accommodation. They 
4.C.445. agreed to withdraw their garrifons from Bceotia; 
to difavow all pretenfions againft Corinth and Me- 
gara, pretenfions which had no other eflFed than to 
exafperate thofe little republics againft their ufurp- 
ing neighbour ; and , on complying with thefe con- 
ditions, the Athenians recovered their citizens made 
captive in Boeotia , through the mifcondudl of Tol« 
midas ". 
The tmct This was the famous truce of thirty years , con- 
of thirty eluded in the fourteenth year preceding the Pelch 
oiyinp. ponnefian war. The former treaty had been li* 
hut»Hi. 4. mited to a much (horter period ; for it is worthy 
A*c. 445. of obfervation , that even in their agreements of 
peace , the Greeks difcovered that perpetual pro- 
penfity to war , which was the unhappy effed of 
their political inftitutions '^ 
jMotlvctof The terms of this accommodation, feemingly 
thtAtbe- ji^^ig favorable to the intereft of Athens, were 

niant tor ' 

frantUg ff Diodor. I. xii. p. 293* Tbncydid. 1. i. p. 71 > ct fcq^. 

**• M Idem. p. 74. 
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diAated , however , rather by the ambition than 
the equity of that republic ; a conclufion that evi- 
dently refults from examining the third feries of 
events , which ( as obferved above ) completes the 
biftory of this memorable period. Amidfl the 
foreign expeditions of Cimon, and the domeflic 
diflenfions of Greece , the Athenian arms and po- 
licy had been gradually , during thirty years , eftab- 
lifting the fovereignty of the republic over her 
diftant colonies and confederates. This bold un* 
dertaking was finally accomplifhed by Pericles, 
whofe cbarader contributed, more than that of any 
one man , to the glory and greatnefs , as well as to 
the calamities and ruin of his country. 

His father Xanthippus , who gained the illudri- 
ousvidory atMycale, rejoiced in a fon endued with 
the happieft natural talents, and an innate love of 
glory. His youth was intruded to the learned 
and virtuous Damon , who concealed , under the- 
uninvidious title of mafter of rhetoric , the art of 
animating his pupil with an ambition to deferve 
the firft rank in the republic , as well as of adorn- 
ing him with the accomplifliments mod neceffary 
to attain it. From Ariftagoras of Clazomen^ , de» 
nominated the philofopher of mind , on account of 
his continual folicitude to confirm the mod import- 
ant and mod pleafmg of all dodlrines , that a be- 
nevolent intelligence prefides over the operations 
of nature , and the events of human life, Pericles 
ourly learned to control the temped of youthful 
paflions, which fo often blaft the promifing hopes 
of manhood ; to preferve an unfhaken conftancy in 
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CHAP, all the viciflitudes of fortune, fince all are the 
Xilf varied difpenfations of the fame wife providence; 
and to trample, with generous contempt, on the 
groveling fuperftition of the vulgar. Thus quali- 
fied by nature and education, hefoon difplayed, in 
the Athenian affembly , an eloquence, nouriflied 
by the copious fpring of philofophy, and ennobled 
by the manly elevation of his charadler. His 
fpeeches confifted not in the unpremeditated eflfii- 
fions of a temporary enthufiafm ; he was the firft of 
his countrymen who , before pronouncing his dif- 
courfes , committed them to writing " : they were 
ftudied and compofcd with themoft laborious and 
patient care ; and being poliflied by repeated 
touches of correding art , they rofe in admiration, 
in proportion as they were more clofely examined 
by the piercing eye of criticifm ; and acquire^ the 
epithet of Olympian , to exprefe that permameni 
and fteady luftre. which they refleded ". 
he is riif- . Rut the fuperior talents of Pericles , which , in a 
pected of y^ell- regulated government, would have increafed 
^ipn^ his influence , had well nigh occafioned his ruin in 

a turbulent and fufpicious democracy. The me? 
mory of the oldeft citizens faithfully recollcded , 
2|nd the envy or fears of the younger readily be- 
lieved, that the figure, the countenance, and the 
voice , of the young orator , ftrongly refembled thofc 
of the ambitious and artful Pififtratus, whofe fpe- 
cious virtues had fubverted the liberty of his coun- 
try. The alarmed jealoufy of freedom, which of tea 

"Suidas. *■ Plut. in Pericl. 
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deftroycd , in an hour , the authority cftablifhcd C h A p. 
flowly, and with much labor , during many mcri- xii. 
torious years , might be tempted to punifli the 
imagined tyranny of Pericles ; who , to efcape the 
dirgrace of the oftracifm , fhunned the dangerous 
admiration of the affembly. 

The adive vigor of his mind , thus withdrawn •"* ^*^"'^« 
from politics, was totally direded to war; and his rupuYhc 
abilities, alike fitted to excel in every honorable Athenian 
purfuit, and gradually opening with every occafion p**p"**<'** 
to difplay them , carried oiF the palm of military- 
renown from the moft illuftrious captains of the 
age. Ciraon alone furpaffed him in the objcdl of 
his vidories gained over Barbarians ; but Pericles 
equalled Cimon in valor and condud. A rivality 
in warlike fame was followed by a competition for 
civil honors. Cimon , who had been introduced 
on the theatre of public life by the virtuous Arif- 
tides, regarded, like that great man, a moderate 
ariftocracy , as the government moft conducive to 
public happinefs. The contrary opinion was 
warmly maintained by Pericles , who found an 
oftentatious admiration of democracy the beft ex- 
pedient for removing the prejudice excited againft 
him, by his refemblance toPififtratus, of afpiring,^ 
or at leaft of being capable to afpire, at royal 
power. On every occafion he defended the privi- 
leges of the people againft the pretenfions of the 
rich and noble ; he embraced not only the inte-. 
refts, but adopted the capricious paflions, of the^ 
multitude ; cherifhing their prefumption , flatter- 
ing their vanity , indulging their rapacity , gratifying 

0.4 
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CHAP. 
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their tafte for pleafure Mritbout expenfe , and 
fomenting their natural antipathy to the Spartans, 
who, as the patrons of rigid aridocracy, were pc, 
culiarly obnoxious to their refentaient. 

The condition of the times powerfully confpired 
with the views and meafures ofP^iclcs , fince the 
glory and wealth acquired in the Perfian war , pro-r 
cured not only allies and power to the (late , but in- 
duftry and independence to the populace. The 
fon of Xanthippus impelled this natural current, 
which ran fo fbroogly in favor of both , when he 
maintained , that the citizens of Athens were entitled 
to enjoy equal advantages at home, to challenge a 
jufts pre-eminence in Greece , . and to aflume a le- 
gal dominion over their diftant colonies and con? 
federates. 

Tbefe unfortunate communities had unwarily 
forged their own chains , when they confented to 
raife an annual fubfidy to maintain the guardian 
navy, of Athens. They perceived not, that this 
temporary benevolence would be foon converted 
into a perpetual tribute, fmce, in proportion as 
they became unaccuflomed to war, they laid them- 
felves at the mercy of that republic , to which they 
had tamely intruded the care of their defence. 
When the rigorous exadions of Athens (peedily 
warned them of their error , the wide intervals at 
which they were feparated from each other , ren- 
dered it impoflible for them to afford mutual affift- 
ance, and to ad with united vigor. Naxos, 
Thafos, ^gioa, Euboea, Samos, and other iflands 
or cities of Icfs importance , boldly ftruggled to 
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repel ufurpation ; but fighting fingljr , were fuc- H a p, 

ccffively fubdued ; while new , and more grievous, xu. 

burdens were crudly impofed on them. The leaft 

patient again murmured, petitioned, rebelled, and 

taking arms to refift oppreflion , were treated with 

the fcverity due to unprovoked fedition. The pu- 

nifhment inflided on them was uniformly rigorous. 

They were compelled to deliver up the authors of 

the revolt , to furrender their (hipping, to demo* 

hfh their walls , or receive an Athenian garrifon , to 

pay the expenfes of the war, and give hoftagcsfor 

their future obedience **. It is not the bufinefs of 

general hiftory to defcribe more minutely the events 

of this focial war , which was carried on chiefly by 

Pericles, and finiflied in the courfe of thirty years » 

with every fuccefs the mod prefumptuous ambition 

of Athens could either e^ped or defire. Samos , 

the capital of the ifland of that name , made the 

pioft vigorous refinance ; but at length furrendered 

to Pericles , after a fiege of nine months , in the 

ninth year before the war of Feloponnefus **. 

Hiftorians , partial or credulous , have handed spiHt of 
down forae atrocious cruelties committed after the ^"J* ^^^^ 
taking of Samos, which may be confidently rejeded vtrnmcuti 
as fidions, injurious to the fame of Pericles, who 
though he approved and animated the afpiring ge- 
nius of his country, and vainly flattered himfelf that 
be could juftify, by reafons of flate , its moft ambi- 
tious ufurpations , uniformly fhowed himfelf inca^i 

^* Thncydid. et Diodor. loc. qtat. 
*• Tho«ydid. 1. i. p. 75. 
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CHAP, pablc of any deliberate wickedncfs. It may be 
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obfervcd, however, that as the moderate peace with 
Sparta had been concluded chiefly with a view to 
allow the Athenians to apply their undivided at- 
tention to the affairs of their tributaries , the feve-* 
rities exercifed over thcfe unfortunate Rates were, 
in confequence of that event, rather increafed than 
mitigated. Athenian magidrates and garrifons 
were fent to govern and command them. They 
were burdened with new impofitions, and di(ho- 
nored by new badges of fcrvitude. The lands, 
which the labor of their anceftors had cultivated 9 
were feized and appropriated by ftrangers, who 
claimed the diftindlion of Athenian colonies ; and 
all thefe once independent and flourifliing republics 
were thencefoi*th compelled to fubmit their mutual 
contefts , their domeftic differences , and even their 
private litigations , to the cognifance and decifion 
of Athenian affemblies and tribunals *'. By draw- 
ing thus clofely the reins of government, Pericles, 
in the courfe of ten years, brought into the trea- 
fury of Athens the fnm of near two millions fter- 
ling**. His vigilance feafonably difplayed thetcr^ 
rors of the Athenian navy before the moft diftant 
enemies or allies of the republic ; by alternate 
pliancy andfirmnefs, by fuccefl^ve promifes, bribes, 
and threats, he repreffed the jealous hoftility of 
neighbouring powers; and while bis ambition and 
magnificence fortified apd adorned the capita] with 



•* Ifocrat. dePace; et Xenopli. d.e Repvb. A^eii. 
^* Thucyd. Diodor. Kocrat. Plut. etc. 
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external ftrength and fplendor , they alfo laid the c H a p. 
foundations of tbofe internal diforders , >¥hich ren- xil. 
dered \iis fong adroiniflration glorious for his con* 
temporaries , fatal to the fucceeding generation, and 
ever memorable with pofterity. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

Tranfoion to tbe internal State of Atbenf. — Imm 
of Draco — Solon — Pijiflratus — Ciiflbeues -^ Arif- 
tides — Periclet. — Final Settlement of tbe Atbt* 
nian Government* — Vierp of tbe Jltbenian Em* 
fire. — Tbe combined EffeS of external Profperity 
and democratic Government on Manners — Arts 

— Luxury. — Hiftory of Grecian Literature and 
Pbilofopby. — Singular Contraji and Valance of 
Virtues and Vices. — ,ne fublime Pbilofopby of 
jtnaxagoras and Socrates. — 7T)e unprincipled Cof 
tioufnefs of tbe Sopbijis. ^ Tbe moral Tragedies of 
Sopbocles and Euripides. — Tbe licentious Buf* 
foonery of Arijiopbanes. — Tbe imitative Arts em- 
ployed to tbe noblejl Purpofes — and abufed to the 
moji infamous. — Magnificence of public Feftivals. 

— Simplicity in private Life. — Modeji Rejerve of 
Atbenian IVomen, — Voluptuoufnefs j Impudence^ 
and Artifices of tbe Scbool of Afpajia. 

CHAP. Ji HE taking of Samos clofed the long fenes 
XIIL of Atbenian conquefts. During the nine fubfc* 

Tranfitjon qucnt years , that once fortunate people enjoyed 

tern/i lutt ^^^ abufcd the bleffings of peace and profperity. 

yf Athens. Their oftenutious difplay of power incrcafcd 
the envy and terror of Greeks and Barbarians, 
and excited the obftinate and bloody war of 
twcnty-feven years, during which the force of the 
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nrhole Grecian nation vras exerted to demolifl) or c H A P« 
uphold the (lately edifice of empire that had been xiii* 
reared by the ambitious patriotifm of Pericles. 
Ailifled by feeble or reludant allies , Athens long 
ftruggled againft the combined ilrength of Pelo- 
ponnefus , Boeotia , Macedon , Sicily , and Perfia ; 
and our curiofity mud defervedly be attraded to- 
wards the internal refources and moral condition of 
a people , vrho , with few natural advantages, could 
make fucb memorable and pertinacious efforts , and 
who , amidft the din of arms , ftill cultivating and 
improving their favorite arts , produced thofe im* 
mortal monuments of tafte and genius, which, fur- 
viving the deftrudion of their walls, navy, and 
harbours, have ever attefted the glory of Athens , 
and the impotent vengeance of her enemies. la 
an inquiry of this kind , the fcience of government 
and laws, which gives fecurity to all other fciences, 
merits the firft place in our attention ; nor, at this 
diftance of time, will the enlightened reader con- 
template with indifference the laws of Athens, 
which having been i'ncorporated ' into the Roman 

' Tbc Romans fcnt deputies to Atbens » to obtain a copy ot 
Solon's laws , four bubdred and Bfty - four years before Cbrift. Tb« 
benefits derived from thefe falurary inllitutioos were gratefallf 
acknowledged by tbe liberal candor of a people « who knew how #o 
appreciate the merit of enemies and fnbjeccs. Hear the tang oagc of 
Pliny (1. viii. ep. 24.) to Maximvs, who in the reign of Trajan was 
appointed governor of tbe province of Achaia, or Greece : ** Re- 
member that )fou go to a country where letters , politenefk » and 
agriealture itfelf ' If we believe common report) , were invented .... 
Revere the gods and heroes , tbc ancient virtue and glory of the 
nation. Refpect even iu fables and its vanity; remembering tbat from 
Greece we derived o«r laws. The right ef cea^ncft . indeed » hatb 
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CHAP, jurifprudence about the middle of the fifth century 
XUL before Chrift , ferved , after an interval of above 
fixteen hundred years , to abolifh the barbarous 
pradices of the Gothic nations , and to introduce 
juftice, fecurity , and refinement, among the mo- 
dern inhabitants of Europe *. 
Liwt and The admirable inditutions of the heroic a^es 
govern. yfCTt built on religion ; which , as we have fully 

enabled ut to impofe our laws on the Greeks ; but that peopfc bad 
firft given ut their laws , at our rolicitation , and when tbey h»d 
nothing to fear from the* power of our arms. It would be inhuman 
and barbarous to deprive them of the (mall remnant of liberty ^hicli 
they ftill poflefs. ** 

* Juftinian*s Pandects • it is well known , were difcovered at 
Amalfi, in luly, A« D. lUo. In Icfs than half a century afterwards^ 
the civil law was ftudied and underftood in all the great provinces 
of Europe; and this ftudy (as Mr. Hume obferves. Reign of Richard 
the Third) tended to sharpen the wits of men, to give folidity to 
their judgment » to improve theic talle , and to abolish the barbarous 
jurifprudence which univerfally prevailed among the Gothic nations. 
To this law we owe the abolition of the mode of proof by the ordeal « 
the corfnet, the duel , and other methods equally ridiculous and 
abfurd. Pecuniary commutations ceafed to be admitted for crimes; 
private revenge was no longer authorized by the magiftrate ; and the 
coilimunity was made to feel its intereft in maintaining the rights, 
and avenging the wrongs « of all its members. See more in the admira- 
ble difconrfe annexed to the Reign of Richard the Third. I shall add 
but one obfervation » in Mr. Hume^s own words: '* The fenCble utility 
of the Roman law, both to public and private fntereft, recommended 
the itudy of it, at a time when the more exalted and fp^culative 
fciences carried no charms with them; and thus the lait btanch of 
ancient literature which remained tncorrupted , was happily the ftrft 
tranfmitted to the modern world: for it is* remarkable , that in the 
decline of Roman learning i when the philofophers were univerfatfy 
infected with fuperftiiion and fophiftry , and the poets and hiftorians 
with barbarifm, the lawyers , who, in other countries, are fcldom 
models of fcience or politenefs, v/ere yet able, by the corfilant ftudf 
■nd clofe imitation of their predecefTors, to maintain the' fame good 
feufe in their decifions and reafouings , and the fame purhy in their 
lauguage and cxprclfion. " Hume*s Hiil. 4th vol. Svo, p. 308. 
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explained above, afcertaioed and enforced the rights H A r. 
and bbljgations of public and private life. But the XUL 
abufed authority of priefts and oracles, and the na- 
tural depravity of man, ever folicitous to obtain the 
partial favor of his heavenly protedlors on eafier 
terms than the faithful difcharge of his duty, gra* 
dually fevered , by fraud or violence , the natural 
and rood falutary union between religion and mo- 
rality ; in confequencc of which feparation , the 
former degenerated into an illiberal fuperdition , 
and the latter relaxed into licentioufnefs, or ftiflfened 
into pedantry. The ftriking comparifon , or rather 
coHtraft, between the genius and charadler, the vir- 
tues and vices, of the Greeks, as varioufly defcrlbed 
by Homer and by Solon, and which is fo much to 
the advantage of the earlier period, mud, in the 
progrefs of this difcourfe^ naturally prefent itfclf to 
the refledion of the attentive reader, and will fet in 
the cleareft point of view the unhappy revolution 
of manners, which time and accident had produced 
in the wide interval between the poet and the 
legiflator. 

The very imperfed legiflation of Draco * , who 
flourilhed thirty years before Solon * , proved that 
the Athenians felt the want of a fcience, which they oiympl 
knew not how to acquire or cultivate. The au- 
fterc gravity of that magiftrate feems to have im- 
pofed on the eafy credulity of the multitude; for 
his ignorance or feverity were alike unworthy of 
the important office with which he was intruded 
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^ Suidas in voct Draco. Pollux , 1. viii* c. vi. 
^ McHrfius, Solon. 
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C H A ^ He gave laws, ivhich, according to the lively ex- 
xm. preffion of an orator , feemed to be written ' , not 
Vrith ink, but with blood; fince death or banifli- 
meat were his ordinary penalties for the moft tri- 
vial offences, as vrell as for the moft dangerous 
crimes: and he juftified this rigor, by abfurdJy 
obferving, that the fmaliefl; diforders defervcd death, 
and no feverer punifhment could be inflidled on the 
greateft. The laws of Draco , therefore , tended 
only to increafe the evils which they Mrere dcfigned 
to remedy * j and no people ever prefented a fcenc 
of greater confufion and mifery , than did the un- 
happy Athenians, when the abilities and virtues of 
Solon were feafonably called to their relief. 

In relating the general revolutions of Greece, wtf 
had occafion to defcribe the important ferviccs, 
and illuftrious merits of this extraordinary man^ 
whofe difmtereflednefs^ patriotifm, and humanity « 
equalled his military condud and fucceis. His 
royal cxtradlion (for he fprang from the race of the 
Codridde)^ his experienced abilities^ above all, his 
approved wifdom and equity, pointed him out for 
the noblefl and moft fublime employment of hu- 
manity, that of regulating the laws and govern- 
ment of a free people. Such , at leaft , the Athc- 
Athens in niaus may be confidered , when their unanimous 
^fV'r* fuffrage rendered Solon the abfolute umpire of 
their whole conftitution and policy; although, pri<^*^ 

' The orator Demades , of Whom more hereafter. The ohterndoa 
h^% been always repeated in f)>eakiiig of Draco « though his laws were 
certainly written neither with blood nor inlc. Even thofe of Soloa 
were only engraved on tables kept in the citadtK 

' Ariitol* 4c Civ. 1. ii. et Flat, ia Solon. 

to 
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to this period, they fuffered the combined evils of c ir A f ♦ 
Unarchy and oppreflion '; The magiftrates plun- atiii* 
dered the treafury and the temples; and often be« 
trayed , for bribes , the interefts of their country. 
The rich tyrannifed over the poor, the poor con- 
tinually alarmed the fafety of the rich. The ra- 
pacity of creditoi-s kncM^ no bounds. They cqm- 
pellcd the infolvent debtors to cultivate their lands^ 
like cattle ; to perform the fervice of beads of bur« 
den; and to transfer to them their fons and daugh<^ 
ters , whom they exported as flaves to foreigil 
countries. Solon, with a laudable vanity , boafts of 
having recovered and reftored to their native rights 
tnany of thofe unhappy men , whofe fentiments had 
been debafed , and language corrupted , by the io* 
famy of Barbarian fervitude *. The ^vretched po- 
pulace , deriving courage from defpair , had deter* 
mined no longer to fubmit to fuch multiplied 
rigors ; and before the wifdom of the lawgiver 
interpofed, they had taken the refolution to eledk 
knd follow forae Warlike leadet*, to attack and but-* 
cher their opprefTors, to eftablifh an equal partitioil 
of lands, and to inftitutc a new form of goverri- 
tnent *. But the riurtierous clients and retainers^ who^ 
in acountty little acqliaititfed With atts arid inanu- 
fadures, depended on the wealthy proprietors of 
the lands and mines of Attica, mud have rendered 
this undertaking alike dangerous to both patties ; fo 
that both became willing rather to fubmit their dif- 
ferences to law, than to decide them by the fword* 

' Frasm. Solonis apud, Uemoftb. p. 234* edit. Woh 
* Mem, ibid. ^ Plut. in SoloBi 

Vol. li. k 
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CHAP. The impartiality of Solon merited the unlimited 
XUL confidence of bis country. He maintained the 

Bii regtt. ancicnt divifion of property , but abolifbed debts. 

cncerai He cftablifhed the rate of intereft at 12 per cent. 

ing pro. at >vhich it afterwards remained ; but forbade, that 

'*"^' the infolvent debtor Ibould become the flave of his 
creditor , or be compelled to fell his children into 
fervitude. After thefe preliminary regulations, 
which feemed immediately neceffary to the public 
peace, Solon proceeded, with an im^rtial and 

ITew fteady hand, to new- model the government"; 

fxiadeis the ^jj ^his geuetous, but equitable principle, that the 

mtMu ' few ought not , as hitherto , to command , and the 
many to obey; but that the coUedive body of the 
people, legally convened in a national affembly, 
were entitled to decide , by a plurality of voices, 
the alternatives of peace and War; to contrad 
, or diffolve alliances with foreign flates ; to enjoy 

'* The moft correct information coacernipg the ancient republic 
of Athens , and the laws of Solon , it contained in Ariilot. Ffagn. dc 
Civit. Athen. and in various parts of hit fecond, fourth, aod fixth 
books of Politics. 2. In Ifocrat. Areopagit. Panathen. et PanegF* 
And 3. In Plat. 4n Vit. Solon. Xenophon's Trcatife cotctn'mf tbe 
Athenian repuhlic relates to later times , when many corraptioas iMd 
crept in, as will be afterwards eiplained. It it remarkable, tliat 
Polybios, 1. vi. has confounded the moderate inftitutiont of Soloa 
with the democratical licentioufnels and tyranny introduced by Peridet 
and hit fucceflbrs in the adrolniftration. Tha palpable errors of ft 
Indicious an author prove how little accurate knowledge the Greeks 
poifefled on the fubjcct of their own biftory ; and bow impoffible it is 
for a modern writer* who blindly follows fuch guides • not to fall 
into innumernble. errors and contradictions. The treatise of Ariftotic 
fie Civitate) abave* mentioned, deferves particular attentiaa iraia 
thoft who write or ftudy the hiftory of republics. In it we fee tbf 
germ , and often more than the germ , of the political works of M^ 
chiavel, which Montefquiau has fj» often copied » withoni once M* 
knowledging bis obligation. 
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•11 the branches of legiflative or fovereign power"; c H A p« 
and to eled , approve , and judge the magidrates xili« 
or miniders intruded, for a limited time, with the 
executive authority. 

In the adual ftatc of moft countries of Europe, Hisinfti.. 
fuch a form of government, as only takes place in fui"ed *th« 
feme fmall cantons of Switzerland , would be at- condidon 
tended with the inconvenience of withdrawing the 
citizens too much from their private affairs. But 
in ancient Greece , and particularly in Attica , the 
flaves were four times more numerous than the 
freemen ^*; and of the latter we may compute that 
little more than one-half were entitled to any fhare 
in the fovereignty. Strangers , and all thofe who 
could not afcertain their Athenian defcent, both in 
the male and female line , were totally excluded 
from the affembly and courts of juftice. The re- 
gulations of Solon marked the utmoft attention to 
preferve the pure blood of Athens unmixed and 
.uncorrupted ; nor could any foreigner, whatever 
merit he might claim with the public, be admitted 
to the rank of citizen, unlefs he abandoned for ever 
his native country, profcfled the knowledge of fomo 
highly ufeful or ingenious art, and, in both cafes, 

*' Tht election eontained a mixture of chance , fince thofe who 
were naned by the people caft lots to decide on whom the office 
tboald be conferred. The fame practice prevails in cbufing the 
fenators of the republic of Berne. But Solon eoacted , that tho 
fbnuoate candidate should undergo what is called a probation ; bit 
character and merits were thus expofed to a fecond examination ; and 
Itfeemed fcarcely pofOble, after this fevere fcrutiny, that any man 
should attain pow^r, who was altogether unworthy of public confidence. 

'' See my Introductory DiOfOUife %p the Orations of Lyfias aftd 
liberates, |. S^ et fe^j^. 

R z 
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c H A p.'hacf been chofen by ballot, in a full aflembly of 111 
XIII. tboufand Athenians. Thefe circumftanccs (efpc 
daily as the Athenian people were ufually convened 
only four times in thiity-five days) prevented their 
aflembHes from being eithei- fo inconvenient and 
burdenfome , or fo numerous and tumultuary » as 
might at firft fight be fuppofed. Yet their numberj, 
and ftill more their impetuofity and ignorance, rauft 
have proved inconfiftent with good government, if 
Solon had not fecured the vefTel of the republic 
from the waves of popular frenzy , by the two ficm 
anchors of the Senate and the Areopagus ; tribunals 
originally of gr^at dignity and of very extenfivc 
. power, into which tncn of a certain defcription 
only could be received as members. 
HJs dhU Solon divided the Athenians into fcfui* cUffcs^ 
fion of the according to the produce df theit eftates. The 
•ititoii. g^j^ ^^^^ confifted of thofe whofe lands annually 
yielded five hundred raeafures of liquid , as well as 
dry commodities ; ar^i the minimum of whole 
yearly income may be calculated at fixty pounds 
flferling ; which is equivalent , if we eftimate the 
relative value of money by the price of labor, 
and of the things moft neceffary to life, to about fix 
hundred pounds fterling in the prefent age ". The 
fccond clafs GonfiRed of thofe whofe eftates pro* 
duced three hundred meafures; the third, of thole 
^Vhofe eftates produced two hundred ; the fourth, 
and by far the moft numerous clafs of Athenians, 
either poffefTed no landed property, or at Icaft cn« 
joyed not a revenue in land equal to twenty -fouf 

>' See InUadncdon to i^nas, cu. p. 14/ 
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pounds fterling, or, agreeably to the above pro* 
portion , tvro hundred and forty pounds of our 
prefenc currency. 

All ranks of citizens were alike admitted to vote 
in the public aflembly, and to judge in the courts 
of juftice ; whether civil or criminal , which were 
properly fo many committees of the aflembly '*. 
But the three firft claCTes were exclufively entitled 
to fit in the fenate, to decide in the Areopagus, oc 
to hold any other office of magiftracy. To thefd 
dignities they were eleded by the free fuffrages of 
the people , to whom they were accountable for 
their adminiftration , and by whom they might be 
punifhed for nuilveriation or negligence , although 
they derived no emolument from the diligent difr 
charge of their duty. 

The fenate of four hundred, which, eighty-fix 
years after its inftitution , was augmented to five 
hundred by Clifthenes, enjoyed the important prero 
gatives of convoking the popular aflembly; of pre- 
vioufly examining all matters before they came to 
be decided by the people, which gave them a ne-^ 
gative before debate in all public refolutions; and 
of making laws which had force during a year, 
vrithout requiring the confent of the populace. Be* 
fides this general fuperintendence and authority, 

'^ In my Introductory Oifcourfcs to the Orations of Lyflat, eto» 
I had occafion to explain the nature of the Athenian cribunalf. Sine* 
tlie publication of that work, the fame fubjeot, and particularly tht 
form of civil procefs, has been accurately explained by Sir WiUiam 
Jones , in his DiiTertations annexed to the tranflation of Ifcus* Mn 
Pettingars learned work upon the ufe and praotice of juriu among 
the ancients, lately fell into my hands. Wherein my ideas and hi 
^'^r* wUl cafily appear from the text » and needs not be pointed oo^ 
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e H 1 F. the fcnatc was cxdofively invefted with many par- 
xau ticular branches of the executive power. The pre- 
fident of that council had the cuftody of the public 
archives and treafury. The fenate alone built /hips; 
equipped fleets and armies; feized and confined 
ftate-crirainals; examined and puniff^ed feveral of* 
fences , which were not expre(sly forbidden by any 
pofitive law* The weight of fuch a council, which 
jiflembled every day , except feftiVals , infufed a 
large mixture of ariftocracy into the Athenian con? 
(litution. This, as we (hall immediately explain, 
was ftill farther increafed by the authority of the 
Areopagus, a court fo named from the place where 
it was held ; a hill facred to Mars ^ adjoining tQ 
the cifedel. 
Thenint The principal magiftrates in Athens were the 
srchoat. jjjne archons, the firft of whom gave his name tQ 
the year, and prefided in the civil courts of jufticc, 
where a committee of the people, chofen promifco- 
oufly from all clafles by lot ", fat as judges aod 
jury ; but where it belonged to the archon and his 
alTeffors, men appointed by fuffrage,, and acquaint- 
ed with forms, to take what in Scotland is called 
a precognition, to prefcribe the form of adion, to 
give the ballot '* , and to receive and declare the 

. " The ciTential difference between the Roman and AtJieaiM 
Cd?eramettt« canGfted in the different placing of the jadicial powfri 
which at Rome lemained 300 years in the hands of the feoate. Tlx 
Icditions of the Gracehi, and moft of the civil diffenfiont whifih 
liappened before the time of Anguftnt, had for their object or pretence, 
the altering of this order of things , and bringing the Roman poaftitatioa 
nearer the Atheniani 

"/Oi Ti$srrti TWf ecy^a urn mt 4^ii0e» XiJemc* tre tfie wordi 
nf LyGas. The fkmt wriiet mntiM$ the wufiif^ » 7^4tM» t tSm^ 
ffndics. 
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Vcrdid and (entence of the court. The archoa 
next in dignity, who had the appellation of king, 
prefided in caufes refpedling religion and things 
iacred , which formed the objed of an important 
^nd dangerous branch of Athenian jurifprudence. 
The archon third in dignity, with his aflelTors the 
generals '\ prefided in military matters ; and the 
file remaining, who were known by the general ap- 
pellation of thefmothetse , heard criminal pleas of 
various kind&, or rather direded the proceedings 
of the fix courts where criminal caufes were ex- 
amined and determined. Thefe nine archons, or 
prefidents of the feveral courts of juflice, like all 
other Athenian ipagiftrates, were, at the expiration 
of their annual office, accountable to the people; and 
when their condud, after a fevere fcrutiny, appeared 
to merit public approbation and gratitude, they 
were received, and remained for life, members of 
the Areopagus , a fcnate invefted with a gener;al 
infpedion over the laws and religion, as well as 
over the lives and manners of the citizens; and 
which, in dangerous emergencies, was even entitled 
to aflume a fort of didatorial power '*. 

Such is the great outline of the conftitutio^ 
tftabliihed by Solon, according to which every 
Athenian citizen enjoyed the ineftimabjl^ privilege 
of being judged by his peers, and tried by laws to 
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'' Lyfiat, in the fecond oration againft Alcibiadei (a military 
eauCe)* not only mentions the vrpoiTrryot ^ or generals, bnt addrelTe^ 
fhem feparately frpm the «yVc hnx^ou^^ ot judges. 

" libcraf. Oratio Areopagit. 
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H A p. which he himfelf h?d confentcd. Although the 
XII|. iegiflative and judicial powers were thus lodged 
with the people, men of property and ability were 
alone intruftcil with the adminiftration of govern- 
ment ; and as power in fome meafure followed 
property, the fame expedient which ferved to main- 
tain a due diftindiion of ranks in focicty, tended 
alfo to promote the induftry and frugality of the 
multitude, that they might thereby beconie entide4 
to fbare thofe honors and offices, to which per- 
sons of a certain eftate only could afpire. 
pxtenflye The laws of Solon were of the moft extenfivc 
i>ature of nature, comprehending not only rules of right, bai 
*' . ^* maxims of morality, regulations of commerce, and 
precepts of agriculture. To defcribe his inftitutions 
irefpcding fuch matters as are properly the objeds 
of law, would be explaining thofe great, but fami- 
liar principles, concerning marriage, fucceffion, tet 
taments, the rights of p^rfons and of things^ which, 
through the medium of the civil law, have been 
conveyed into the jurifprudence of all the civilized 
nations of Europft. His laws concerning educa- 
tion and manners prove that drunkennefs and un- 
natural love were the predominsint vices of that 
early age. It was a particular duty of the archons 
to prevent or punifli offences committed in confe- 
quence of intoxication; apd the regulations ^^^' 
cerning fchools " , which were not to be opened 
till fun-rife, which were ordered to be fliut before 
night, and into which none but fuch relations of 

'' jSrchiq. in Tiinarc^am. 
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the maftcr, as were particularly fpecified by law, chap. 
could on any pretence be admitted, marked the xin. 
utmoft foHcitude to root out an evil which already 
infcded and difgraccd the manners of Greece. 

The education recommended by Solon nearly re* 
fcmbledthatabovedcfcribed,whichgenerallyprevailr 
ed in Greece *\ The children of Athenian citizens, 
when taken from the hands of the women, were de- 
livered to two raafters, of whom the one formed 
the body, and the other the mind. Swimming, 
and the cafier exercifes, prepared them for the harder 
toils of the gymnaftic. Reading, and learning by 
heart the leffons and examples of the poets, made 
way for the feverer (ludies of eloquence and philo- 
fophy. In procefs of time, mufic, geometry, and 
drawing, feem to have entered into the plan of a 
liberal education ". At the age of twenty, the 
youth of all ranks took an oath in the temple of 
Agraulos (an appellation of Minerva), to obey 
and to naaintain the laws of their country; to ufc 
their beft endeavours to promote its profperity; to 
follow the ftandard of whatever commanders might 
be appointed to conduA them ; to fail to every 
part of the world, when fummoned by the public 
fervice; to fight to death for their native land; 
and to regard wheat, barley, vines, and olives, as 
the only boundaries of Attica **: a prepofterous 
arrogance in that little republic, which already be^ 
(rayed an ambition to conquer and appropriate aU 
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«• See Chapter! V. and Vr. *» Arift. Polit. 1. viL c. «<. 

V See Introdaetion to Lffiat, etc* p. iC^ 
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CHAP, the cultivated parts of the world. When the Atbei 
XIIL nian youth were noc« in confequence of this oatb, 
engaged in military fervice, they were obliged by 
law to follow fuch employments as fuited their 
refpedive fortunes. Agriculture, commerce, and 
mechanic arts, fell to the (hare of the poor; the 
rich ftill continued their application to gyronaftic 
and philofophy, carefully ftudied the laws of die 
republic , examined the ancient and adual condi* 
tion of their own and neighbouring dates ; and, at 
the age of thirty, appeared as candidates in die 
affembly for fuch offices oF truft and honor as 
their regular manners , inoflfenfive and dutiful be? 
haviour in all the relations of private life, temper- 
ance, oeconomy, public fpirit, and abilities *', migbt 
obtain from the voluntary fufifrage of the people. 

The ufurpation ofPififtratus, though it deftroycd 
for a time the political liberty of Athens, gave fta- 
bility to mod of the laws and forms introduced by 
Solon. That extraordinary tyrant^ for fo the 
(Greeks ftyled him, was not more diftinguiflicd by 
the loftinefs of his genius than the humanity of bis 
difpofition ; and had not the violence of contend- 
ing fadions, and the fury of his enemies, inflamed 
his natural love of power , the name of Pififtratus 
would (land the foremoft in the lift of Grecian 
patriots and heroes. His valor and condud were 
fignalized in the conqueftof Ni(xa, Salamis, Naxos, 
Delos , and Sigaeum ; and if he difplayed boldnefe 
and addrefs in acquiring fovereienty, be difplayed 
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ftill more moderation and virtue inadminifteringit. b k v^ 
He aflumed, indeed, the royal dignities of pried , xuv 
and general, and took care that the chief offices Hismodt- 
of magiftracy fhould be filled by his partifans. But "^r,*V 
he maintained the regular courfe of law and juf- mimiira* 
tice, not only by his authority, but by his example ; ^^'^^ 
having appeared in perfon to anfwer an accufation 
in the Areopagus. He not only enforced the laws 
of Solon againft idlenefs, but endeavoured to give 
them more efficacy by introducing new arts and 
manu&dlures into Attica. He was the firft who 
brought into that country the complete colledioa 
of Homer's poems, which he commanded to be 
fung at the Panathenaean fcftival ; nor can we fup« 
pofe that he fliould have been zealous to diflfufe 
the libera] and manly fentiments of that divine 
poet, if his government had not refembled th^ 
moderation and equity of the heroic ages, rather 
(han the defpotifm of tyrants. 

His fon Hipparchus imitated and furpaffed the rnrpaflTe* 
mild virtues of his father; and, amidft the turbu- hf/ioa 
Icnce of the later democracy, it was acknowledged Hippar- 
with a figh by the Athenians, that their anceftors ***"'* 
were indeed happy under Solon and Pififtratus, but 
that the reign of the tyrant Hipparchus brought 
back on earth the golden days of Saturn. The 
father had required a tenth part of the produce of 
Attica, to fupport his guards, and the other ap- 
pendages of royalty: his more generous fon re- 
mitted one-half of this impofition. While he alle- 
viated the burdens, yet encouraged the induftry of 
his fubjeds, by building the teipple of Olympian 
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, Jupiter, he was folicitous to difpel their ignorance 
and barbarity by eredling pillars in every part of the 
city, engraved with elegiac verfes, containing lef- 
fons of wifdom and precepts of morality. He 
coiledted the Hrft library in Athens; and his liberal 
rewards, and ftill more- his agreeable manners and 
winning affability, attraded to that city the raoft 
diftinguifhed poets of the age. 

The murder of Hipparchus exafperated the tem- 
per of his brother and fucceffor Hippias ; but 
notwithdanding the calamities which the latter in^ 
flicked and fuffered, it mud be allowed that the 
government of Pififtratus and his family, which, 
with various interruptions, laded fixty-eight years *\ 
increafed the drcngth , and promoted the refine* 
xnent of Athens *\ 

Yet in nothing was that ufurpation more advan- 
tageous than in the animating fenfe of liberty which 
the memory of pad fervitude ,^ under Hippias, ex- 
cited and kept alive in Athens , after the popular 
government had been redored by Clidhenes and 
Alcibiades. We have already had occafion to relate 
the foreign victories of the republic, which imme- 
diately followed that event ; but at the fame time 
the conditution of government underwent a coii- 
fiderable change. By admitting to the rank of 
citizens a promifcuous crowd of drangers, fugitives, 
Athenians of half blood, and perhaps flaves, the 
tribes were augmented from four to ten; and 

*♦ Between <78 and 510. B. C. 

^' See the treatife of Meudiust entitled Pififtratat, one of tbefirf 
fttiifiietory performances io the Unmeoft collection of Gronotios* 
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the fenators from four to five hundred. The oftra- 
cifm >Vas likewife edabliQled ; a law by which any 
citizen whofe influence or abilities feemed danger* 
ous to liberty, might be banilhed ten years, with- 
out the proof or allegation of any pofitive crime. 

In this condition the republic continued thirty 
years, until the glorious vidories ofSal^mis, Pia- 
taea, and Mycale, encouraged the loweft but mod 
numerous clafs of citizens, by whofe valor thofe 
memorable exploits had been atcbieved, to make 
further invafions on the prerogatives of their fupe- 
riors. The fudden wealth, which the rich fpoils 
of the Barbarians had diffufed among all ranks of 
men , increafed the ccnfus of individuals , and de* 
ftroyed the balance of the conftitution. Ariftides» 
who perceived it to be impoflTible to refift the na* 
tural progrefs of democracy, fcafonably yielded to 
men who had arms in their hands , and firmnefs in 
their hearts; and proppfed, with apparent fatisfac** 
tion, but much fecret reludance *', a law by which 
the Athenian magistrates ihould be thenceforth 
promifcuoufly eledled from the four clafles of citi- 
zenSi This innovation paved the way for the flill 
greater changes begun twenty years afterwards, and 
gradually completed by Pericles ; a revolution of 
which the confequences were not immediately felt^ 
but which continually became more fenfible,and final- 
ly terminated in the ruin of Athens and of Greece. 

The general reafons which prevailed on the 
equity and difcernment of Pericles to efpoufe, with 

** 'Ejcuv «cxoVn }i 6v!UM « cited on this occafion by Plutarch, well 
cxproflcs the fotccU gvnt rofity of Ariftidvt to ttat populace. 
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i) n k P» undue warmth, the caufe of the populace, have 
XIII. in the preceding chapter been fufficiently explained, 
ky Perl. Yet whatever partial motives of intereft and arobi- 
*J"* tion *^ might warp the views of this illuftrious ftatcf- 

ikxxii. 4. man, it muft be acknowledged, that the foreign 
A c 449. tranCadions and fucce£s of the republic, and parti- 
cularly t^e neMr fituation in which the Athenians 
found themfelves placed with regard to their diftant 
allies and colonies , might naturally fnggefl and 
occaflon very important alterations in the Athenian 
Introduc conftitution. The ancient and facred law, Mrhicb 
'^^the^'^'^ obliged every citizen, without fee or reward, to 
iroogii take arms in defence of his country, could not 
eafily be extended to the obligation of prote<5ling, 
without a proper rccompence, the intereft of 
foreign communities. The fcanty population of 
Attica fufficed not to anfwer the demands of (o 
many diftant expeditions. It became neccffary to 
hire troops wherever they might be found ; and, 
as this neccflity introduced pay into the Athenian 
armies, a fimilar, though not equally cogent, rea- 
offettani fon eftabliOied fees and lalaries for all the different 
u!e 1111^^ orders of judges and magiftrates. The fame prin- 
«f»i«. ciple of duty and public fpirit, which obliged every 
freeman to fight without pay, likewife obliged him 
gratuitoufly to judge, confult, and deliberate, for 

^7 Phuarch (in Pericle) mentions a particular reafoii which en- 
gaged Pericles to counteract the ariftocrncy, and to abridg^e the power 
of the Areopagus. Although he had been often named for the office 
of arcbon , the lot had never fallen on him; fo that he eonld not be 
received as a member of that refpected court. If this obrervation be 
well founded , it shows how little real weight the annual ma^fftracirt 
bad at Athens ; fioce Pericles , though ht never attained the dignity of 
archon, governed the republic many years with unrivalled authority. 
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the benefit of his country. But vrhcn the con- 
tefted jnterefts of foreign , though dependent com- 
munities, were agitated and adjufted in the tribu. 
sals of Athens, it feemed reafonable for tfaofe who 
fpent their time in an employment, to which no 
natural obligation called them , to demand a pro- 
per reward for their ufeful fervices. At firft, there- 
fore , a fmaU fum , but which gradually increafed 
teith the power of the people, was regularly dif- 
tributed' among the citizens , for every aeliberation 
which they held , and for every caufe which they 
determined. 

The defire of reaping this profit made the popu- 
lace anxious to draw all caufes and deliberations 
before their own tribunals and affemblies. This 
defign was fuccef^fulIy accomplifhed by Ephialtes **, 
an artful and daring demagogue, whom Pericles 
employed as a proper inftrument to efFed fuch in- 
vidious meafures as were mofl obnoxious to the 
rich and noble. While his patron extended the 
renown of Athens by his foreign viilories, and gra- 
dually reduced into fubjedtion the colonies and 
allies of the republic, the obfequious Ephialtes 
zealoudy promoted his domeftic meafures ; and by 
undermining the authority of the fenate and of 
the Areopagus *', the firmed bulwarks of the 
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*• Plot, in Pcricle. 

^* Authors have not defcribed in wlHt particular refpeAt , or by 
what particnlar means , Ephialtes eflPecteU his purpofe : yet we may 
eollect, from obrcure hints on this fubject, that he not only brought 
before tiM infeiior tribunals canres hitherto confined to the Areopagns* 
bat look from that court iu general infpeotion and iuperintendencr' 
•fer the religion and laws ; which ofiicei be beftowed on t^e populair 
coori ot tkt ii>douu and the v9jtA9^vXccx,t; t who were appointed, ant 
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ariftocracy , obtained a fignal vicflory over the hW§ 
of Solon. The affaffination of Ephialtes proved onl5r 
the weaknefs of his enemies; and we fhall find, iil 
the fubfequent hiftory of Athens, that moft matters 
of deliberation camej thenceforth, in the firft in^ 
ftance , before the popular aflembly ; that the wife 
inftitutions of Solon were reduced to an empty 
form; and that the magnanimity of Pericles, the 
extravagance of his immediate fucceffofs, the pa* 
triotifm of Thrafybulus and Conon, the integrity of 
Phdcion, the artifices of ^fchines , and the elo^ 
quence of Demofthenes , fucceflively fwayed , at 
>vill , a wild and capricious democracy. 

The revolution which immediately followed, in 
the manners, charadler, and conduA of the Athc- 
niajis , was the natural confequence of the change 
of government, combined with other circumftances' 
infeparably connedled with their domeftic and ex-» 
ternal profperity. In the courfe of a few years ^ the 
fuccefs of Ariftides, Cimon, and Pericles, bad tri- 
pled the revenues , and increafed , in a far greater* 
proportion , the dominions of the I'epublic. The 
Athenian gallics commanded the eaftern cdafts of 
the IVlediterranean ; their merchantmen bad en- 
groffed the traffic of the adjacent cotintries ; the 

dHifiiffed , at the will of the ppople. He tikewife rendered the prohaBori 
for becoming an Areopagiu lefs fevere than formerly. Perfons crept 
Into this order , whofe characters dlfgraced it. The Areoptfjrites 
became equally accefBble to ptefents and to beauty; aifd tbeft* decifions 
ftll into contempt. See the difcourfe of Ifocrates npom reforming thtf 
government of Athens, and Athen^us , 1. ix. That Ephialtes , of 
Pericles tlimrelf, likeifcire weakened the authority of the fentttf 
Ulthongh it is not remarked by any anciem author), ap^eaort from 
Sll tbp fiibCt ivf nt hiftory of Atht nt. 
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magazines of Athens abounded with wood, metal, c H A p< 
ebony, ivory, and all the materials of the ufeful as xul 
well as of the agreeable arts ; they imported tho 
luxuries of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, Pontus, 
and Feloponnefus ; experience had improved their 
(kill in working the filver mines of mount Lau« 
rium ; they had lately opened the valuable marble 
veins in mount Pentelicus ; the honey of Hymet« 
tus was more efteemed, in proportion as it became 
better known to their neighbours, the culture of 
their olives ( oil being long their ftaple commodity, 
and the only produdion of Attica, which Solon 
allowed them to export ) muft have improved with 
the general improvement of the country in arts 
and agriculture, efpecially under the aAive admi* 
niftration of Pericles , who liberally let loofc the 
public treafure to encourage every fpecies of in- 
duftry '\ 

But if that minider promoted the love of adlion, EA^a ot 
he found it neceffary at leaft to comply with, if not i^"/^*^"^ 
to excite, the extreme paflion for pleafure, ^hich the cbang* 
then began to diftinguifli his countrymen. The ^^ foveru. 
people of Athens, fuccefsful in every enterprife againft munnm 
their foreign as well as domeftic enemies, feeraed »"* ««fc 
entitled to reap the fruits of their dangers and vie* 
tories. For the fpace of at leaft twelve years prm 
ceding the war of Peloponnefus, their city afforded 
a perpetual fcene of triumph and feftivity. Dra- 
►roatic entertainments, to which they \irere paffion- 
ately addiSed , were no longer performed in flight 

>* Ifocrat. Areop, d« Pact , •( Panegyr. Xtnoph. tt Ariftot. 4» , 

RepBb* Atben. 

Vol. IL S 
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CHAP, unadorned edifices, but in ftonc or^marble theatres, 
xux. credled at great cxpenfe, and cmbellifhed with the 
mod precious produdions of nature" and of art. 
The treafury was opened, not only to fupply the 
decorations of this favorite amufement, but to 
enable the poorer citizens to enjoy it, without in- 
curring any private expenfe; and thus, at the coft 
of the ftate, or rather of its tributary allies and co- 
lonies, to feaft and delight their ears and fancy 
with the combined charms of mufic and poetry. 
The pleafure of the eye was peculiarly confultcd 
and gratified in the architedture of the theatres and 
other ornamental buildings ; for, as ThemiftocJcs 
had ftrengthened, Pericles adorned his native city; 
and unlefs we had the concurring teftimony of an- 
tiquity , as well as the immortal remains of the 
Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, which ftill ex- 
cite the admiration of travellers, it would be diflS* 
cult to believe that in the fpacc of a few years, 
there could have been created thofe ineftimable 
wonders of art, thofe innumerable temples, theatres, 
ftatues, altars, baths, gy mnafia, and porticoes, which, 
in the language of ancient panegyric, rendered 
Athens the eye and light of Greece *'• 
Luxury Pericles was blamed for thus decking one fa- 

vorite city, like a-vain, voluptuous harlot , at the 
expeafe of plundered provinces "*; but it .would 
have been fortunate for the Athenians if their ex- 
torted wealth had not been employed in more p«- ' 
rifting, as well as more criminal, luxury. The 

»» Ifocrat. et Ariftia. in Pauegyr. »» FluUrch in Periele; 
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pomp of religious folemnities, which were twice as o h A p. 
numerous and as coftly in Athens as in any other xiil« 
city of Greece ; the extravagance of entertain- 
ments and banquets , which on fuch occafions al. 
ways followed the facrifices; the increafe of private 
luxury, which naturally accompanied this public 
prohifion , exbaufted the refources , without aug- 
menting the glory, of the republic. Inftead of the 
bread, herbs, and fimple fare recomnrended by the 
laws of Solon , the Athenians , foon after the 
eightieth Olympiad, availed thcmfelves of their 
cxtenfive commerce to import the delicacies of dif- 
tant countries, which were prepared with all the 
refinements of cookery *\ The wines of Cyprus 
were cooled with fnow in fumraer; in winter '* the 
moft delightful flowers adorned the tables and 
perfons of the wealthy Athenians. Nor was it fuf- 
ficient to be crowned with rofes , unlefs they were 
likewife anointed with the mod precious per- 
fumes '*. Parafites, dancers, and buffoons, were 
an ufual appendage of every entertainment '*. 
Among the weaker fex, the paflion for delicate 
birds, diftinguifhed by their voice or plumage, was 
carried to fuch cxccfs as merited the name of raad- 
nefe '^ The bodies of fuch youths as were not 
peculiarly addidled to hunting and horfes, which 
began to be a prevailing tafte " , were corrupted 



^> Ariftoph. Nubes, ver. 50. et TyGftrat, paffim. 

^^ Aihen. 1. xi. 3. et Xcnoph. Memorabilia , I. ii. 

'' Xenoph. ibid ** Athenieus, 1. i. et Xenopb. Symp. 

*^ Oi^i9%fMaMy AUiin. 1. ]^. 2* '' Ariftsph. Nubes> paffim* 

s » 
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c H A F. by the commerce of harlots, vrho had reduced 
XIII. their profcflion into fyftem '*; "while their minds 
■were^ ftill more polluted by the licentious philofo- 
phy of the fophrfls. It is unntceffary to crowd 
the pidure , fince it may be obferved , in one 
•word, that the vices and extravagances, which are 
fuppofed to charadlerize the declining ages of 
Greece and Komc, took root in Athens during the 
adminiftration of Jerirles, the mod fplendid and 
moft profperous in. the Grecian annals. 
Contnft This paradox, for fuch it muft appear, may be 

Mdba- explained by confidcring the finguhr combination 
virwet and of circumftanc^s, which, in the time of thai ftatet 
▼ices, ad- man, gave tvtry poifon its antidote, and rendered 
]lnd"«fir! ^^ partial evils , already dtfcribed , only the thora 
advan. that cvcr accompanies the rofe. The Grecian hif- 
****** tory of thofc times affords a more ftriking contraft 
than ever appeared in any other age or country, of 
wifdom and folly, of magnanimity and meannefs, 
of liberty and tyranny, of fimplicity and refine- 
ment, of aufterity and voluptuoufnefs. The fub- 
lime philofophy of Anaxagoras and Socrates was 
accompanied, as with a Ihadow, by the dark un- 
principled captioufnefe of the fophifts; the pathe- 
tic and moral ftrains of Sophocles and Euripides 
were parodied by the licentious bufifoonery of Arif- 
tophanes; painting and fculpture, which, under 
gcniufes of the firft order like Phidias,- ferved as 
handmaids to religion and virtue, degenerated un- 
der inferior artifts into mean hirelings of vice anf 

'^ Alexis apud Athenxum « 1. xlli* 
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diforder; the modefty of Athenian matrons was 
fet off as by a foil , when conapared with the dif- 
foluteneis of the fchool of Afpafia; and the fimple 
frugality of manners , which commonly prevailed 
in private families, even of the firft diftindion, was 
contrafted with the extravagant didipation of pub- 
lic entertainments and feftivals. T6 examine the 
parallel links of this complicated chain will iltut 
trate the charader of a people whofe fubfequent 
tranlaAions form 'one principal objed of Grecian 
biftory. 

Philofophy, which in Greece alone deferves the 
peculiar attention of the hiftorian, arofe about the 
beginning of the fixth century before Chrift, and 
in a hundred and fifty years attained the highefl; 
degree of perfedion , and funk into the lowed de- 
generacy and corruption, to which the ufe or abufe 
of the human intelled could raife or plunge it. 
Lcffer Afia, to which Europe and America owe the 
ineftimable benefits of their religion and letters, 
produced and nourifhed the tender plant of philo- 
fophy; and the flourifhing Greek colonies on that 
delightful coaft, communicated to their mother- 
country this precious offspring of their foil. Thale* 
of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, 
Cleobulus of Lindus in the ille of Rhodes, and the 
other wife men , as they were emphatically ftyled, 
who lived in that age , not only gave advice and 
affiflance to their countrynven in particular emen. 
gencies, but reftrained their vices by wholefome 
laws, improved their manners by ufeful leffons of 
morality , and extended their knowledge by 
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important and difficult difcovcries **. But the firft 
attempt towards moral philofophy, as independent 
on, and unconneded with religion, feems to have 
been the fables of iEfop , which, to men in an early 
period of fociety , muft have appeared a very fc- 
rious and important fpecies of compofition. The 
inhere of hiftory was narrow; the examples of the 
gods, amidft the continual corruptions of fuperfti* 
tion^, had become too flagitious for imitation ; and 
men, whofe ruftic fimplicity of life afforded them 
continual opportunities to obferve the inftindive (a- 
gacity of certain animals, might derive many ufe- 
ful lefTons from thofe humble indrudors. In the 
cady ages of Greece and Rome , and of all other 
sations whofe hiftory is recorded, fables were told 
and in fomc degree believed , in the afferably and 
fenate-houfe , on the moft important occafions; for 
in the infancy of fociety men are cliildren ; and 
the delufion , which the belief of a fable fuppofes, 
is not more grofs and improbable than many of 
thofe errors into which (as we have already prov- 
ed *') their lively fancy had often hurried them. 
The fame romantic caft of imagination which bad 
animated woods and winds, mountains and rivers, 
which had changed heroes into gods, and gods 
into frail men , might endow animals with reafoo, 
and even fpeech. 

The next ftep towards moral fcience was of a 
more refined and abftrad kind , confifting of the 



^* PlntAeb. Syoipof. et de Placit. 
Diogen. Laert. paflim. 

*^ See above. Chapter It. 



rhilofoph. Plato in Protagor. 
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fentcnces of the gnomonic poets ** , and in thofede- o H a p» 
tached precepts or proverbs which , in all countries , xnu 
have preceded any fyftematic account of morality. 
Each of the feven fages , as they were called , had 
his favorite maxims *' , which he engraved in 
temples and other places of public refort ; but at 
this diftance of time it is impoffiblc , amidft the 
differences of authors , to difcover what belongs to 
each ; nor is the fearch important , fmce all their 
maxims or proverbs , whatever efforts of general- 
ization they might coft their inventors, now ap* 
pear extremely fimple and familiar. 

Thefe refpedable fathers of Grecian philofophy, 
who fdently diffufed light through the gloom of a 
barbarous age, are faid to have maintained a cor- 
refpondence ** with each other, as well as with So- 
lon of Athens , Chilon of Sparta , and Periander of 
Corinth ; men who , -in imitation of their eaftern 
brethren , chiefly cultivated fuch pradical know- 
ledge as qualified them to be the legillators , ma- 
giftrates , and generals of their refpedive coun- 
tries. 

Thales the Milefian , alone , quitted the ordi- ^be difc©, 
nary purfuits of civil and military renown ; and vcries of 
although he compofed verfes, promulgated moral ^y* fi^J^ * 
fentenccs , and , on fome particular emergencies y 
gave feafonable advice to his countrymen , yet he 
cftabliflied his fame on a bafis more broad and 

♦* See the Sentences of Theognis , which are evidently a collection % 
not the woik of one man. 

*•» Ariftot. Rhet. ii. 21. Stobacus , Serm. p. 44# etc; 
^* Plui. Symp. 
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C II, A Pf permanent than the fluduatiog intcrcfts of pcrifli'. 
xiii, ing communities. Many of the elementary pro- 
pofitions of geometry , afterwards coUeded ,by Eu- 
clid , were firft difcovcred *' by Thales , who di-. 
reded the acutenefs of his mind with equal fuccefe 
to aftronomy. He divided the heavens into five 
zones ; difqovered the equinoxes and folfticcs ; re- 
marked the Urfa Minor ; obferved , and nearly 
predided , eclipfes. The divifion of the year into 
three hundred and fixty-five days was already 
known to the Egyptians ; but although Thales 
might borrow this , and perhaps other difcoveries, 
from that ancient people, among whom he fome- 
time refided, it appears, even from thofe author^ 
who are ever prone to exaggerate the wifdom of 
Egypt , that he owed much lefe to that country, 
than to the native fagacity and penetration of his 
clear comprehenfive mind**.- 
His fchooi Thales founded the Ionic fchool , in which he 
*e(rwf** "^^^ fucceeded by Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
who were followed by Anaxagoras , the inftrudor 
of Pericles , and Archclaus , who is called by an- 
cient writers the mafter of Socrates. About fifty 
years after Thales , the fame fpeculations which 
he had introduced were purfued by Xenophanes of 
Colophon, Leucippus and Parmenides of Elea, 
and Heraclitus of Ephefus. Thefe ingenious men 
cjifcovered many ufeful truths ; yet all of them , not 

♦» Proclus in Euclid. 

^^ Hieronyni. ap yd Laert, 1. i, «, xxvii. Flin, 1. xx^viii. c. yvii. 
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excepting Thales himfclf , likcwife bufied them- 
felves with fubjcds that will for ever excite and 
elude human curiofity. Their dodrines were 
equally liable to objcAion , whichever of the ele- 
ments they affumed as the firft principle of na- 
ture ; they univerfally agreed in afferting the fallacy 
of the fenfes , and the unworthincfs of the vulgar 
fuperftition ; but their various opinions concerning 
the origin and deftrudion of worlds , the magni- 
tudes and diflances of heavenly bodies , the effencc 
of matter and fpirit *' , deferve only to be conQ- 
dered as the dreams of inquifitive men , whofe am- 
bition of knowledge carried them beyond the fphcrc 
of experience , and the clear dedudions of reafon. 
The fyftem of Leucippus , the moft famous of 
them all , was improved by Democritus of Ab- 
dera ** , and afterwards adopted by Epicurus, whofe 
philofophy is fufficiently explained in the extraor- 
dinary work of Lucretius , the boldeft monument 
which the world is ever likely to behold , of learn- 
ing , genius , and impiety. 

But it is particularly wortliy of obfervation , that 
at the fame time Democritus affailed the celeftial' 
raanfions , and unveiled , with a daring hand , the 
feeble majefty of Grecian fuperftition , Anaxagoras 
of Clazomene revealed a new and infinitely more 
auguft fpedacle, by firft announcing to the heathen 
world, afclf-exiftent, all perfedmind, as the great 
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^' See Diogen. Laert. 1. i. Ariftoc. Metapb. paflim. ek Pint, do 
Placic. Pbilofoph. 

«* Lacre. 1. ix., Ariftot. Pbyfic. 1. viii. 
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e H A p. caufe and author of the material world. Thalcs 
XIIL and Pythagoras , with fuch of their difciples as 
faithfully adhered to their tenets, had indeed ad- 
mitted fpirit as a conftituent principle of the uni- 
verfe ; but they had fo intimately blended mind 
and matter , that thefe diflimilar fubftances feemed 
to make an indifToIuble compound , as the foul and 
body conftitute but one man. According to Anax- 
agoras , on the other hand , the creating and fove- 
xeign intelligence was to be carefully didinguiihed 
from the foul of the world , which he feems to have 
regarded merely as a poetical expreflion for the laws 
which the Deity had impreffed on his works. The 
great Ruler of the univerfe did not animate , but 
impel matter ; he could not be included withjn its 
limited and perifhing terms ; his nature was pure 
and fpiritual, and totally incapable of pollution by 
any corporeal admixture **. 

The difcoveryand diffufion of thisJuminous and 
fublime principle, which was naturally followed by 
an invefligation of the moral attributes of the Deity, 
and the deducing from thence the great duties of 
morality , might have produced a general and 
happy revolution in Greece, under the zealous and 
perfevering labors of Socrates and his followers, if 
the tendepce of this divine philofophy had not been 
counteradted, not only by the grofs prejudices of 
the vulgar, but by thti more dangerous refinements 
of incredulous Sophifts. 

^' Ariftot. Metaphyf. 1. i.e. iii. Plato in Ccatylo , et Flat, in 
Fcricle. 
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The fame fpirit of inquiry , which leads to the 
difcovery of truth , will ever promote the propaga- 
tion of error; and unfortunately for Greece , in the 
middle of the fifth century before Chrift , errors 
were propagated , fo congenial to the condition of 
the times , that they could not fail to take deep root, 
and flourifh in a foil which was peculiarly well pre- 
pared to receive them. The glorious vidories 
over the Carthaginians and Perfians had increafed 
the wealth and fecurity , oalled forth the invention 
andinduftry, but, at the fame time, multiplied the 
wants , and inflamed the paffions , of the Greeks. 
The more powerful cities , and particularly Athens 
and Syracufe , had attained a pitch of profperity 
which exceeded their moft fenguine hopes ; elated 
by the bloom of health and the pride of riches, 
diey continually fighed for new and unknown en- 
joyments , while both individuals and communities 
were ever ready to liften to fucb inftrudors as jufti- 
fied their vices, and taught them to abufe the gifts 
of fortune. 

In this fituation of affairs appeared the So- 
phifts '* , whofe name , ftill familiar in the lan- 
guages of Europe , pretty faithfully expreffes their 
fharadler. Hippias of Elis , Prougoras of Abdera , 
Prodicus of Ceos , Gorgias of Leontium , with many 
inferior names , preferved in the wriungs of Xeno- 
phon, Plato, and Ifocrates, ftnrted up about the 
fame time, and exhibited a new phuenomenon in 
Greece. The Olympic , and other public afTem- 
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«* Vid. Philoflrat. de Vit. Sopbift. 
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CHAP, blics , furnifhed thetri with an opportunity to dif* 
XIII. play their fpecious accomjtlifhments to the ad- 
miring fpedators They frequented the great 
cities, particularly Athens , and acquired the fricnd- 
fliip of the rich , and the applaufe of the multitude. 
They profcffed the knowledge of every fcience, and 
of every art, which they taught puWicly, for afti* 
pulated price; and, as they really polfeffed the art 
of perfuafion , their difciples continually increafed 
\ among the rich and the voluptuous , the idlt and 
the vain. 

Their language was glowing and harmonious, 
their manners elegant, their life fplendid. When 
it ferved their in tereft, and pleafed the taftc of their 
hearers , they could paint virtue in the warmeft 
and moft alluring colors ; but the capricious will 
of their fcholars , whofe paflions they were ever 
careful to gratify , /erved as the only ftandard of 
their principles ; and engaged them , for the mod 
part, to deck out the barren dodrinesof Leucippus^ 
and Democritus with the meretricious arts of the 
rhetorician. Their morality fupplied the fprings 

phiWo ^h" ^*^^ which Epicurus watered his gardens ; and 
their captious logic furnifhed the arguments by 
which Fyrrho attempted to juftify his fcepticifm ". 
It would be eafy to trace up to the Sophifts that 
quibbling metaphyfic , which being embodied in 
the Greek language , thenceforth adhered too clofely 
to the philofophical writings of that people , and 



Their in 
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and nuia. 
aers. 



*' See the note on the Sopbifts , ia my tranflation of Ifocratcs's 
Fanegyric of Athens « ]^. i » et feqo* 
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which totally disfigures many othcrwifc valuable chap. 
compoficions of antiquity. But our prefent bufi- xiii. 
nets is only to remark the deftrudlivc effcdls imme- 
diately refulting from their tenets , "which , while 
they undermined, "without openly oppofmg, the 
ancient and popular fuperdition , boldly fet at de- 
fiance all thofe ufeful maxims of condud, and all 
thofe falutary difcoveries of reafon , which , amid ft 
the infolence of the Greek democracies , fomented 
by profperity , appeared eflentially requifite to re- 
ftrain the intemperance , injuftice , and violence , of 
individuals and communities. 

In feveral republics of Greece, the Sophifts en* Oppofed 
joyed a free cyeer to difplay their talents , pradife ^J^****"* 
their artifice, and to promote their fame and for- 
tune. But in Athens their frauds were detedled , 
and their charaders unmaflced by Socrates " , whofc 
philofophy forms an important sera in the hiflory 
of the human mind. 1 he fon of Sophronifcus was 
born at Athens , forty years ^before the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnefian war. The fmallncfs of 
his patrimony , amounting only to three hundred 
pounds, and his original profeflion of a ftatuary", 
have encouraged an opinion of the obfcurity of his 
birth, among writers who did not refled on the 
narrownefs of Athenian fortunes , and who forgot 
to confider, that as hereditary diftindjons were 
little known or regarded in the Grecian republics, 

'* To avoid prolixity in the account of Socrates and his philofophy* 
I cite not particular paflages » but give the {eneral cefult of my reading 
Ja Plato and Xenophou. 

^^ Laert, 1. ii. arc. Socrat. 
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CHAP, afolid and permanent luftre was naturally derived 
Xilh from the pradice of ingenious arts , \vhich could 
not be cultivated, as in ancient Rome, and fomc- 
times in modern Europe , by fervile or mercenarjr 
hands , but only by the firft clafs of freemen and 
citizens. Whatever reputation or advantage So- 
crates might have acquired by the exercife of a 
profeflion, which was peculiarly encouraged by the 
tafteof the times, and the magnificent fpirit of Pe- 
ricles, he readily facrificed to the natural bent of his 
s^ mind , which concealed , under an external form 

worthy to reprefent the voluptuous Silenus '*, the 
fruitful feeds of every amiable and manly fentiment, 
and determined him, by an irrefillMe impulfe, to 
the ftudy of wifdom and virtue. 
His educa- In his early youth he heard tlie phyfics of Archc- 
tion and laus , and learned the ereometry of Theodoras *'; 
and from thefe , and other teachers , acquired fuch 
an acquaintance with the faftiionable theories con- 
cerning the formation of the univerfe , the original 
principles of things, the hidden powers of matter, 
as enabled him to regard with juft contempt, and 
occafionally to deride with inimitable humor, the 
vanity of thofe ufelefs and fhadowy fpeculations. 
He acknowledged with the pious Anaxagoras, the 
fuperintending mind , whofe providence regulated 
the operations of nature , as well as the affairs of 
human life. He denied not the exiftencc of thofe 
inferior intelligences , which formed the only 

*♦ Plato et Xenoph. In Symp. 
'^ Plato ia Thcstfft. et in Menon. 
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objeds of popular adoration; he allowed the divine CHAP* 
origin of dreams and omens ; he was exemplary in mil. 
all the religious duties of his country ; and were 
wc to judge the Athenian fage hy the (landard of 
ordinary men , we (hould be inclined to believe thafc 
he had not entirely efcaped the contagion of fuper* 
ftition ; fince he profeffed to be accompanied by ai 
daemon , or invifible conductor , who often reftrain^ 
ed his paflions, and influenced his behaviour'*. If 
this affertion was not an effed of that refined ironi/ 
familiar to Socrates, we muft allow his temper to 
have been tinged with credulity: yet, whoever fe- 
rioufly refledls on a life of feventy years , fpent iit 
the fervice of mankind, uniformly blamelefs, and 
terminated by a voluntary death, in obedience to 
the unjuft laws of his country ; whoever confiders 
attentively the habitual temperance , the unlhakea 
probity , the adive ufefulnefs , the diffufive bene- 
volence, the conftant equanimity and cheerfulnefs 
of this Angular man , will admit a degree of enthu- 
fialm, rather as the ornament, thandefed, of fuch 
an extraordinary charader. Men of learning and 
genius, who, examining the matter flill more deep- 
ly, have obferved the important revolution pro* 
duced by the life and death of Socrates , on the 
principles and fentiments of his contemporaries, and 
ofpofterity, are difpofed to believe that fuch an ex* 
traordinary phaenomenon could not have appeared 
in the moral world, without the particular interpo- 
fition of heaven. The cheerful ferenity of his laft 

'' Plot, de Genio Socratii. 
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c H A p« moments '' , and ftill more, the undcviating tenor 
Xin. of his adtive virtue , juftified the hardeft maxims 
of Lycurgus and Pythagoras ; while the main aim 
of his fpeculations was to eftablilh the fubh'me mo- 
rality of thofe fages on the cleared dedudions of 
rcafon and experience. 
Hfs phiio. From the pcrfedions of the fupreme intelligence 
fi»fiiy. he deduced his juft government of the univerfe, 
which implied thd immortality of the human foul. 
But the great objedl of his refearch was to difcover 
the general laws by which, even in this life, the 
fuperintending providence had varioufly difpenfed 
to men good and evil, happinefs and mifery. Thcfc 
laws he regarded as the promulgated will of the 
God, with which, when clearly afcertained , it be- 
came our duty invariably to comply ; fince no- 
thing but the moft fhortfighted folly could rifle in- 
curring the divine difpleafure , in order to avoid 
pain or poverty , ficknefs or death ; far lefs to ac- 
quire perifliing gratifications, which leave a fting 
behind them. Reafoning on fqch principles, and 
taking experience only for his guide, he deduced , 
with admirable perfpicuity, the interells and duties 
of nations and individuals, in all the complicated 
relations of fociety. The adions of men furnifted 
the materials , their inftrudlion formed the objed, 
their happinefs was the end of his difcourfe. 
Wherever his leffons might be moft generally ufe- 
ful , there he was always to be found ; frequenting, 
3itan early hour, the Academy, Lyceum, and other 

V This tabifd will U treated hert%£ces. 

public 
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public Gyimafias] pdndually attending the forum 
at mid-day , the hour of full affembly; and in the 
evening joining, without the aflfedlation of aufterity , 
in the convivial entertainments of his friends , ot 
accompanying them in the delightful walks which 
adorned the banks of the Ilyffus. As a hufband , a 
fethcr, a citizen , and a foldier , the fteady pradice of 
his duty continually illuftrated his dodrines. The 
converfation and example of this truly pradical 
philofopher ( and this is his higheft panegyric ) pei*- 
itiaded many of his fellow-citizens fmcerely to entf- 
brace a virtuous courfe of life ; and even thofe who ^ 
like Critias and Alcibiades^ allowed the current of 
their paflions to prevail over the convidion of theii^ 
fober hours , were ftill charmed with the wonderful 
extent, as well as the fingular accuracy, of hisvai- 
rious knowledge ; with the acutenefs and penetra** 
tion of his arguments ; the beauty , vivacity , and 
perftiafivenefs of his ftyle; which , whether he at 
fumed the tone of reafon or of ridicule , furpaffed 
*^hatever had been deemed moft eloquent'*. 

Yet, how great foever might be the perfonal in- 
Jirence of Socrates , the triumph of his philofophy , 
became more illuftrious and complete , after his 
principles were embraced by thofe who cultivated 
tlie imitative arts , and direded the public amuf&i 
tnents , which in all countries , but particularly iti 
Greece , have ever produced immediate and power- 
ful eflfeds on the national opinions and charaden 
In Greece alone , the theatre was regarded as aa 

'* Xenoph. Memor. 1. Iv. c« Sf« Lant L iL c xiz. ct (e^si. cl 
Cicero de Orat. iiU 1€* 

Vol. II. T 
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ly Euripi* 
4ct{ 



^C H A P. objcdl of the firft importance and magnitude ; it 
-xiiL formed an eflential, and by far the mod fplendid, 
part of religious worlhip ; the expenfe of fupport- 
ing it exceeded that of the army and navy toge- 
ther ; and this celebrated entertainment , which 
united the tragedy and opera of the moderns, was 
ptrticiiiar. carried to perfection by a favorite difciple of So- 
crates , whofe works were fo univerfally admired ia 
Greece , that ( as we fliall have occafion to relate 
in the Sicilian war) the Syracufans releafed from 
captivity thofe Athenians, and thofe only, who had 
learned to repeat the verfes of Euripides. This 
admired poet rendered the Grecian tragedy com- 
plete, by peVfeding the chorus ** the principal 
diftindion between the ancient and the modern 
drama, and which, when properly conduded, ren- 
dered the former more regular, yet more varied; 
more magnificent , and at the fame time more at 
feding ; above all , more interefting and more in- 
ftrudive. 

From the prevailing manners of the times , when 
the principal citizens lived together in crowds, and 
daily frequented the public halls, the ^ymnqfia, the 



wfio per- 
fefied the 
chorus. 



'* In thit part of the drama , ^he philofophy of Euripides excels 
the loftinefs of iEfchylus , and the richnefs of Sophocles. It is ivfi- 
«ient to compare the works of the three rivals « to perceive that the 
•horns in Euripides mott faithfully anfwers the defcriptioB of Hoitct: 

lUe bonis faveatque, et confllietnr amicis, 

Et regat iratos* et amet peccare timentes. 

Die dapes landet menfx brevis, iUe (klubrem 

Juftitiam , legefque , et apertis otia portis ; 

Ille tcgat commiffa ) deofque precetur et oret p 

Vt rcdeat miferis » abeat fortuna fnperbit. 
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forums, and temples, it v^as natural to exped that c h 4 p, 
the aftion of a Grecian tragedy Ihould confift in xiil. 
forae great public event, which intereftcd the whole 
body of the people. The fcene was ufually the 
portico of a temple , the gate of a palace , the wide 
expanfe of a forum, or market-place. In fuch 
places many fpedators muft be fuppofed prefent, 
vrho would naturally take prtrt in an adion which 
concerned the public intereft and happinefs **. On 
this principle was introduced the ancient chorus , 
coufifting of fuch perfons as moft properly fuited 
the occafion , and who , though not immediately or 
principally concerned in the cataftrophe, had fuch 
general and indireft intereft , as kept them con* 
tinually on the fcene , and made them approve or 
condemn , promote or oppofe , the fentimcnts and 
mcafurcs of the adors. The chorus, never quit- 
ting the ftage, neceffarily introduced the unity of 
place; and as their fongs and dances between the 
ads cxpreffcd the feelings excited by the reprefcnt* 
ation, they conneded the preceding ad with that 
Vfhich immediately followed it, and rendered the 
whole fpedacle uninterrupted and continuous. 

'* In tht Oediput Tyranous , the chorut is comporcd of |Nricfit« 
^^Mtors, Thcban yoaths, etc. Creoo fiiys to Ocdipnt^ 

Ei Twh'XgVi^^ TTXlt^X^OVTUlV XkUU9 

*Eroi/tco( ttirtif , ttti xou ?f i%f iv f 0-4* 
The anfwer it , 

TMo^ n fuu riff fttifc 4^^ ^tfu 

CEBON. Shall I fpeak in prefence of this namerovi aflTcmbly ? or 
thtll we retire ? 

OEDIPUS. Speak before all prefeati lor the public diftrellB afflifts 
•• more Uuui my owa danger. 

T » 
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11 A PL The mufic of the choras was more rich and van* 
xiiU ous, and the poetry more elevated and glowing, 
than what could be admitted into the adls , or ordi* 
nary dialogue , which was confined to the iambic 
meafure ; circumftances which , together with the 
cumbers, the drelTes , the dances, and geftures, of 
thefe fancied fpedlators , equally increafed tlie mag* 
nificence and variety of the entertainment. They 
likewife rendered it more aCFedling; fmce nothing 
is more proper to intereft us in any fcene , than the 
beholding a great number of perfons deeply engaged 
by it, and expreCGng their feelings by natural tones 
and movements. But the principal advantage of the 
chorus was to furnifh the poet with an opportunity 
(without loading the dialogue, and rendering it 
too fententious) of enforcing, by all the power of 
fancy and of numbers , that moral inftrudion, which 
was occafionally attempted by ^fchylus and So- 
phocles , but which forms the continual end and aim 
of Euripides , who had a foul to feel , and a geniui 
to exprefs , whatever is moft lovely and mod ex- 
cellent in fentiment and charadler. It is unnccef- 
fary to mention the aflfedling delicacy of Admetus 
and his attendants towards his gueft Hercules ; the 
lively emotions of gratitude in that hero ; the friend- 
Chip of Pylades and Oreftes ; the amiable pidure 
of conjugal afFcdion in the charader of Alceftcs; 
fmce the whole remains of that ineftimable writer 
prove his unceafing labors to warm his country- 
men with all the virtues and charities that adorn 
private life , as well as to keep alive an ardent love 
of the republic , and a generous paffign for its glory 
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and liberty ; while, in feveral paffages , he dcfcribes 
and refutes the pbilofophy of Epicurus*' (which, as 
we have already obfervcd , was chiefly borrowed 
from the licentious maxims of the Sophifts) with 
fuch fiilnefs and accuracy as entitled him to the 
appellation of the Philofophic Tragedian. 

That Euripides , though ten years older than 
Socrates ; owed the charadleriftic excellences of his 
works to the converfation and friendfhip of that 
nnrivalled moralift, is univerfally acknowledged by 
antiquity"; though the charader and intentions 

" See particularly Alceit ver. 782, etc. and ver. f 5o , etc. 

Earipidet flourished near an hundred yean before Epicunit and 
Zeno, the refpc^ttve founders of the Epicurean and Stoical pbilofophy, 
Tct we find the uncts of both fe6ts in the tragedian ( which may bo 
Mfily explained, by confideriiig th.at thofe oppofite kinds of philofophy 
srofe from diffi^rent afpects of nature, which mnft often prefent 
themfches to an obferving eye ; and as the doctrines of the Sophifts 
laid the foandation for the moral fyften of Epicurus , fo the moderate 
dbobt of Socrates « and the old academy , was corrupted into diiferent 
degrees of fcepticifin , according to the fancy of their fucceflbrs; and 
bit rational preference of virtue to all other objects , degenerated 
into a pretended contempt for thefe objects , tt things totally in- 
diJOerent, the infenfibility and pedantry of the Stoics. 

'* iioKit cvfJL'xoistv Ev^tmi^, Diogen. Laert in Vit* Socrat. The 
conic poeu, who envied and hated Euripides, as the darling of thU 
pabiie a pretended that Socrates had even eompofed all the ftneft paC 
^es in his tragedies. Soon after the rcprefentation of the Troes % 
MneGlochus parodied it in a farce, which be called ^fvyfC» Phrygians.. 

probably to have an opportunity of playing on the word ^^o(Mit» 
feel. 

"The Phrygians is a new play of Euripides « to whom Socrates fbi^ 
Biibes the fuel. ** Bat the pun cannot be tranaated. The &m$ 
MaeBlochus calls Euripides a fort of hammetmaa to Socrates, 

T3 
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■ A p. both of the poet and the philofopher were grofsly roit 
*W reprefented by fome of their contemporaries. Be* 
fore the commencemeqt , and during the continu- 
ance of the Peloponnefian war , there flouriflied 
at Athens a clafs of men who were the declared 
enemies , not only of Socrates and his difciplcs, but 
of all order and decency. The reader will eafiiy 
perceive, that I allude to Ariflophanes , and the 
other writers of the old licentious conaedy ; an en- 
tertainment which was never carried to the fame 
vicious excefs in any other age or country. Yet 
this hideous fpe<3re was the fifter of Tragedy , whofc 
angelic fweetnefs and dignity were long acconi- 
panied by this odioqs and difgufting forn^; but to 
underftaqd the natural connexion between objcdl 
feemingly fo different , 4t is neceffary to remount 
to their fource. 

Tragedy, the foqg of thego^t**, and Comedy, 
the fong of the village , fufficiently indicate, by the 
meannefs of their ancient names , the humility of 
their firft original. They arofe amidft the facri- 
fices and joyous feftivity of the vintage, inacoun- 
try which feldom adopted the amuferaents , any 
more than the arts and inftitutions , of others, but 
•which >vas deftined to communicate her o^rn to all 



Hiftory of 
that licnt 
tious 
tnUrttiq* 
neat. 



*' A goat » as the particular enemy of the vine, was very preptrif 
IhoriSced to Bacchns, wboTe praiCet eompored the fong^ la t)ie At* 
ti|Qn^ of Sophocles, v. 1427, 

IloXvdivvsit KoiljULUxg 

B9(|v^p<Aur4( >tt9( « etc 
we ha?e « fpecimen of what formed (be firft balUieft of tcaftdS* 
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the civilized portion of mankind. During the c H A P. 
entertainments of a feafon peculiarly dedicated to xiii. 
recreation and plcafure , the fufceptible minds of 
the Greeks naturally yielded to two propenfities 
congenial to men in fuch circumftances, a difpo* 
fition to exercife their fenfibility, and a defire to 
amufe their fancy. Availing himfelf of the former, 
the fublirae genius of jEfchylus ** improved the 
fong of the goat into a regular dramatic poem^ 
agreeing with the Iliad and Odyffey in thofe unal- 
terable rules of defign and execution which are 
eflential to the perfection of every literary perform- 
ance, yet differing from thofe immortal archetypes 
of art, in a circumftance naturally fuggefted by the 
occafion for which tragedies were compofed. It 
had been ufual with the Athenians, when they cele- 
brated in the fpring and autumn the great feftivals 
of Bacchus , to perfonate the exploits and fables 
handed down by immemorial tradition concerning 
that bountiful divinity; this imitation was confidered 
as a mark of gratitude due to the beneficence of the 
god, to whofe honors they affociated the kindred 
worfliip of Pan, Silenus, and their attendant fawns 
and fatyrs. When ^fchylus reprefented, therefore, 

*♦ JEfcbylat If (aid by Ariftttle (de Arte Poctlcii) to have introduced 
iflterlocntort « dialo^e, etc. which is acknowledging him the hit^tt of 
tnfedy. "We know little of Thefpis , but from Horace : 
Jgnotnm tragicae genut inveniife camsnse 
Dicitur, et plauftrit vexifTe po]!mata Thef^iis. ^ 

Tho plauftmm , however , has a more direct refereiiet to comedy i 
fiace XocXfiy «J? c| ocjiuxfif;, to fpeak as from a cart , was a comnMua 
Orcck expreffioQ for refiling with groft indecent fiifolence. 

T4 
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CHAP. 



Its cliarae. 
feriftics, as 
diftin- 
f;uishcd 
from craf 



inflcad of fimply reciting, %he real hiftory, or 
agreeable fidions , of antiquity, he only adopted 
a mode of imitation already pradifed in the religi- 
ous ceremonies of his country; a mode of imitation 
more powerful than the epic, fince, inftead of 
barely defcribing the deeds of gods and heroes, it 
ihows thofe diftinguifhed pcrfonages on the fcene, 
makes them fpeak and ad for themfelvcs , and 
thus approaching nearer to reality, is ftill more 
forcible and affcding. 

As tragedy was introduced in imitation of the 
more ferious fpedacles of the Dionyfian fcftival, fo 
comedy, which foon followed it, was owing to the 
more light and ludicrous parts of that folemnity *^ 
Tragedy is the imitation of an important and 
ferious adion, adapted to affed the fenfibility of the 
fpedators, and to gratify their natural propcnfity 
to fear, to weep, and to wonder. Comedy is the 
imitation of a light and ludicrous adion, adapted 
to amufe the fancy, and to gratify the natural 
difpofition of men to laughter and merriment 
Terror and pity have in all ages been regarded as 
the main fprings of tragedy, becaufe the laws of 



^< Horace is anthentic , and the moft agreeable aathorit}: 
Agricolv prird» fortes, parvoque beati 
Coodita pod frumenta • Icvantes t mpore ftfto 
Corpus, et iprum animum fpe finis dara ferentcn^^ 
Com fociis operum, pueris, et coojage fidft, 
Tcllurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus et vino Oenium , memorem brevis scvt. 

, F^rceniiina per hunc inveuta licentia morem 

Verfibus alternis opprobria ruftica fudit, etc ete; 

Md ftil) more directly, Ars Poetic, t. S2o» etc* 
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fenfibility, founded folcly in nature, are always the c H A F. 
feme. Comedy has been infinitely varied by the * Xliu 
innumerable modes of wit, humor, and ridicule, 
which prevail in different ages and countries, and 
which agree fcarccly in any one particular, unlefs 
it may be reckoned an agreement, that men have 
feldom indulged them, except at the expenfe of 
their good-nature, and often of their virtue. The 
Grecian comedy was uncommonly licentious; the 
profligate charadters of Ariftophanes and his con- 
temporaries, Mnefilochus , Callias, Eupolis, and 
Cratinus, contributed, doubtlefs, to this 'deformity; 
yet thefe poets could not eafily have rendered their 
new entertainment agreeable to the tafte ** and 
prejudices of the public, without incorporating in 
them the fubftancc of the phallic fongs *', which 
conftituted an ancient and cffential part of the 
amufements of the vintage. The fond admirers of 
antiquity have defended the abominable ftrains of 
thefe licentious poets, by pretending, that their 
intention was to reform vice , not to recommend 
it; an apology which, if admitted, might tend 
to exculpate the writers , but could never juftify 
their performances , finceit is known by experience, 

** Horace has exprefTcd , with his ufual felicity , the fituation of 
^ Tpectators , and the fatal acceffity of humoring it : 

— Afpec 
lacolomi gravitate jocum tentavit; eo quod 
Illcccbris erat et grat& novitate morandus. 
Spectator, functufque iacris , et potus cc exlexJ 

*«XX9f. Priapus ft/Xev tififittxtf tx<^ f» ftfi ocxpy narrifCf aiJoicik 
'^3s. This was carried ia proceffioa , acGompftaicd with ih« 
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CHAP, that lewd defcriptions prove a poifon rather than 
Xill. a remedy; and inftead of correding manners, tend 
onJy to corrupt them, 
and from Befides the general licentioufnefs of the ancient 
fomedy comedy, its more particular charaderiftics refulted 
from the peculiar circumdances of the Athenians, 
during the time of its introdudlion and continuance. 
The people of all ranks at Athens were then too 
deeply engaged in the military and political tranf- 
adions of their country, to enjoy any amufement 
which did not either diredly flatter their palfions, 
or bear an immediate relation to the great and im- 
portant interefts of the republic. It was during 
the confufion and calamities of the Peloponnefiaa 
war , that all the comic pieces which remain were 
originally reprefentcd ; a period too diforderly and 
tumultuous to relifli comedies, fuch as are now 
written , or fuch as were compofed in Greece by 
JVlenander, in an age of greater moderation and 
tranquillity. The elegant and ingenious, the mo- 
ral and inflrudive ftrains of Moliere or Menander, 
may amufe the idlcnefs of wealth, and the fecurity 
of peace. But amidft the fermentation of war and 
danger, amidft civil diffenfions and foreign inva- 
fions, the minds of men are too little at eafc to 
enjoy fuch refined and delicate beauties, which 
then appear lifelefs and infipid. In fuch turbulent 
circumdances, the reludant attention muft be ex- 
cited by real , inftead of imaginary charaders ; by 
a true, inftead of a fiditious event; by dired and 
particular advice concerning the adual ftate of their 
affairs, inftead of vague or abftrad leffons of wifdom 
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and virtue. Coarfc buflfoonery may often force 
them to laugh; delicate ridicule will feldom en- 
gage them to fmile ; they may be affedled 
by the fharpnefs of perfonal invedive , but will 
remain impenetrable to the (hafts of general fatire. 

By combining the dififerent parts of this defcrip- 
tion, we may form a tolerably exad Aotion of the 
writings of Ariftophanes, vchich commonly conceal, 
under a thin allegorical veil, the recent hiftory of 
foroe public tranfadion, or the principal features 
of fome didinguilhed charadlcr, reprefented in fuch 
a ludicrous light, as refleds on thofe concerned, 
uncxpeded, '^nd often unmerited, but not there- 
fore the lefe ftriking , flafhes of infolent ridicule. 
Such was the nature, and fucji the materials of the 
ancient comedy, which, in its form, agreed entirely 
with tragedy, having borrowed from this entertain- 
ment (which was already in pofleffion of the ther 
atre) the diftribution of the whole, as well as the 
arrangement of the feveral parts; the mufic, the 
chorus, the dreffes, decorations, and machinery; 
all of which were fo modified and burlefqued as 
fuited the purpofes of the comic writer, and often 
rendered his pieces little elfe than parodies of the 
more fafhionable tragedies of the times. 

This fingular fpecies of drama, which, in its lefs 
perfed ftate, had long ftrolled the villages of Atti- 
ca, was firoply tolerated at Athens, until the pro- 
fiifion of Pericles, and bis complaifance for the 
populace, firft fupplied from the exchequer the ne- 
ccffary expenfes for the reprefentation of comedies, 
andpropofed prizes for the comic, as well as for 
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CHAP the tragic , poets and adors. But, by this inju^ 
XUi. dicious encouragement, he unwarily cheriffied a 
ferpent in his bofom. Ariftophanes and his liccn- 
tious contemporaries having previoufly ridiculed 
virtue and genius , in the perfons of Socrates and 
Euripides, boldly proceeded to avail themfelvcs of 
the natural malignity of the vulgar, and their envy 
againft whatever is elevated and illuftrious, to tra« 
duce and calumniate Pericles himfelf ; and though 
his fuccelTors in the adminiftration juftly merited 
(as we Ihall have occafion to relate ) the fevercft 
I la(hes of their invedlive, yet, had their charadcri 
been more pure, they would have been equally cx« 
pofed to the unprovoked fatire of thofe infolcnt 
buffoons, who gratified the grofs appetites of the 
vulgar, by an undiftinguifbed mafs of ridicule, in- 
volving vice and virtue, things profane and facrcd, 
men and gods. 
The Grt. Dramatic entertainments formed an efTential pari 
cian fefti- ^f j-hc fcftivals confecrated to the bountiful author 
of the vine. Minerva, who had given not only the 
olive, but what was deemed far more valuable, 
ber peculiar protedion to the city of Athens, was 
rewarded with innumerable folemnitics. Jupiter 
enjoyed his appropriated honors ; but more com* 
monly , as is attcfted by Athenian medals , the wor- 
ftip of the father of the gods was afTociated with 
that of his wife and warlike daughter. We Ihall 
have occafion to fpeak more* particularly of the 
feflival and myftcries of Ceres, who taught the 
Athenians the in^portant knowledge of agriculture, 
Ayhich they were fuppofed to have diffufed over tha 
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ancient world. It would be endlefs to mention the CHAT, 
inftitutions in honor of the crowd of inferior or *"^* 
lefs propitious divinities, which rendered the fefti- 
vals at Athens twice more numerous than in any 
other Grecian city. Nor did their frequency abate the fpien- 
any thing of the expenfive fplcndor which ac- ^^JJI^h j^^- 
companied them. The fhops and courts of Juftice were ceie. 
were (hut; the mechanic quitted his tools, the huf- *'*^«*- 
bandman ceafed from his labors , the mourner in* 
termitted his forrow. The whole city was dif- 
folved in feafting and jollity; the intervals of which 
were filled up by pompous (hows and proceflions^ 
by concerts of mufic, by exhibitions of painting; 
and at feveral feftivals, particularly the Panathe* 
Dsean, by hearing and judging the nobleft produc- 
tions of eloquence and poetry **. We (hall have 
occafioo to mention fome particular ceremonies of 
a more melancholy caft; but the general charadler 
of the Grecian religion was as cheerful and attrac- 
tive, as the fuperftition of the Egyptians, from ' 
whom they are ignorantly fuppofed to have bor- 
rowed it , was gloomy and forbidding. Even the 
Egyptian hymns confifted in difmal complaints and 
lamentations ^; the Grecian folemnities concluded 
with fongs of joy and exultation. The feafts which ^ 
followed the facrifices were enriched by all the de* 
licacies and luxuries of the ancient world ; and, to 
ufe the words of Ariftotle, many perfons thought 
it their duty, at thofe religious entertainments, t© 
get drunk in honor of the godf /*• 

** Ifocrat. Pinegyr. ct Panathen. 9 

'* Apuleius de Genio SocratU. 
' 7* Ariftvt fitliic. ad Kiobom. 1. vUi. c. fQi 
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It feems extraordinary, that the revenues of 
Athens , notwithftanding their improvement by 
Pericles , fiiould have fufficed for this multitude of 
expenfes. But we muft confider, that the gene- 
ral fimplicity of manners in private life, formed a 
ftriking contraft with the extravagance of public 
fellivals and amufements. The houfes and tables 
of the moft wealthy Athenians were little diftin- 
guifbed above thofe of their pooreft neighbours. 
Pericles himfelf , though never fufpeded of avarice, 
lived with the exadleft oeconomy ; and the fupcr- 
abundance of private wealth, which would have 
created envy and danger to the owner, if he bad 
employed it for his particular convenience and 
pleafure, procured him public gratitude and efteem, 
when expended for the fatisfadion of the mul« 
titude. 

For reafons which will immediately appear, we 
have not hitherto found it neceffary to dcfcribe tbc 
manners and influence of the Grecian women; but 
the charader and condition of the fair fe^c will 
throw light on. the preceding obfervations in this 
chapter, and prefent the moft ftriking cdntraft of 
any to be met with in hiftory. If we knew not 
the confideration in which women were anciendy 
held in Greece, and the advantages which they en- 
joyed at Sparta , after the laws of Lycurgus had 
revived the inftitutions of the heroic ages ", wc 
Ihould be apt to fufped that the ungenerous treat- 
ipent of the feebler fex , which afterwards fo uni- 
verfally prevailed, had been derived from tbe 

'' Ariftot Folitit. L it p. lof^ 
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Egyptian and Afiatic colonies, which early fettled -chap. 
iix that part of Europe. Excluded from focial in- xill* 
tercourfe, which nature had fitted them to adorn , 
the Grecian women were rigoroufly confined to the 
mod retired apartments of th£ family, and em* 
ployed ^n the meaneft offices of domeftic ceconomy. 
It was thought indecent for them to venture abroad, 
unlefs to attend a procefTion , to accompany a fu- 
neral '* , or to affift at certain other religious folem* 
nities. Even on thefe occafions, their behaviour 
vras attentively watched , and often malignantly in* 
terprcted. The moft innocent freedom was con- 
Ilrued into a breach of decorum ; and their repu- 
tation , once fullied by the flighted imprudence » 
could never afterwards be retrieved. If fuch un- 
reafonable feverities had proceeded from that ab- 
furd jealoufy which fometimes accompanies a vio- 
lent love , and of which a certain degree is nearly 
conneded with the delicacy of paflion between the 
fexes, the condition of the Grecian women, though 
little le(s miferable , would have been far lefs con« 
temptible. But the Greeks were utter ftrangers to 
that refinement of fentiment ^' , which, in the ages 
of chivalry, and which ftill, in fome fouthern coun« 
tries of Europe , renders women the objecSs of a 
(iifpicious , but refpedful paflion , and leads men to 
gratify their vanity at the expenfe of their freedom* 
Married or unmarried , the Grecian females were 
kept in equal reflrainc ; no pains were taken to 
render them , at any one period of their lives , agree- 
able members of fociety ; and their education was 

^* Lyfiat, f. 4«o. ^» Idem, p. 43 !• 
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If 4 p. either entirely negledlcd , or confined at leaft to 
Xiu. fucb bumble objeds, as, inftead of elevating and 
enlarging the mind, tended only to narrow and 
to dcbafe it Though neither qualified for hold* 
ing an honorable rank in fociety, nor permitted 
to enjoy the company of their neareft friends and 
relations , they were thought capable of fuperin* 
tending or performing the drudgery of domeftic 
labor , of adling as Rewards for their huibands ^ 
and thus relieving them from a multiplicity of little 
cares, which feemed unworthy their attention , and 
unfuitable to their dignity. The whole burden of 
fuch mercenary cares being impo{%d on the wo- 
men , their firft inftrudions and treatmetrt were 
adapted to that lowly rank , beyond which they 
could never afterwards afpire ^*, Nothing wal 
allowed to divert their minds from thofe fervjltf 
occupations in which it was intended that their whole 
lives fliould be fpent; no liberal idea was prcfented 
to their imagination, that might raife them above 
the ignoble arts in which they were ever deftincd 
to labor ; the fmalleft familiarity with ftrangcri 
was deemed a dangerous offence ; and any inti* 
itiacy or connexion beyond the walls of their own 
family, a heinous crime ;'fince it might engagd 
them to embezzle the houfehold furniture and 
cffeds committed to their care and cuftody. Even 
the laws of Athens confirmed this miferable de* 
gradation of women, holding the fccurity of the 
hufband's property a matter of greater importance 

^* Xenopb. Memorab. 1. ▼. paffim » particularly Socraie&*s Difconrft 
witb ITohomactaHi. 

than 
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than defending the wife's perfon from outrage , 
and protedling her charader frona infamy '*. By ^jj, 
fuch illiberal inftitutions were the moft amiable 
part of the human fpecies infulted, among a people 
in other refpe<fls the moft improved of all anti« 
quity* They were totally debarred from thofe re- 
fined arts and entertainments, to which their agree* 
able qualities might have added a new charm. 
Inftead of direding the tafte, and enlivening thci 
pleafures of fociety, their value was eftimated, like? 
that of the ignobleft objeds, merely by profit or 
utility. Their chief virtue was referve , and their 
point of honor , oeconomy. 

The extreme depreffion of women levelled the Gttcm 
natural inequalities of their temper and difpofition j 
the prude, the coquette, with the various interme* 
diate (hades of female charader, difappeared ; and 
all the modeft and virtuous part of the fex (if vir- 
tue and modefty can ever be the efifeds of reftraint ) 
were reduced to humble imitation and infipid uni- 
formity. But , in the time of Pericles , there ap- 
peared and flouriChed at Athens a bolder clafs of 
females, who diverted themfelves of the natural mo- 
defty, difdained the artificial virtues, and avenged 
the violated privileges of their fex. Afia, the 
mother of voluptuoufnels, produced this dangerous 
brood, whofe meretricious arts and occupations 
met with no check or reftraint from the laxity of 
Ionian morals , and were even promoted and en- 
couraged by the corruptions of Pagan fuperftitiori. 

7f See tbe laws quoted by Lyfias , explained in my Introdoctory 
BifiBonrre to that orator, p. lOO. 

Vol. II. V 
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C H A p. In moft of the Greek colonies of Afia, temples 
aciiL were ereded to the earthly Venus; where courte- 
zans were not merely tolerated, but honored, as 
pricfteffes of that condefcending divinity '*. The 
wealthy and commercial city of Corinth firft im- 
ported this innovation from the Eaft; and fucb is 
the extravagance of the human mind, that after 
the repulfe of Xerxes , the magiftrates of that 
republic aferibcd the fafety of their country to the 
powerful interceffion of the votaries of Venus, 
whofe portraits they caufed to be painted at the 
public expenfe , as the Athenians had done tfaofe 
of the warriors who gained the battle of Mara- 
thon *'. The hmt of all thofe accomplifhed, but 
mercenary beauties, though highly celebrated by 
the poets and hiftorians of the times, was eclipfed 
by the fplendor of Afpafia of Miletus, who fettled 
at Athens under the adminillration of Pericles, 
and is faid to have embarked in the fleet with 
which that fortunate commander fubdued the 
Their ittl- powerful and wealthy ifland of Samos. The per- 
ficcs and fonal charader of AfpaGa gave temporary luftre to 
iofluence. ^ profeOion, which, though exalted by the cafual 
caprices of fuperftition, muft naturally have fallen 
into contempt ; fmcc later writers among the 
Greeks " acknowledge, that though (he carried oa 
a very difhonorable commerce in female virtue, 
yet her wit and eloquence, ftill more than her 
beauty , gained her extraordinary confideration 
among all ranks in the republic. The fufccptibte 

'* Athcnxus« I. xiii. et Plutarch, p. 637. 

77 Simonidcs apud Athen. 1. xiii. '• piutatdi. la Pericle. 
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jtinds of the Athenians were delighted with what c H A p» 
tbeir abfurd inftitudons rendered a novelty, the ^iiL 
beholding the native graces of the fcx, embellifhcd 
by education. Afpafia is faid to have acquired a 
powerful afccndant over Pericles himfelf ; fhe cer- 
tainly acquired his protection and friendlhip; which 
is lefe extraordinary than that her converfation and 
company Ihould have pleafed the difcernment of 
the fage Socrates. She is accufed (as we fhall 
afterwards have an opportunity to mention) of 
having excited , from motives of perfonal refent- 
meut, the war of Peloponnefus ; yet, calamitous as 
that long and obftinate conflid proved to Greece^ 
and particularly to Athens , it may be fufpeded 
that Afpafia occafioned ftill more incurable evils to 
both. Her example, and ftill more her inftruc- 
tions, formed a fchool at Athens, by which her 
dangerous profeffion was reduced into fyftem. The 
companions* of Afpafia ferved as models for paint* 
ing and ftatuary, and themes for poetry and pane- 
gyric. Nor were they merely the objedls, but the 
authors of many literary works, in which they 
eftablifhed rules for the bchavioui* of their lovers, 
particularly at table; and explained the art of gain- 
ing the heart, and captivating the affedions '* ; 
which would have been an imprudence, had they 
not confidered, that the myftcries of their calling 
alone lofe little by being difclofed, fince men may 
often perceive the fnare, without having courage to 
avoid it. The drefs, behaviour, and artifices of 
this clafs of women, became continually more 

7' Atbenaeus. ibid. 
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CHAP. feduAive and dangerous ; and Athens thencefortli 
auil« remained the chief fchooi oF vice and pleafure^ as 
•well as of literature and philofophy. 

It has been already hinted, that the fine arts, and 
particularly painting, were proftituted to the honor 
of harlots, and the purpofes of voluptuoufneCs. 
Licentious picSure^ are mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters as a general fource of corruption ^ and con* 
fidered as the fird ambufli that befet the fafety of 
youth and innocence **. Yet this unhappy efiFed 
<rf the arts was only the vapor that accompanies 
the fun; fmce painting, architedure, and above all, 
flatuary, attamed their meridian fplendor in the 
age of Pericles ; and fhed peculiar glory on this 
period of Athenian hiftory, not only by the powers 
of genius which they displayed, but by the noble 
purpofes to which they were direded. But the 
arts of defign form fo important a fubjed, that 
they merit to be eKamined apart, in the following 
chapter. 

** Suripid. ia Hippolytr 
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CHAP. XIV- 



HiUcry af tbt Artf of Dejigtt. — Superiority of tbt 
Greeks in tbofe Arts. — ^^ Caufes of that Superi- 
ority ^^ Among the Ajiatic Greeks ^^ IVbo commu- 
nicated their Invention to Europe. — Bathyclei 
the Jfagnejtan — . Vipenus and Scilhs — Imitated 
in Greece^ Italy ^ and Sicily. — The Athenians fur* 
pafs their Majiers. — Sublime Style of Art. — 
Works of Phidias^ Polygmtus y 6fr. — CharaSer^ 
iflic Excellence of Grecian Art. — Liferent /w- 
prejpons made by Painters and Poets — Depended 
on the Nature qf their refpeSive Arts. 

J. H A T the hiftory of arts has been lels cul- c h A F. 
tivatcd than that of arms and politics, is a general ^jy^ 
and juft complaint, to which writers will feldom Hiftory of 
be inclined to pay regard, becaufe they will always Jj[* JJ^ ^ 
find it an eafier taflc to relate wars and negociations, 
debaics and battles , than to defcribe the gradual 
and almofl imperceptible progre(s of genius aad 
tafte, in works of elegance and beauty. 

The origin of the imitative ' arts ( fo congenial 
IS imitation to man ) reaches beyond the limits of 

' Concerning the artt of the Greeks , the moft copious materiali 
are famished by PauCinias throughout ; and by the 34th and 35th 
books of Pliny. The beft modern guides are VP'inckelman and 
I-eifiug in German , and Caylus in French. Many important v^ort 
•fWinckelman are detected by the learned profeflbr Heint, iii luf 
Anti^uarifche Abhandlungen* 
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CHAP, profane hiftory ; and to difpute who were their in- 
XIV. ventors, is only to examine what nation is the mod 
ancient. In this refpedl, the Egyptians and Phoe- 
nicians merit, doubtlefs, the pre-eminence. From 
the earlieft ages of Heathen antiquity, both thcfc 
nations feem to have cultivated the arts of dcfign. 
In the remoteft periods of their hiftory, the Egyp- 
tians engraved on precious ftones, and ftrove to 
render their public tranfadions immortal , by re- 
cording them in hieroglyphics, on the hardeft 
bazaltes ; nor can we fufficiently admire the per- 
fedion to which the patience of that laborious people 
had carried the mechanical part of fculpture, before 
the Ferfian conqueft , and the reign of Cambyfes. 
But beauty, the effence and the end of art, was 
never ftudied by the natives of either Phoenicia or 
Egypt, who faithfully copied their national features, 
without attempting to improve them ; until the 
traces of Grecian conqueft and colonization ap- 
peared in the medals of the Ptolemies, particularly 
thofe with the head of Jupiter Ammon. 
Siipetiorl- Allowance, doubtlefe, muft be made for the 
Gmk?!ii prejudices of national vanity, when Euripides, 
tHofearti. Ariftotle, and Epicurus, endeavour to perfuade us, 
that the clear Ikies and happy temperature of 
Greece engendered a peculiar aptitude for arts, 
letters, and philofophy. The teftimony, however, 
of modern travellers confirms the evidence of an- 
tiquity, that the ihorcs and iflands of the Archi- 
pelago produce more elegant and liberal forms, 
and features more animated and expreflivc, '^i^" 
fewer individual imperfedions, and more of general 
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mature, than can be found in any other divifions c h A f* 



of the world *. Yet whatever the Greeks owed to 
their flcies and climate, they were probably not lefs 
indebted to their adive laborious education and 
way of life , and to the manly fpirit of their religi- 
ous, civil, and military inftitutions. Long before 
the invafion of Xerxes , the Grecian fculpture was 
diflinguilhed by an air of majefty peculiar to itfelf * ; 
and the awful images of the gbds^ as yet rudely 
finifbed, difplayed a grandeur and fublimity of ex* 
predion, that delighted and afboniflied the bell 
judges, in the mod refined ages of art *. 

This fingularity might be expedled from the 
defcription already given of the religion and man- 
ners of Greece, and from the inimitable excellence 
of its poets. The divinities of Greece being ima- 
gined of the human form , though incomparably 
more noble and perfed, artifts would naturally be- 
gin, at a very early period \ to exalt and generalize 
their conceptions. The bold enthufiafm of poetry 
ferved to elevate and fupport their flight, and the 
native country of Homer was the firft fcene of 
their fuccels , the happy climate of Ionia render- 
ing frequent and natural^ in that delightful region , 

* BeloB. Obfenrat. 1. li. S4. 

' Paufan. Corinth. 1. it 14* * PUto et Ariftot. paflim. 

' We omit the fibulous accountt of Dedalus the Athenian « who 
is (ai4 to have flourished in the time of Hercvles and Thefeas, and 
forty years before the Trojan war. It has been already proved that* 
daring the heroic ages, the Greeks paid no adoration to ftatues. 
Athenian writers^ who lived a thou&nd years after that period, 
mi^ht eafily confound the fuppofed works of the angient Dedalus 
with thoCe of Dedalus of Sicyon , efpecially fince the error was c&« 
Iremely flattering to their national vanity. 

V 4 
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thofe beautiful and lovely forms which are clfc- 
where merely ideal^ while other circumftances con- 
curred to accelerate the progrefs of invention and 
genius in that highly - favored country. 

In the eighth century before the Chriftian aera, 
the Afiatic colonies, as we already had occafion to 
explain, far furpaffed their mother-country in fplen- 
,dor and profperity. For this pre-eminence, they 
were indebted to the fuperior fertility of their foil, 
^e number and convenience of their harbours, the 
advantages of their fituation and climate, the vici- 
nity of the moft wealthy and refined nations in 
Afia; above all, to their perfevering diligence and 
ingenuity, by which they not only improved and 
ennobled the arts derived from the Lydians and 
Phrygians , but invented others long peculiar . to 
themfclves, particularly painting, fculpture in mar- 
ble , together with the Doric and Ionic orders of 
architedure. 

In the fevcnth century before Chrift, the mag- 
nificent prefents which the far-famed oracle of 
Apollo received from the fuperftition or vanity 
of the Lydian kings, were the produdlions, not of 
Egyptian or Phoenician, but of Ionian artifts; and, 
during both that and the following century, the 
lonians diffufed the elegant inventions of their 
country through the dominions of their anceftors 
in Europe. Alarmed by the inroads of the Cim- 
merians, and difturbed by the continual hoftility of 
Lydia, many Eaftern artifts fought refuge in the 
commercial cities of ^gina, Sicyon , and Corinth, 
where the peaceful fpirit of the inhabitants, 
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comparatively wealthy and luxurious, afforded the c H a P» 
Ionian artifts both encouragement and fecurity. xiv. 

The Afiatic fugitives, however, did not confine 
tliemfelves to thefe fecondary republics. Bathycles, 
a native of Ionian Magnefia, a place early celebrat- 
ed for painting *, fixed his abode in Sparta, the 
moft con fide rable community in Greece. By or- 
der of the magiftrates of that illuftnous repub- 
lic, he made the throne of Amyclaean Apollo, the 
ftatue of Diana Leucophryne , the figures of the 
Graces and Horae, and all the other gifts and orna- 
ments cnclofed within the confecrated ground fur- 
rounding the temple of Amyclae. The ftatue. of 
Apollo, thirty cubits high, feemed to be the work 
of an ignorant fculptor, and probably was the pro- 
du^flion of a far earlier age than that of Bathycles. 
But whoever confiders the coloffean bulk of the 
principal figure, the bafe of which was formed into 
an altar, containing the tomb of Hyacinth, muft 
admire the proportional magnitude of his throne, 
both fides of which were adorned with fculpture ^ 
Among thefe ornaments , many fubjeds of hiftory 



The throne 
of Amy* 
claean 
Apollo. 



' Plin. 1. XXXV. I call it Ionian Magnefia, to diftin([n]$h it from 
other places of the fame name. Vid. Plin. edit. Berolin. torn. L 
p. i<7. et torn. iii. p. I3<* 139* et 3S5. 

▼ Winfcelminn, who fcarcely mentions the throne of Amyckean 
Apollo, though undoubtedly the greateft ancient monnmcnt in 
Greece, confounds Bathycles the llagnefian , whh a later artift of 
the fame name, who made the celebrated cup which the feven fagea 
modeftly fent one to^the other, as moft worthy of fuch a prefent, 
mnd which was finally confecrated to Delphian Apollo. Diogenes 
Laertins , i^eaning on this fubject, lays, 'BaSvx'Ksoc Tt»cc ApxccSoe; 
and that he was an Arcadian i^pears aUb from Pint, in Solon, et 
Cftianboo , ad Athen«um , 1. xi. 4* 
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€ H A p. or fable are mentioned by Paulanias, which bear 
XIV. no known relation tp Apollo or Hyacinth^ to Ba- 
thycles or the Spartans ; but the top of the throne 
contained a chorus of Magnefians, fuppofed to re- 
prefent the artifts who affifted in the execution of 
this (lupendous work. The altar reprefented a 
celeftial group, Minerva, Venus, Diana, and fevc- 
ral other divinities, conveying Hyacinth to the 
ikies. Its fides were adorned with the combat of 
Tyndareus and Eurytus ; the exploits of Caftor and 
Pollux; and the extraordinary fcene. between Me- 
nelaus and the Egyptian Proteus , as defcribed in 
the Odyffey *. Nor was this the only fubjed co- 
pied from the divine bard. It was eafy to diftin* 
guifli his favorite Demodocus finging among a 
chorus of Phaeatians; a circumftancc confirming 
our obfervations in a former part bf this work, that 
the poems of Homer were generally known in 
Sparta long before they had been coUedled by the 
Athenian tyrant Pififtratus. 
Dipenus Almoft fix centuries before the Chriftian «ra, 

•nd SctUis.^^ Cretans, Dipenus and Scillis, adorned many 
Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Afia; and 
about fifty years afterward , the Chians , Bupalus 
and Anthermus, diffiifed over Greece thofe pre- 
cious works in Parian marble, which were highly 
admired in the age of Auguftus *. About the 
fame time , Polydorus of Samos , who fcems to 
have been much employed by Crcefus, the laft 
king of Lydia , made the famous ring for the 

* PauCan. Laeon. p. 196, et feqq. 

• Vid. Plin. 1. xxzvi. f 4. 
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Samian tyrant Polycratcs , which is extolled by c ^ A p. 
Piiny '* as a mafter- piece of art. xiv. 

The produdion of thofe Eaftern artifts were Their 
imitated with fuccefsful emulation by their difciples 
in ancient Greece, and likewife by the Grecian co- GreeoeT 
lonies in Italy and Sicily; as fufficiently appears i*»>y»»n* 
from the medals of thofe laft-mentioned countries. 
Thefe more durable monuments, however, can 
afford but an imperfed idea of the innumerable 
ftatues which were formed of tuf or gravel ftone *% 
and of various kinds of wood. The moft efteemed 
were made of ivory, which, like the teeth of other 
animals, calcines under ground ; an unfortunate cir- 
cumftance for the arts, fmce, before the invafion 
of Xerxes, Greece could iToafl: an hundred ivory 
ftatues of the gods, all ofacoloffean magnitude, and 
many of them covered with gold '*. The white 
marbles of Paros , together with thofe of Cyprus 
and ^gina, furnifhed the chief materials for fculp- 
ture, before the Athenians opened the hard fpark- 
ling veins of mount Pentelicus. Ebony , cyprcfs , 
and other materials , were gradually brought into 
ufe, in confequence pf the more general diffufion 
of the art, which was deftined not only to reprefent 
gods and heroes , but to commemorate the ufeful 
merit of iUuftrious citizens ". At the four facred 
feftivals common to the Grecian name, the vidors 
in the gymnaftic exercifes, as well as in the mufical 
and poetical entertainments, were frequendy diftin- 
guifhed by the honor of a ftatue. The fcenes of 

»• L. xxxvii. § 4. ** Pint, in Vit. Andoc. 

'* PauXknias. 'KLuciftn. Imagin* 
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tbofc admired folemnities thus became the princi- 
pal repofitories of fculpture ; and the cities of 
Delphi and Olyrapia, in particular, long furpafled 
the reft of Greece in the number and value of their 
(latues, as well as in the fplendor and magnifi- 
cence of all their other ornaments **. 

But the time approached when thofe cities thcm- 
felves were to be eclipfed by the luftre of Athens, 
which, in the courfe of forty years, became the feat 
not only of opulence, power, and politics, but of 
literature, philofophy, and the fine arts, and thence- 
forth continued to be regarded as the fovereign of 
Greece , rather than as the capital of the narrow 
and unfruitful territory of Attica, During that 
memorable period , the Athenians , whofe circum- 
flances had hitherto proved little favorable to the 
progrefs of tafte and elegance, acquired unrivalled 
power and renown. Having difgraced the arms, they 
plundered the wealth of Perfia. Their valor gave 
them poffeflion of thofe maritime provinces of 
Lower Afia , which were jullly regarded as the 
cradle of the arts. Their magnanimity and firm- 
ncfs commanded refped abroad, and enfured pre- 
eminence in Greece; while, by a rare felicity, their 
republic, amidft this uninterrupted flow of external 
profpcrity, produced men capable to improve the 
gifts of valor or fortune tb the folid and perma- 
nent glory of their country. 

It is difficult to determine whether the difcern- 
ing encouragement of Pericles was more ufeful ifl 



'« Paufanlas Pirocic. tnd Eliae. 
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animating the induftry of Phidias , or the genius c H A P» 
of Phidias in feconding the views of his illudrious xiv* 
protedor. Their congenial minds feemed as hap- 
pily formed for each other, as both were admirably 
adapted to the flourifliing circumRances of their 
country. In the language of Plutarch "*, this great 
mimfttr , vrhofe virtues gradually rendered him the 
mafter of the republic, found Athens well furniflied 
vrith marble, brafs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cyprefs, 
together with all the other materials fitted to adorn 
a city, which, having raifed to the glory of empire, 
he wiflied like wife to render the model of elegance. 
According to the popular principles which he pro- tont^XH 
feffcd, he deemed it the duty of a ftatetnan to withth» 
provide not merely for the army, the navy, the J"^^^ 
judges, and others immediately employed in the 
public fervice; the great body of the people he 
regarded as the conftant and moft important ob- 
jeft of his minifterial care.' The immenfe revenues 
of the ftate, which had hitherto been chiefly fquan- 
dered in (hows and feftivals, in gaudy oftentation and 
periQiing luxury, he direded to objeds more folid 
5Uid durable, which, while they embellifhed the city 
Baight exercife the induftry and difplay the talents 
of the citizens. Guided by fuch motives, he boldly 
opened the treafury , and expended about four 
thouland talents ; a fum which then might com- 
mand as much labor as fix or feven millions fter- 
ling in the prefent age. By this liberal encourage- 
ment, he animated every art, excited every hand, 

>> Pint. inPcriflt^ 
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enlivened every exertion, and called forth into the 
public fervice the whole dexterity, (kill, and genius 
of his countrymen ; while the motives of gain or 
glory which he propofed, allured from all quarters 
the moft ingenious ftrangers, who readily tranfport- 
ed their talents to Athens , as to the beft market , 
and moft confpicuous theatre. 

But it was the peculiar felicity of Pericles , to 
find Athens provided not only in all the materials of 
art, but in artifts capable of employing them to 
the beft advantage. In the inaccurate , but often 
expreffive, language of Pliny, fculpture and paint- 
ing then firft arofe, under the plaftic hands of 
Phidias and his brother Panaenus. Both arts, 
however, are known to have flouriflied at an earlier 
period; but in the age of Pericles, they afTumed 
mofi elevation and majefty. The inventive genius 
of man tried a new and nobler flight. The fupe- 
riority of Phidias and his contemporaries obfcured, 
and almoft obliterated, the memory of their predc- 
celTors, and produced that fublime ftyle of art, 
which, having flouriflied about an hundred and 
fifty years, decayed with the glory of Greece, and 
difappeaied foon after the reign of Alexander. 

It appears from the gems and medals , and the 
few remains in marble, preceding' the age of Pe- 
ricles , that the mechanical part of engraving and 
fculpture had already attained a high degree of 
perfedion. In many of thofe works, the minuteft 
ornaments are finifhed with care , the mufcles are 
boldly pronounced, the outline is faithful; but the 
defignhas more hardncfs than energy, the attitudes 
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are too conftrained to be graceful , and the ftrength ff A p« 
of the expreffion diftorts, and for the moft part do* xiV. 
ftroys , beauty. The fculptors Phidias, Polycletus, 
Scopas , Alcamenes , and Myron , together with the- 
contemporary painters , Panaenus, Zeuxis, andPar« 
rhafius, foftened the afperitics of their predecef- 
fors '* , rendered their contours more natural and 
flowing , and by employing greater addrefs to con^ 
ceal the mechanifm of their art , difplayed fuperior 
ikill to the judgment, and afforded higher delight 
to the fancy , in proportion as lefs care and labot 
appeared vifible to the eye. In the works of thofe 
admired artifts , the expreflfion was flcilfully diffufed 
through every part , without difturbing the har- 
mony of the whole. Pain and forrow were rather 
concentrated in the foul than difplayed on the 
countenance ; and even the more turbulent paflions 
of indignation , anger , and refentment , were fo 
tempered and ennobled, that the indications of them 
became confident with the fublimeft grace and 
beauty. But the triumph of art confided in repre- 
fenting and recommending the fodal aff'edlions ; 
for, fetting afide the unwarranted aflertions of 
Pliny , in his pretended epochs of painting , it ap« 
pears from much higher authority, that as early as 
the age of Socrates , painters had difcerned and at« 
tained that admired excellence of ftylc, which has 
been called in modern times the manner of Raphael ; 
and had learned to exprefs, by the outward air, 
attitude, and features, whatever (in the words of 

t 

'' nut. itt PcriGl. ct QuiatiUan, 1. xu. «. x. p. %lZi 
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CHAP. Xenophon '^ ) is mod engaging, affedionate, fweet» 
XIV. attractive , and amiable , in the inward fentimeots 
and charader. Of thefe Grecian paintings, indeed, 
which were chiefly on wood, and other perifhing 
materials , no veftige remains ; but the ftatuary of 
that celebrated age, while it difplays its own excel- 
lence , is fufficient to redeem from oblivion ( as far 
at lead as invention, expreflion, and ideal beauty^ are 
concerned ) the obliterated charms of the filler art 
The wotkt In ftatuary, the fuperior merit of Phidias was ac- 
oiymp/*** knowledged by the unanimous admiration of in- 
iixxm.4. dependent and rival communities. Intruded by 
A.C.44S. Pericles with the fuperintendence of the public 
works, his own hands added to them their lad and 
mod valuable ornaments. Before he was called to 
this honorable employment , his datues had adorned 
the mod celebrated temples of Greece. His Olym- 
pian Jupiter we had already pccafion to defcribe. 
In the awful temple of Delphi , drangers admired 
iiis bronze datues of Apollo and Diana. . He like- 
wife made for the Delphians a group of twelve 
Grecian heroes, furrounding a figure of brafs, that 
teprefented the Trojan horfe. His admired datijc 
of the goddefsNemeGs, or Vengeance, was formed 
from a block of marble , which the vain confidence 
of the Pcrfians tranfported to {Marathon for a tro- 
phy of vidory , but which their difgraceful and 
precipitate flight left for a monument of their 
cowardice on the Marathonian fhore. The grate- 
ful piety of Greece adored his Venus Urania, and 
farthenopean Apollo. His three Minervas were 

" Sre the converbtion of Socrates with the painter Parrhafim, in 
Idemorab. 1. iii. 

refpedively 
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rcfpcdivcly made forthePallenians, Plataeans, and chap. 
Lemnians , and all three prefented by thofe tributary xiv. 
ftates to their Athenian protecftors and fovereigns. 
Thefe ininoitable works filenced the voice of envy. 
The moft diftinguiibed artifts of Greece, fculptors^ 
painters, and architeds, were ambitious to receive 
the diredions ^ and to fecond the labors, of Fhi« 
dias, which were uninterruptedly employed, during a. a 4^9 
fifteen years, in the embellifliment of his native city. — «3o. 

During that fhort period he completed the Odeum, The odt. 
or theatre of mufic ; the Parthenon , or temple «"*• ^^ 
of Minerva; the Propylaea or veftibule, and porti- l!ld"pr^ 
coes belonging to the citadel , together with the pyi««* 
fculptured and pidurefque ornaments of thefe and 
other immortal works; which, when new (as Plu- 
tarch finely obfervcs), expreflcd the mellowed 
beauties of time and maturity, and when old , flill 
preferved the frefh charms and alluring graces of 
novelty. The Parthenon, which ftill remains, at- 
tcfts the juftice of this panegyric. It is two hun- 
dred and feventeen feet nine inches long , com- 
pofed of beautiful white marble « and acknowledged 
by modern travellers '* to be the nobleft piece <>f 
antiquity exifting in the world. It appears atfirft 
fight cxtraordmary , that the expenfe of two thou- 
fand talents ihould have been bcftowed on the 
Propylaea '*. But we muft confider, that this ex- 
tenfive name comprehended the temple of Minerva^ 
the treafury , and other public edifices. 

'• Sir,Georgt Wheeler'* Travel*, etr. ^ 

'* PlDtarch. in Periclc, et ^emofth. p. 71. 

Vol. 1L X 
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The Poecile , or diverfificd portico , which was 
painted \}y Pan^enus , the brother of Phidias^ alGft- 
ed by Polygnotus and Micon , muft have been a 
work of great time and eicpenfe Its front and 
ceilings were of marble, like thofe of all the other 
porticoes leading to the citadel, which ftill remained 
in the time of Paufanias, and were regarded , both 
on account of the workmanfhip and materials , as 
fuperior to any thing extant. In the Poecile, thofe 
great painters , whofe merit Pliny ** forgets in his 
inaccurate epochs of art, had reprefented the moft 
illuftrious events of Grecian hiftory ; the vidory pf 
Thefeus over the Amazons, the facking of Troy, 
and particularly the recent exploits againft the 
Perfians. In the battle of Marathon , the Athe- 
nian and Platsean heroes were drawn from the life, 
or more probably from the innumerable ftatucs 
which preferved the faithful lineaments of thofe 
illuftrious patriots. The whole extent of the Acro- 
polis, above fix miles in circumference, was fo 
diverfified by works of painting and ftatuary, that 
it became one continued fcene of elegance and 
beauty. 

But all thefe ornaments were furpafTed by one 
produdion of Phidias, which probably was the laft 
of that great mafter ; his admired flatue of Mi- 
nerva , the ereding of which feryed to confecratc 
the Parthenon, was compofed of gold and ivory, 
twenty.fix cubits high , being of inferior dimenfions 



** He placet the firft epoch of great painters in the 9oeb Olymp. 
A. C. 420. 
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to his Minerva Poliadcs of bronze , the fpear and 
creft of >¥hich was feen from the promontory of 
Sunium *', at twenty-five miles diflance. Parrha- 
fius had painted the ornaments of the latter", 
Phidias himfelf adorned every part of the former; 
and the compliment which, in this favorite work, 
he took an opportunity of paying to the merit of 
Pericles, occafioned (as we fball have occafion to 
explain*') his own banifhment, a difgrace which 
he feems not to have long furvived. Cicero , Plu* 
tarch , Pliny , and Paufanias, had feen and admired 
this invaluable monument of piety, as well as ge- 
nius , fince the Minerva of Phidias increafed the 
devotion of Athens towards her protedling divinity. 
It belongs only to thofe who have feen and fludied, 
to defcribe fuch mafter-pieces of art ; and as they 
exift no more , it will better fuit the def)gn of this 
hiftory , to confine ourfelves to fuch works as we 
ourfelves have feen , and which are generally ac- 
knowledged to bear the imprelfion of the Socratic 
age , when philofophy gave law to painting and 
fculpture, as well as to poetry and eloquence. 

Were it allowed to make the melancholy fuppo- 
fition, that All the monuments of Grecian literature 
had perifhed in the general wreck of their nation 
and liberty, and that pofterity could colled nothing 
farther concerning that celebrated people , but what 
appeared from the Apollo Belvedere , the groups 
of the Laocoon and Niobe , and other ftatues, 
gems , or medals , now fcattered over Italy and 

*' Panbnias Attic. ** Idem^ ibid. 

*' Plutarcli. in I'erjcl. ct Thucydld. i. ii^ 
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Europe, what opinion would mankind form of the 
genius and charadter of the Greeks? would it cor- 
refpond with the impreflions made by their poets, 
orators , and hiftorians ? which impreffion would 
be mod favorable ? and what would be the pre- 
cifc difference between them ? 1 he folution of thefe 
queRions will throw much light on the prefent 
fubjcd. 

The firft obfervalion that occurs on the moft fu- 
perficial, and that is ftrongly confirmed by a more 
attentive, furvey of the ancient marbles, is, that 
their authors perfectly underflood proportion, ana- 
tomy, the artof clothmg, without concealing the 
naked figure , and whatever contributes to the juft- 
nefe and truth of defign. The exadl knowledge of 
form is as neceffary to the painter or ftatuary, whofc 
bufinefs it is to reprefent bodies , as that of language 
to the poet or hiftorian , who undertakes to dcfcribc 
anions. In this particular, it would be unnecefTary 
to inftitute a comparifon between Grecian writers 
and artifts , fince they are both allowed as perfeft 
in their refpedlive kinds as the condition of human- 
ity renders poflible. 

But when we advance a ftep farther, andconfi- 
der the expreffion of paflions , fentiments , and cha* 
radler, we find an extraordinary diflferencc, or ra- 
ther contrariety. Homer , Sophocles , and Dc- 
mofthenes, arc not only the moft original , but the 
moft animated and glowing, of all writers. Every 
fentence is energetic; all the parts are in motion; 
thepaffions are defcribed in their utmoft fury, and 
cxprcffcd by the boldeft vrords and geftures. To 
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keep to the tragic poet, whofe art approaches the c H a Fw 
neareft to painting and fculptnre, the heroes, and xiT. 
even the gods of Sophocles , frequently difplay the 
impetuofity of the moft ungoverned natures ; and, 
vhat is ftill more extraordinary , foraetimes betray 
a momentary weaknefs , extremely inconfiftent with 
their general charader. The rocks of Lemnos re- 
found with the cries of Philodetes 5 Oedipus, yield, 
ing to defpair, plucks out his eyes ; even Hercu- 
les , the model of fortitude , finks under the im- 
preflions of pain or fbrrow. 

Nothing can be more oppoGte to the condudl inthoiker 
of Grecian artifts. Thfy likewife have reprcfented 
Philodletes ; but, inftead of effeminate tears and t^s. 
lamentations , have given him the patient concen- 
trated woe of a fuffering hero. The furious Ajax 
of Timomachus was painted , not in the moment 
when he deftroyed the harmlefs fheep inftead of tho 
hoftile Greeks , but after he had committed this 
mad deed , and when his rage having fubfided , he 
remained , like the fea after a ftorm , furrounded 
with the fcattered fragments of mangled carcafes, 
and reflecfting with the filentanguilh of defpair on 
his ufelefs and frantic brutality. The revenge of 
Medea againft her huflband was not reprcfented, as 
in Euripides, butchering her innocent children, 
but while (he was ftill wavering and irrefolute, agi- 
tated between refentment and pity. Even Cly- 
tcroneftra, wbofe unnatural, intrepid cruelty , poets, 
and hiftorians had fo indignantly defcribed and ar^ 
raigned, was not deemed a proper fubjed for the 
pencil , when embruing her hands in the blood o£ 
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to a rule of Ariftotlc , *' that the charadters of 
women (hould not be rcprefented as too daring or 
decifive ; " yet we fliall find on examination that it 
refults from principles of nature, whofe authority 
is (lill more univerfal and indifpenfable. The con- 
fideration of the Apollo , Niob^ , and Laocooa , 
whofe copies have been infinitely multiplied, and 
are familiarly known ^ will fet this matter in the 
cleared point of view. 

The Apollo Belvedere is univerfally felt and ac- 
knowledged to be the fublimed figure that cither 
fkill can execute, or imagination conceive. That 
favorite divinity, whom ancient poets feem pecu- 
liarly fond of defcribing in the warmeft colors**, 
is reprefcnted in the attitude of darting the fatal 
arrow againft the ferpcnt Py tho , or the giant Ti- 
tyus. Animated by the nobleft conception of hea- 
venly powers, the artift has far outflepped the pcr- 
fedions of humanity, and (if we may fpeak with- 
out irreverence) made the corrupt put on incor- 
ruption, and the mortal immortality. His ftaturc 
is above the human , his attitude majeftic ; the Ely- 
fian fpring of youth foftens the manly graces of his 
perfon , and the bold ftrudure of his limbs. Dif- 
dain fits on his lips, and indignation fwells bis 
noftrils ; but an unalterable ferenity inverts his 
front, and the fublime elevation of his afped afpircs 
at deeds of renown ftill furpaffing the prefent ob* 
jc<fl of his vidlory. ^ 



^* Horace , b. Hi. ode 4' ver. 6o. 
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The irafcible paflions are not reprefented vrith chap. 
more dignity in the Apollo , than are thofe of fear, wv. 
tenror , and confternation , in the Niob^. This ^j the 
group contained Niobe and her hufband Amphion, J'iobi-** 
with fevcn fons, and as many daughters. Their 
melancholy ftory, which is too well known ** to be 
related here, required the deepeft expreffion; and 
the genius of the artift has chofen the only mo- 
ment when this expreflion could be rendered con- ■ 
fiftent "with the higheft beauty; a beauty not flat- 
tering the fenfes by images of pleafure, but trant 
porting the fancy into regions of purity and vir- 
tue. The excefs and fuddennefs of their difafter, 
occaHoned a degree of amazement and horror, 
which , fufpending the faculties , involved them in 
that filence and infenfibility , which neither breaks 
cut in lamentable fhrieks , nor diftorts the counte- 
nance, but which leaves full play to the artift's flcill 
to reprefent motion without diforderj^ or, in other 
words , to render expreflion graceful. 

The Laocoon may be regarded as the triumph "<^ *>y ^^•^ 
of Grecian fculpture ; fince bodily pain , the groffeft ^^^^ 
and mod ungovernable of all our paflions , and 
that pain united with anguifh and torture of mind^ 
are yet exprefled with fuch propriety and dignity, 
as afford leffons of fortitude fuperior to any taught 
in the fchools of philofophy. The horrible fliriek 
which Virgil's Laocoon *' emits , is a proper cir« 
cumftance for poetry , which fpeaks to the fancy 



^' Ovid. Metamorpb. I. vi I46 ver. 145, et feq^. 
•* £nti(J, 1. ii. V€r. 2Sa. 
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by images and ideas borrowed from all the feofes, 
and has a thou(and vrays of ennobling its objed; 
but the expreflion of this (hriek would have totally 
degraded the flatue. It is foftcned , therefore, 
into a patient figh,.with eyes turned to heaven ia 
fearch 'of relief. The intolerable agony of fuffcr- 
ing nature is reprefented in the lower part, and par* 
ticularly in the extremities , of the Body ; but the 
manly bread ftruggles againft calamity. The con. 
tention is ftill more plainly perceived in his fur- 
rowed forehead; and his languifliing paternal eye 
demands afliftance , lefs for himfelf , than for bis 
miferable children, who look up to him for help. 
If fubjeds of this nature are exprcfTed without 
appearing hideous, Ihocking, or difguftful, we may 
well fuppofe that more temperate paflions are re- 
prefented with the greateft moderation and dignity. 
The remark is juftified by examining the remains 
or imitations of Grecian art ; and were we to de- 
duce from thefe alone the charadler of the nation, 
it would feem at firft fight , that the contempora- 
ries of Pericles muft have been a very fuperior 
people in point of fortitude, feltrommand, and 
every branch of pradlical philofophy , to the Athe- 
nians who are defcribed by poets and hidorians. 

But when we confider the matter more deeply, 
we ftall find that it is the bufinefs of hiftory to 
defcribe men as they are; of poetry and painting, 
to reprefent them as i;nay afford moft pleafure and 
inftrudion to the reader or fpedlator. The aim 
of thefe imitative arts is the fame , but they dififer 
widely in the mode , the objedl , and extent , of 
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their imitatioiv The poet >vho defcribes aSions c u k T. 
in time^ may carry the reader thrpugh all the gra- xiv. 
dations of paflGon , and difplay his genius mofl: 
powerfully in its mod furious excels. But the 
painter or ftatqary, who reprefents bodies in fpace^ 
is confiae4 to one moment, and mud chufe that 
which leaves the freeft play to the imagination. 
This can feldom be the higheft pitch of paflion , 
which leaves nothing beyond it ; and in contem- 
plating which, the fympathy of the fpedbtor, after 
his firft furprife fubfides , can only defcend into in- 
difference. Every yiojent fituation, moreover, is 
felt not to be lafting ; and all extreme perturbation 
is iqconfiftent with beauty, without which no vifi* 
blc objcifl can loilg attradl or p)eafe *\ 

^^ This fubject is admirably treated in Leifing*t LaocooQit in 
which he traces the bounds of painting and poetry; a work whfcht 
it is noch to b« regretted, that great genius did not finish. 
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Caufei of the Peloponnejian War. — Rupture betncpeeH 
Corinth and its Colony Corcyra. — Sea Figbtr. — 
Infolence and Cruelty of the Corcyreans. — They 
provoke the Refentment of the Peloponmefiaus — 
Obtain the ProteSiou of Athens — Are defeated 
by the Corinthians — Who dread the Refentment 
of Athens. — Their Scheme for rendering it impo- 
tent. — Defcription of the Macedonia^ Coaft. — 
It revolts from Athens. — Siege . of Potidaa. — 
General Confederacy againji Athens. — Pelopon- 
nejian tmhajjy. — Its Demands firmly anfvpered 
by Pericles. — His Speech to the Athenians. — The 
Thebans furprife Plataa. -^ Preparations for War 
on both Sides. — Invajion of Attica. — Operations 
of the Athenian , Fleet. — Plaeue in Athens. — 
Calamitous Situation of that Republic. — Magna- 
nimity of Pericles. — Firmn^s of his lafl Advice* 
— His Death and CbaraSer. 

CHAP. Jl5 Y the luftre of the elegant arts , the magni- 
XV. ficence of Pericles had difplayed and ennobled 
Pericles the military glory of his country ; and the pre- 
eminence of Athens feemed immoveably eftabliflied 



ftimmont 
to Athens 



deputies on the folid foundation of internal ftrength, adorn- 

frora all g^ jjy external fplendor. But this abundant mea- 

eian re. fure of profpcrity fatisfied neither the adlive ambi* 

pnbiia. tioD of the republic, nor the enterprifmg genius of 
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its minider. The Greeks beheld and admired, but C n k K 
bad not yet formally acknowledged, the full extent xv- 
of Athenian greatnefs. In order to extort this re- 
ludant confeflion, than which nothing could more 
firmly fecure to him the affectionate gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens, Pericles difpatcned arobaffadors 
to the republics and colonies in Europe and in Afia, 
requiring the prefence of their deputies in Athens, 
to concert meafures for rebuilding their ruined 
temples, and for performing the folemn vows and 
lacrifices promifed, with devout thankfulnefs, to 
the immortal gods, who had wonderfully proteded 
the Grecian arms, during their long and dangerous 
conflid with the Perfian empire. This propofal, 
"which tended to render Athens the common centre 
of deliberation and of union , was readily accepted 
in fuch foreign parts as had already fubmitted to 
the authority of that republic. But in neighbour- 
ing ftates, the ambaffadors of Pericles were received 
coldly, and treated difrefpedfully ; in moft affem- 
blies of the Peloponnefus they were heard with 
fecret difguft, and the pride of the Spartan fenatc 
openly derided the infolence of their demands. 
When, at their return home, they explained the 
behaviour of the Spartans , Pericles exclaimed, in 
his bold ftyle of eloquence , that he " beheld war 
advancing with wide and rapid fteps from the Pe- 
loponnefus \" 

Such was the preparation of materials which the intr«doc. 
fmalleft fpark might throw into combuftion. But hioory of 

* Pint, in Peticle. 
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CHAP, before we relate the events which immediately oc- 
XV. cafioned the memorable war of twenty fevcn years, 

tbePeio. j^ isimpoffible (if the calamities of our own times 
have taught us to compaflionate the miferable) not 
to drop a tear over the continual difaflers which 
fo long and fo cruelly afflided the moil valuable 
and enlightened portion of mankind, and whofe 
immortal genius was defined to enlighten the re- 
jDOteft ages of the world. When rude, illiterate 
pcaiants are fummoned to mutual hodility , and, un- 
affedted by perfonal motives of intereft or honor, 
expend their ftrength and blood to gratify the for- 
did ambition of their refpecftive tyrants. We may 
lament the general ftupidity and wretchednefs of 
human nature ; but we cannot heartily fympathize 
with men who have fo little fenfibility , nor very 
deeply and feelingly regret, that thofe fbould fuflFer 
pain , who feem both unwilling and incapable to 
relifh pleafurc. Their heavy unmeaning afped, 
their barbarous language , and more barbarous 
manners, together with their total indifference to 
the objeds and purfuits which form the dignity and 
glory of man ; thefc circumftanccs , interrupting 
the ordinary courfe of our fentiments, divert or re- 
pel the natural current of fympathy. Their vic- 
tories or defeats are contemplated without emotion, 
coldly related, and read without intereft or concern. 
But the war of Peloponnefus prefents a different 
fpedacle. The adverfe parties took arms , not to 
(upport the unjuft pretenfions of a tyrant , whom 
they had rcafon to hate or to defpife , but to vindi- 
cate their civil rights , and to maintain their political 
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independence. The meaneft Grecian foldier 
kne'w the dudes of the cidzen , the magiftrate , and 
the general *. His life had been equally divided 
betMreen the ro oft agreeable amufements of leifurCt 
and the moft honorable employments of adivity. 
Trained to thofe exercifes and accomplifiiments 
which give ftrength and agility to the limbs, beauty 
to the fbape, and grace to the motions, the dignity 
of his external appearance announced the liberal 
greatnefs of his mind ; and his language, the moft 
harmonious and expreflive ever fpoken by man, 
comprehended all that variety of conception , and 
all thofe fhades of fentiment, that charaderize the 
moft exalted perfedion of human manners. 

Ennobled by fuch adors , the fcene itfelf was 
highly important, involving not only the ftates of 
Greece , but the greateft of the neighbouring king- 
doms ; and, together with the extent of a foreign 
war , exhibiting the intenfenefs of domeftic feditiom 
As it exceeded the ordinary duration of human 
power or refentment , it was accompanied with un- 
ufual circumftances of terror, which, to the pious 
credulity of an unfortunate age , naturally an- 
nounced the wrath of heaven , juftly provoked by 
human cruelty While peftilence and famine mul- 
tiplied the adual fufferings , eclipfes and earth- 
quakes increafed the confternation and horror of 

* Such is the t»ftimony oniformly given of them in the panegyne 
•f Athens by liberates , and confirmed by the more impartial author- 
ity of Xenophon, in the expedition of Cyrtis* Their expldits 2^ 
that wonderful enterprife juftify the higbeft praife ; and yet the na- 
tional character had rather degenerated than improved, in the lon|;^ 
Micrval bccwfcn the perio4t allvdtd tQ. 
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that lamentable period '. Several warlike com- 
munities >Vere expelled from their hereditary pof- 
feflions; others were not only driven from Greece, 
but utterly extirpated from the earth ; fomc fell a 
prey to party-rage , others to the vengeance of 
foreign enemies ; fome were flowly exhauftcd by 
the contagion of a malignant atmofphere , others 
overwhelmed at once by fudden violence ; while 
the combined weight of calamity affailed the power 
of Athens , and precipitated the downfal of that re- 
public from the pride of profperous dominion , to 
the dejedion of dependence and mifery *. 

The general, but latent hoftility of the Greeks, 
of which we have already explained the caufe, was 
firft called into adion by a rupture between the 
ancient republic of Corinth , and its flourifhing co- 
lony Corcyra. The haughty difdain of Corcyra, 
elated with the pride of wealth and naval greatnefs, 
had long denied and fcorned thofe marks of 

' Thocydid. I. i. p. K, et feqq. 

^ For the PeloponneGan war we have not, indeed, a fall ftream of 
hiQory, but a regular feriet of annali in Thucydides and Xeuopboa; 
authors , of whom each might (ky » 

Q,iiieque ipfe miferrima vidi , 
Et quorum pars magit'a fui:— — 
Many material circomftances my likewife be learned from the Greek 
orators, the writings of Plato and Ariftotle« the comedies of Arifto- 
phanes, the twelfth and two following books of Diodoras SicnlvSf 
and Plutarch's Lives of Pericles, Nicias, Alcibiades, Lylander, aod 
Agefilaus. It is remarkable, that the heavy compiler, as well as the 
lively biographer, have both followed the long loft works of Epho- 
rus and Tbeopompus , in preference to thofe of Thucydides aod 
Xenophon; a circumftance which ftrongly marks their want of 
judgment, but which readers their information more iaterefliag te 
pofterlty. , 
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deference and reljped which the uniform practice of c H A V» 
Greece exacted from colonies towards their mother- xv. 
country. At the Olympic and other folemn fefti- 
vals, they yielded not the place of honor to the 
Corinthians ; they appointed not a Corinthian high* 
prieft to prefide over their religion; and when 
they Vftablifhed new Settlements on diflant coafts, 
they requefted not, as ufual with the Greeks, the 
aufpicious guidance of a Corinthian condudor *• 

While the ancient metropolis , incenfed by thofe *|, /» . 
inftances of contempt, longed for an opportunity nnthians 
to punifli them, the citizens of Epidamnus, the Ep^dg^. 
moft confiderable fea port on the coaft of the Ha- nuf, 
driatic, craved afliflance at Corinth againft the 
barbarou<i incurfions of the Taulantii , an lUyrian 
tribe, who, having united with a powerful band of 
Epidamnian exiles, greatly infefted that territory, 
and threatened to ftorgi the city. As Epidamnus 
was a colony of Corcyra . its diftrcffed inhabitants 
had firft fought protcdion there; but althoagh 
their petition^ was preferred with refpedful defer- 
ence, and urged with the ipoft affedling demonftra- 
tions of abafement and calamity, by ambafladors 
vrho long remained under the melancholy garb of 
fupplicants in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the 
proud infenfibility of thefe intradable iflanders ^ 
fliowednotthe fmallefl inclination to' relieve them; 
partly reftrained , it is probable, by the fecret prac- 
^ces of the Epidamnian exiles , confiding of fome 

' Schol. in Thncydid. ad locnm. He mentions the other circum- 
ftances which I have melted into the text, and which will afterwards 
b< confirmed by mora claffic aothority. 
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of the principal and richeft families of that mari- 
time republic. The Corinthians readily embraced 
the caufe of a people abandoned by thtir natural 
protedlors , and their own inveterate enemies ; and 
immediately fupplied Epidamnus with a con- 
fiderable body of troops , lels with a view to defend 
its walls againft the aflaults of the Taulantii^ than 
in drder irrecoverably to detach and alienate its 
inhabitants from the intereft of Corcyra. 

The indignation of the Corcyreans was inflamed 
into fury,' when they underflood that thofe whom 
they bad long affeded to confideif as aliens and 
as rivals, had interfered in the affairs of their co- 
lony. They inllantly launched a fleet of forty fail, 
proceeded in hoftile array to the harbour of Epi- 
damnus, fummoned the inhabitants to re-admit 
their exiles , and to expel the foreign troops. With 
fuch unconditional and jirbitrary demands, the 
weakeft and mod pufillanimous garrifon could 
Icarcely be fuppofed to comply. The Epidam- 
nians rejected them with fcorn; in confequence of 
which their city was invefted and attacked with 
vigor, by land and fea. The Corinthians were 
now doubly folicitous, both to defend theplace, 
and to proted the troops already thrown into it, 
confilbng partly of their Leucadian and Ambracian 
allies , but chiefly of Corinthian citizens. A pro- 
clamation , firft publifhed at Corinth , was induftri- 
oudy difleroinated through Greece, inviting all 
who were unhappy at home , or who courted glory 
abroad, to undertake an expedition to Epidamnus, 
^ith aflurance of enjoying the immunities and 

honors 
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honors of a repuWic whofe lafety they had vcn« 
tuicd to defend. Many exiles and miJiury adven- 
turers, ar all times profufely fcattered over Greece, 
obeyed the welcome fummons. Public afliftancc, 
likewife, was obtained, not only from Thebes and 
Mcgara, but from feveral dates of the Peloponne- 
fus. In this manner the Corinthians were fpeedily 
enabled to fit out an armament of feventy-five fail; 
which, direding its courfe towards Epidamnus, an- 
chored in the Ambracian gulph , near the friendly 
harbour of A dlium, where, ina future age, Auguftus 
and Antony decided the empire of the Roman 
vrorld. Near this celebrated fcene of adion , the 
impetuous Corcyreans haftened to meet the enemy* 
Forty {hipf? were employed in the fiege of Epi- 
daroniis. Twice that number failed towards the 
Ambracian gulph. The hoftile armaments fought 
with equal animofity; but the Corcyreans far fiir- 
paffed in bravery and flcill. Fifteen Corinthian 
veffels were deftroyed ; the reft efcaped in diforder, 
and the decifive battle was foon followed by the 
furrender of Epidamnus. By a clemency little ex- 
pedled from the vidors, the ancient inhabitants of 
the place were allowed their lives and liberties; but 
the Corinthians were made prifoners of war, and 
their allies condemned to death. 

The Corcyreans thanked their gods, and ered- 
cd a confpicuous trophy of vidory on the pro- 
montory Leucimn^, whofe lofty ridges overlook- 
ed the diftant fcene of the engagement. During 
the two following years they reigned undifturbed 
mafters of the neighbouring feas; and though a 
Vol. n. Y 
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principle of fear, or perhaps a faint remnant of re* 
fped towards their ancient metroporit; , prevented 
them from invading the territory of Corinth, they 
determined to make the confederates of that rc- 
pablic feel the full weight of their vengeance. 
For this purpofe they ravaged thecoaftof Apollo* 
nia; plundered the city Ambracia; almo(ldefu]at- 
ed the peninfula, now the ifland ofLeucas; and, 
emboldened by fuccefs, ventured to land in thePc- 
loponnefus, and fet fire to the harbour of Cyllene, 
becaufe in the late fea-fight the Elians^ to whom 
that place belonged , had fuppiied Corinth with a 
few gal lies '. 

The fouihern ftates of Greece, highly provoked 
by this outrage to the peaceable Elians , whofe reli- 
gious charader had long commanded general rc- 
fpeA, were ftill farther inpenfed by the adive re- 
fentment of the Corinthians , who , ^xafperated at 
the difgrace of being vanquiQied by one of ^heir 
own colonies, had, ever fince their defeat, bent 
their whole attention, and employed the greateft 
part even of their private fortunes, to hire merce- 
naries, to gain allies, and efpecially to equip a 
new fleet, that they might be enabled to chaftife 
the impious audacity (as they called it) of their re- 
bellious children '. 

The magiftrates of Corcyra faw and dreaded the 
tempeft that threatened to burft on them, and 
vrhich the unaflifted ftrength of their ifland was 
totally unable to refill. They had not taken pare 



' Thucydid. 1. i* j^. £2 , et fegq. 



^ Idem , Ibid. 
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in the late wars ; they had not acceded to the laft c h a p. 
treaty of peace ; they could not fummon the aid xv. 
of a fingle confederate. In this difficulty they fent 
ambafladors to Athens, well knowing the fecret 
animofity between that republic and the enemies by 
whom their own fafety was endangered. The Co- 
rinthians like wife fent ambaffadors to defeat their 
purpofe. Both were allowed a hearing in the Athe- 
nian affembly; but firft the Corcyreaos, who, in 5^^^^^ ^^ 
a ftudied oration, acknowledged, ^'that having no theCoc«i. 
previous claim of merit to urge , they expedled no "»««• 
fuccels in their negociation, unlefs an alliance be- 
tween Athens and Corcyra ftiould appear ahke ad- 
vantageous to thofe who propofed, and to thofe 
who accepted it. Of this the Athenians would im- 
mediately become fenfible, if they refleded that 
the people of Pcloponnefus being equally hoftile to 
both (the open enemies of Corcyra, the fecret 
and more dangerous enemies of Athens), their 
country muft derive a vaft acceffiori of ftrength by 
receiving, without trouble or expenfe, a rich and 
warlike ifland , which , unaffifted and alone, had de- 
feated a numerous confederacy ; and whofe naval 
force , augmenting the fleet of Athens, would for 
ever render that republic fovereign of the feas. If 
the Corinthians complained of the injuftice of re- 
ceiving their colony , let them remember, that co- 
lonies are preferved by moderation , and alienated 
by oppreffion ; that men fettle in foreign parts to 
better their fituation , not to fubmit their liberties; 
to continue the equals, not to become the flaves 
of their lefs adventurous fellow - citizens. If they 

Y z 
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6 H A p. pretended , that the demand of Corcyra was incon- 
XV, fiftent with the laft general treaty of peace, let the 
words of that treaty confound them , which expreff- 
ly declare every Grecian city, notprevioufly bound 
to follow th,c flandard of Athens or of Sparta , at 
full liberty to accede to the alliance of either of 
tbpfe powers *. But it became the dignity of Athens 
to exped honor and fafety , not from the pundi- 
lious obfervance of a flippery convention , but 
from the manly and prompt vigor of her coun- 
cils. It fuited the renowned wifdom of a republic, 
which had ever anticipated her enemies , to pre- 
vent the fleet of Corcyra frpm falling a prey to that 
confederacy, with whofe inveterate envy (he her- 
felf mull be foon called to contend ; and to merit 
theufeful gratitude of an ifland pofleffing other va- 
luable advantages, and moft conveniently fituatc 
for intercepting the Sicilian and Italian fupplies, 
which, in the approaching and inevitable war, 
would otherwife fo powerfully aflift their Doric 
anceftors of Peloponnefus." 
s eech of '^^^ Corinthians indiredly anfwercd this difcourfe 
tbecorin, by inveighing, with ^reat bitternefs, againft the 
•*^'**' unexampled infolence and unnatural cruelty of 
Corcyra: "That infamous ifland had hitherto de- 
clined, connexion with every Grecian ftate, that 
0ie might carry on her piratical depredations un- 
obferved, and alone enjoy the fpoil of the unwary 
mariners who approached her inhofpitable fhores. 

t^uvui 'TTxf oyroupotg on o^iTTvnrou Oi^sff. The iiTTS^t^ joftifics tht 
paraphnfe in the uxt. 
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Rendered at once wealthy and wicked by this in- chap. 
human pradicc, theCorcyreans had diverted them- xv, 
felves of all piety and gratitude towards their mo- 
ther-country , and cmbrued their parricidal hands 
in their parent's blood. Their audacity having 
provoked a late vengeance , which they were un- 
able to repel, they unfeafonably fought protedion 
from Athene, defiring thofe who were not accom- 
plices of their injuftice to participate their danger, 
and deluding them through the vain terror of con- 
tingent evil, into certain and immediate calamity; 
for fuch muft every war be regarded , its event be- 
ing always deftrudlive, often fatal. The Corcy- 
reans vainly chicaned as to words ,. Athens., it was 
clear, muft violate the fe nfe 2ind fpirit of the laft 
treaty of peace, if fhe affifted the enemies of any 
contrading power. Thefe fierce iflanders acknow- 
ledged themfelves a colony of Corinth, but pre- 
tended that fettlements abroad owe nothing to 
thofe who eftabliflied them , to thofe whofe fofter- 
ing care reared their infancy , from whofe blood 
they fprung, by whofe arms they have been defend- 
ed. We affirm , on the contrary (and appeal to 
you, Athenians! who have planted fo many colo- 
nieji), that the mother-country is entitled to that 
authority which the Corcyreans have long fpurned, 
to that refpedT which their infolence now refufes 
and difdains: that it belongs to us, their metro- 
polis , to be their leaders in war , their magiftrates ia 
peace; nor can you , Athenians ! oppofeour juft pre- 
tenfions , and protedl our rebellious colony , without 
fetting an example moft dangerous to yourfelves, ^ 
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Thefc fenfible obfervations made a deep impref- 
fion on the moderate portion of thcaffembly ; but 
the fpeecb of the Corcyrcans was more congenial 
to the ambitious views of the republic, and the 
daring fpirit of Pericles. He wiftied, however, 
to avoid the difhonor of raanifeftly violating the 
peace, and therefore advifed his countrymen to 
conclude withCorcyra, not a general or complete 
alliance, but only a treaty of defence, which, la 
cafe of invafion, obliged the two ftates recipro- 
cally to affift each other. 

This agreement was no fooner ratified than ten 
Athenian fliips reinforced the fleet of Corcyra , 
Rationed on the eajicrn coad of the ifland; becaufe 
the Corinthians, with their numerous allies, al- 
ready rendezvoufed on the oppofitc fliore of 
Epirus. The hoftile armaments met in line of 
battle, near the fmall iflands Sibota, which feem 
anciently to have been feparated from the cond- 
ncnt by the impetuofity of the deep and narrow 
fcai between Epirus and Corcyra. The bold ifland- 
ers, with an hundred and ten fail, furioufly attack- 
ed the fupcrior fleet of the Corinthians , which was 
divided into three fquadrons; the Megarcans and 
Ambracians on the right, the Elians and other 
allies in the centre, their own fhips on the left, 
which compofed the principal ftrength of their line. 
The narrownefs of the ftrait, and the immenfe 
number of fliips (far greater than had ever aflem- 
bled in former battles between the Greeks), foon 
rendered it impofljble, on either fide, to difplay 
any fuperiority in failing, or any addrels in 
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manoeuvre.' The ad ion was irregular and tunauitu- H a ?• 
ouSy and maintained with more tirmncfs and vigor xv. 
than naval (kill. The numerous troops , botii 
heavy and light-armed, who were placed on the 
decks, advanced, engaged, grappled, and fought 
i¥iib obftinate valor; while the fhips , continuing 
inotionlefs and inactive, madi: the fea-iight rcfemble 
a pitched battle. At length, twenty Corcyrean 
gallies, having broke the left wing of the enemy, 
and purfued them to the coaft of Epirus, injudi- 
Cfoufly landtd there to burn or plunder the Coria** 
thian camp. 

This ineflential fervice too much weakened the The Cor- 
fmaller fleet, and rendered the inequality decifive, !^^""' ***' 
The Corey reans were defeated with great daughter, . 
their incenfed adverfaries difregarding plunder and 
prifoners, and only thirfting for blood and revenge. 
In the blindnef"* of their rage they deftroyed many 
of their fellow-citizens, who had been captured by 
the enemy in the beginning of the engagement. 
Nor was their lofs of fhips inconfiderable ; thirty 
were funk, and the red fo much fhattered, that 
when they endeavoured to purfue the feeble remains 
of the Corcyrean fleet, which had loft feventy gal- 
lies, they were efifedually prevented from executing 
this defign by the fmall Athenian fquadron, which, 
according to its inftrudlions from the republic, had 
taken no fhare in the battle, but, agreeably to the 
recent treaty between Athens and Corcyra, hin- 
dered the total deftrudlion of their allies , firft by 
hofUle threats, at length by adual refiftance. 

Y4 
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CHAP. The Corinthians having dragged up their wreck, 
XV. and recovered the bodies of their flain, refitted on 
t"A'h **^ ^^^ coaft of Epirus, and haftened to Corcyra; con- 
Mian fqiia. fiderably oflf which they beheld the enemy rein- 
droa. forced, and drawn up in line of battle, in order 

to defend their coaft. They advanced , however, 
with intrepidity, till, to their furprife and terror, 
they perceived an unknown fleet preffing towards 
them. This new appearance fliook their refolu- 
tion, and made them change their courfe. The 
Corcyreans, whofe fituation at firft prevented them 
from feeing the advancing fquadron , were aftp- 
niflicd at the fudden retreat of the enemy; but 
when they difcovered its caufe, their uncertainty 
and fears, increafed by their late, affliding cala- 
mity, made them prefer the fafeft meafure. Thy 
alfo turned their prows; and, while the Corin- 
thians retired»to Epirus , preffed in an oppofite di* 
redion to Corcyra. There, to their inexprefliblc 
joy, not unmixed with (hame, they were joined by 
the unknown fleet, confifting of twenty Athenian 
gallies ; a reinforcement which enabled them , next 
morning, to brave the late vidorious armament 
oflf the coaft of Sibota, a deferted harbour of Epirus, 
oppofite to the fmall iflands of the fame name. 
The Co-. The Corinthians, unwilling to contend with the 

remo^ Unbroken vigor of their new opponents, difpatched 
firate a* a brigantine with the following remonftrance; 
rroce.r "" You ad moft unjuftly, men of Athens! in 
iofrt of tht breaking the peace, and commencing unprovoked 
Athcai- hoftilities. On what pretence do you hinder the 
Corinthians from taking vengeance on an infolent 
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foe? If you are determined to perfift in iniquity 
and cruelty, feize us who addrefs you, and treat 
us as enemies. " The words were fcarcely ended 
vrhen the Corcyreans exclaimed , with a loud and 
unanimous voice, "Seize, and kill them." But 
the Athenians anfwered with moderation : " Men 
of Corinth , we neither break the peace , nor adl 
unjuftly. We come to defend our allies of Corcyra: 
fail unmolefted by us to whatever friendly port you 
deem moft convenient; but if you purpofe making 
a defcent on Corcyra, or on any of the dependen- 
ces of that ifland, we will exert our utmoft power 
to fruftrate your attempt *. " 

This menace, which prevented immediate hofti- 
lity, did not deter the Corinthians from furprifing, 
as they failed homeward, the town of Aniadorium, 
on the Ambracian gulph, which, in the time of 
harmony between the colony and parent ftate, had 
been built at the joint expenfe of Corinth and Cor- 
cyra. From this fea-port they carried off two 
hundred and fifty Corcyrean citizens , and eight 
hundred flaves. The former, added to the cap- 
tives faved during the fury of the fea- fight, by the 
clemency or the avarice of a few Corinthian cap- 
tains, made the whole prifoners of war amount to 
twelve hundred and fifty; a capture which, as we 
fliall have occafion to relate, produced moft im- 
portant and lamentable confequences on the future 
fortune of Corcyra. 

The Corinthians , having chaftifed the infolence 
of ;heir revolted colony , had reafon to dread the 

» Thiicydid. p. 37. 
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H A p. vengeance of its powerful ally. ImprefTed with 
XV. this terror, they labored with great activity and 
the vfo- 'with unufual fecrecy and addrcf*, to find for the 
Athens.** Athenian arms an employment ftilJ more intereft- 
Oiymp. ing than the Corcyrean war. I he domeftic ftrength 
i'*^ 422. ^^ Athens defied afTault; but a people who, on the 
bafis of a diminutive territory and ftanty popula- 
tion, bad reared fuch an extenfive fabric of em- 
pire,, might eafily be wounded in their foreign dc- 
pendenccs, which, for obvious caufes, were ever 
Derctip. prone to novelty and rebellion. The northern 
Macedo fht^^^cs of the jEgean fea, afterwards comprehended 
niau coaft. Under the name of Macedon, and forming the moft 
valuable portion of that kingdom, reluctantly ac- 
knowledged the ftern authority of a fovereign whom 
they obeyed and detefted. This extenfive coaft, 
of which the fubfequcnt hiftory will deferve our at- 
tention , compofed , next to the iEgean iflands and 
colonies of Afia, the principal foreign dominions 
of the Athenian republic. The whole country 
(naturally divided by the Thermaic and Strymonic 
gulphs into the provinces of Pieria, Chalcis, and 
ra»ig3eus) ftretched in a diredl line only an hun- 
dredand fifty miles; but the winding intricacies of 
the coaft, indented by two great, and by two fmaller 
bays, extended three times that length; and almoft 
every convenient fituation was occupied by a Gre- 
cian fea-port. But neither the extent of above four 
hundred miles , nor the extreme populoufnefs of 
the maritime parts, formed the chief importance 
of this valuable poffeflion. The middle divifion, 
called the region of Chalcis, becaufe origimliy 
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peopled by a city of that name in Euboea , was c H A f. 
equally fertile and delightful. The inland country, xv. 
continually diverfified by lakes , rivers , and arms 
of the fea, afforded an extreme facility of water- 
carriage ; Amphipolis, Acanthus, Potidaea, and 
many other towns, furnilhed confiderablc marts of 
commerce for the republics of Greece, as well as 
for the neighbouring kingdoms of Thrace and Ma- 
cedon; and the conllant demands of the merchant 
excited the patient induflry of the hu(bandman» 
This beautiful diftridt had, on one fide, the black 
mountains of Pang^eus, and on the other, the green 
vales of Pieria. The former, extending ninety 
miles towards the eaft and the river NcfTus , 
abounded neither in corn nor pafture, but produced 
variety of timber proper for building fhips ; and 
the fouthern branches of the mountain contained 
rich veins of gold and filver, which were fuccef- 
fively wrought by the Thafians and the Athenians, 
but of which the full value was firft difcovered by 
Philip of Macedon, who annually extraded from 
them the value of two hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling ". The laft and fmalleft divifion , Pieria, 
extended fifty miles along the Thermaic gulph to 
the confines of Theffaly and Mount Pindus. The 
towns of Pydda and Methone enriched the (hore 
with the benefits of arts and commerce. Nature 
had been peculiarly kind to the inland country, 
whofe fhady hills, fequeftered walks and fountains, 
lovely verdure, and tranquil folitude, rendered it, 
in the fanciful belief of antiquity, the favorite 

'* Diodorvs , 1. x?i. p. ^i/^ 
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« n A p. haunt of the Mufes; who borrowed from this 
XV. diftrid their favorite appellation of PUridcs. Ac- 
cording to the fame poetical creed, thefe goddefTcs 
might well envy the mortal inhabitants, who led a 
padoral life, enjoyed happinels, and are fcarcely 
mentioned in hiftory. 
That Such was the nature and fuch the divifions of a 

vou^^Jm territory, which the policy and refentment of Co- 
Athem. rinth encouraged to fuccefsful rebellion againft the 
fovereignty of Athens. Several maritime commu- 
nities of the Chalcidicc " took refuge within the 
walls of Olynthus , a town which they had built 
and fortified , at the diftance of five miles from the 
fea, in a fertile and fecure fituation, between the 
rivers Olynthus and Amnius, which flow into the 
lake Bolyce , the inmoft recefs of the Toronaic 
gulph The neighbouring city of Potidaea, a co- 
lony of Corinth, and governed by annual magit 
trates fent from the mother-country, yet like mod 
eftablifhments in the Chalcidic^, a tributary f:on- 
federate '* of Athens, likewife ftrcngthened its walls, 
and prepared to revolt. But the Athenians antici- 
pated this defign, by fending a fleet of thirty fail, 
which having entered the harbour of Potidsea , 

- ** In vflnf the name of Chalcidic^ I have followed the aulofy 
•f the Greek langoage rather than complied with cuftom ; yet that 
part of the Macedonian coaft, uCually called the region of Cbalcist 
fave name to the province of Ciialcidic^ in Syria, as Strabo mentiont 
in hit Gxtetnth book; wherein he explains how the principal divifions 
of Syria, as well as M^fopoumia , came to be diftinguished, nftcr 
the con quells of Alexander, by Grecian appellations » borrowed from 
the geography defcribed in the text. 
»* SvUfAotX^i viroTiXtis, Thucydid. 
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cornmanded the citizens to demoliQi their fortifica- chap. 
tions, to give hoftagcs as fecurity for their good beha- XV. 
viour, and to difmifs the Corinthian magiftrates. 
The Potid^eans artfully requefted that the execu- 
tion of thefe fevere commands might be fufpended 
until they had time to fend ambaffadors to Athens, 
and to remove the unjuft fufpicions of their fidelity. 

The vreaknefs or avarice of Ancheftratus , the The Afba. 
Athenian admiral, liftened to this deceitful requeft, 
and, leaving the coad of Potidaea, direded the d«a 
operations of his fquadron againft places of lefs im- ^'^"P; 
portance, not fpanng the dependences of Mace- a. 0.43*. 
don. Meanwhile the Potidxans fent a public but 
illufive embafly to Athens, while one more effec- 
tual was fecretly difpatched to Corinth , and other 
cities of the Peloponnefus, from which they were 
fupplied with two thoufand men, commanded by 
the Corinthian Arifteus, a brave and enterprifmg 
.general. Thefe troops were thrown into the place 
during th^abfence of the Athenian fleet; and the 
Potidaeans , thus reinforced , fet their enemies at 
defiance. Alarmed by this intelligence, the Athqn 
nians fitted outa new fleet of forty fail, with a large 
body of troops, under the command of Callias; 
who, arriving on the coaft of Macedon, found the 
fquadron of Ancheftratus employed in the fiege of 
Pydna. Callias judicioufly exhorted him to defift 
from that enterprife, comparatively of little im- 
portance , that the united fquadrons might attack 
Potidsea by fea , while an Athenian army of three 
thoufand citizens , with a due proportion of allies, 
affaulted it by land. This meafure was adopted ; 
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but the fpirit of the garrifon foon offered them 
battle, almoft on equal terms, though with unequal 
fuccefs. Callias however was flain, and fuccceded 
by Phormio; who, conduding a frcfli fupply of 
troops, defolated the hoftile territory of Chalcb 
and Pieria ; took feveral towns by ftorm; and, 
having ravaged the adjoining diftricS, befieged the 
city of Potidaea. 

While thofe tranfadions were carrying on in the 
north , the centre of Greece was fhaken by the 
murmurs and complaints of the Corinthians and 
their Peloponnefian confederates, who loft all pa- 
tience when their citizens were blocked up by an 
Athenian army. Accompanied by the deputies of 
feveral republics beyond the ifthmu5, who had re- 
cently experienced the arrogance of their imperious 
neighbour, they had recourfc to Sparta, whofc 
adlual ipower and ancient renown juftly merited the 
firft rank in the confederacy, but whofe meafures *' 
were rendered flow and cautious by the forefi<yht 
and peaceful counfels of the prudent Archidaraus. 
When introduced into the Spartan affembly, the re- 
prefentatives of all the ftates, inveighed, with equal 
bitternefi, againft the injuftice and cruelty of 
Athens, while each defcribed and exaggerated the 
weight of its peculiar grievances. The Mcgareans 

■» Plutarch (in Pericl.) afcribes the backwardDefs of the Spartans 
to engage in war to the advice of thtir principal nagiftrates, bribed 
by I'ericles, who wished to gain time for his military preparations i 
a report as improbaWe as another calumny , that they were bribed 
l« their alliei to take arms againifc Athens (Ariftoph. In Pace). The 
^ufe of their irrefolution , affijjneri in the text, ii conarmed by thf 
tubfc^uent behavroar of ArcbidaiiHis. 
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complained that, by a recent decree of that ftern chap. 
unfeeling republic, they had been excluded from xv; 
<he ports and markets of Attica '* ; ' an cxclufion 
\rhich , confidering the narrownefs and poverty of 
their own rocky diftridl, was equivalent to de- 
priving them of the firft neceflaries of life. The 
inhabitants of iEgina explained and lamented that, 
in defiance of recent and folemn treaties , and dif- 
regarding the liberal fpirit of Grecian policy , the 
Athenians had reduced their unfortunate iflandinto 
the moft deplorable condition of fcrvitude. 

When othpr Rates had defcribed their particular Speech of 
fufferings , the Corinthians laft arofe, and their J^**!"*' 
fpeaker thus addreffed the Lacedaemonian aflembly: 
•*Had we come hither, men of Lacedaemon! to 
urge our private wrongs , it might be fufficient 
barely to relate the tranfadions of the preceding, 
and prefent , years. The revolt of Corcyra , the fiege 
of Pocidxa, are fads which fpeak for themfelves; 

'* The Megareans were accuf^d of ploughing rome confecrated 
laads: they were accufcd of harbouring the Athenian flaves, fugitives, 
and exiles ; other caufes of complaUjit might eafily have been difcovered 
•r invented by their powerful neighbours, who were provoked that 
^ch a (inall community on their frontier should uniformly Cpurn their 
authority. But the malignity of the comio writers of the times 
afcrtbtd the fevere decree againft Megara to an event equally dir. 
tracefiil to the morals of rheir country , and injurious to the honor 
of Pericles. The following verfes are tranQated from the Achar- 
BtnCes of Ariftophanes : 

Jnvrnes profecti Megaram ebrlj anferunt 

Sim«tham ex fcortatione nobilem: 

McgarenHs hinc populns dolore perictns i 

Furatur Afpafiae duo f<iorta baud impiger : 

Hinc inftium belli prorupit 

Univfrfis Grscis ob trei meretriculat. 
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CHAP, but the thoughts of this affembly fhould be 
XV. direded to objeds more important than particular 
injuries , however flagrant and enormous. The 
^t/irrfl/oppreflive fyftemof Athenian pohcy, — it is 
this which demands your moft ferious concern; a 
fyftem aiming at nothing lefs than the deftrudlion 
of Grecian freedom , which is ready to perifh 
through your fupine negledl. That moderation 
and probity, men of Sparta ! for which your domef- 
tic counfels arc juftly famous , render you the dupes 
of foreign artifice, and expofe you to become the 
vidims of foreign ambition ; which , inftead of op- 
pofing with prompt alacrity, you have nourifhed 
by unfeafonable delay ; and, in confequence of this 
fatal error , are now called to contend, not with the 
infant weaknefs, but with the matured vigor of 
your enemies, thofc enemies, who, everunfatisfied 
•with their prefent meafure of profperity; are coa- 
tinually intent on fome new projed of aggrandize- 
nent. How different from your flow procraflina- 
tion is the ardent charader of the Athenians! 
Fond of novelty , and fertile in refources , alike ac- 
tive and vigilant, the accompliOiment of one de- 
fign leads them to another more daring. Defire, 
hope, enterprife, fuccefs, follow in rapid fucceflion. 
Already have they fubdued half of Greece ; their 
ambition grafps the whole. Roufe, then, from 
your lethargy, defend your allies, invade Attica, 
maintain the glory of Peloponnefus , that (acred 
depofit, with which being intrufted by your an- 
ceflors, you are bound to tranfmit unimpaired to 
pofterity. " 

Several 
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Several Athenians, then refiding on other bufi. c H A f i 
nefs at Sparta, defired to be heard in defence of xv, 
their country. Equity could not deny the requeft *«»r'^«"«* 
of thefe voluntary advocates, who fpoke in a ftyle thJulJ!' 
well becoming the loftinefs of their republic '*• 
With the pride of fuperiority , rather than the in- 
dignation of innocence, they afiFedled to defpife 
the falfe afperfions of their adverfaries; and, inftead 
of anfwering diredly die numerous accufations 
againft their prefumptuous abufe of power, dc- 
fcribed, with fwelling encomiums, " the illuftrious 
and memorable exploits of their countrymen ; ex* 
ploits which had juftly raifed them to a pre- 
eminence, acknowledged by their allies, uncon* 
icfted by Sparta, and felt by Perfia. When it 
became the dignity of Greece to chaftife the re* 
peated infulu? of that ambitious empire , the Spar- 
tans had declined the condudl of a diftant war; 
Athens had affumed the abandoned helm, and, 
after demolifliing the cruel dominion of Bar- 
barians, had acquired a juft and lawful fway 
over the coafts of Europe and of Afia. The new 
fubjedts of the republic were long treated rather as 
fellow-citizens, than as tributaries and flaves. BuC 
it was the nature of man to revolt againft the fup* 
pofed injuftice of his equals, rather than againft 
the real tyranny of his matters. This circum- 
ftance, fo honorable to Athenian lenity, had occa- 
fioned feveral unprovoked rebellions, which the 
republic had been compelled to punilh with an 
exemplary feverity. The apprehenfion of future 

'f Tbncydid. L xliii. ft feqq.. 

Vol. 11. Z 
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commotions had lately obliged her to hold , Mrith 
a firmer hand, the reins of government, and to 
mainuin vrith armed power , an authority juIUy 
earned, and ftridly founded in nature, of which it 
is an unalterable law, that the ftrong /hould govern 
the weak. If the Spartans, in violation^ of the 
right of treaties, thought proper to oppofe this 
immoveable purpofe, Athens well knew how to 
redrefs her wrongs , and would, doubtlels, uphold 
her empire with the fame valor and adUvity by 
which it had been cftablifhed." 

Having heard both parties , the affembly ad- 
journed, without forming any rcfolution. But next 
day , it appeared to be the prevailing opinion , that 
the arrogance and ufurpation of Athens had already 
violated the peace, and that it became the prudence 
as well as the dignity of Sparta , no longer to de- 
fer hodilities. This popular current was vainly 
oppofed by the experienced wifdom of king Archi- 
damus , who ftill counfelled peace and moderation, 
though his courage had been confpicuoufly diAin- 
guiflied in every fcafon of danger. He exhorted 
his countrymen "not torufh blindly on war, with- 
out examining the refources of the enemy and 
their own. The Athenians were powerful in ibips, 
in money , in cavalry , and in arms ; of all which 
the Lacedaemonians were deftitute , or , at lead , but 
feebly provided. Whatever provocation , therefore, 
they had received , they ought in prudence to dif- 
femble their refentment, until they could eflFedually 
exert their vengeance. The prefent crifis required 
negociation ; if that failed , the filent preparation of 
a few years would enable them to take the field 
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Wth well-founded hopes of redreffing the grievances 
of their confederates." Had this moderate lan- 
guage made any impreflion on fuch an alTembly, it 
would have been fpcedily obliterated by the blunt 
boldnefs of Sthenelaides, one of the Ephori, vrho 
cjofed the debate. ^^ Men of Sparta ! Of the long 
fpeeches of the Athenians I underftand not the 
drift While they dwell with (ludied eloquence 
on their own praifes , they deny not their having 
injured our allies. If they behaved well in the 
Pcrfian war, and now othenuife ^ their degeneracy 
is only the more apparent But then, and now^ 
■we are ftill the fame ; and if we would fupport our 
charader, we rauft not overlook their injufticc. 
They have fhips, money , and horfes ; but we have 
good allies, whofe interefts we muft not abandon^ 
Why do -we deliberate , while our enemies are ia 
arras? Let us take the field with fpeed , and fight 
with all our might" The acclamations of the 
people followed , and war was refolved. 

This refolution was taken in the fourteenth year 
after the conclufionof the general peace; but near 
a twelvemonth elapfed before the propercft mea- 
fures for invading Attica could be finally adjuded 
among the difcordant members of fo numerous a 
confederacy. It confided of all the feven republics 
of the Peloponncfus, except Argos and Achaia , the 
firft of which from ambition, and the fecond 
perhaps from moderation'*, preferved, in the 
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'* The ambition of Argos is confirmed by the fubfequent meafuret 
of tbnt republic ; tbe moderation of Achaia is fufpected , from tbe 
n^tury nf tbt Aeb^aiv laws , which will afterwards be dtfcribed. 
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CHAP, bcginningof the war, a fufpicious neutrality. Of the 
XV. nine northern republics, Acarnania alone declined 
joining the allies, its coaft being particularly ex- 
pofed to the ravages of the Corcyrcan fleets. The 
cities of Naupadus and Plataca, for reafons that will 
foon appear, were totally devoted to their Atheniaxi 
proteAors; whofe caufe waslikewife embraced by 
fcveral petty princes of Theflaly. But all the other 
ftates beyond the ifthmus longed to follow the 
Standard of Sparta, and to humble the afpirin^ 
ambition of their too powerful neighbour. 
f^a^a The reprefentatives of thefe various coramuoi- 

mtMcinf ^jgg having, according to the received pradtce of 
tkic r«. Greece, aflembled in the principal city of the con* 
pMbiiti federacy , were ftrongly encouraged by the Corin- 
thians , who , as their colony of Potidaea was ftill 
clofely befieged , labored to accelerate reprifals on 
Attica, by exhibiting the moft advantageous pro- 
IjpeA of the approaching war. They obfervcd, 
** That the array of the confederacy, exceeding 
fixty thoufand men , far out-numbered the enemy, 
whom they excelled ftill more in merit, than they 
furpaffed in number. The one was compofed of 
national troops, fighting for the independence of 
thofe countries in whofe government they had a 
ihare; the other chiefly confifted in vile merce- 
naries, whofe pay was their government and their 
country. Iffupplies of money were requifite, the 
allied ftates would doubtlefs be more libera! and 
forward to defend their intereft and honor, than 
the reludant tributaries of Athens to rivet their 
fervitude and chains: and if ftill more money 
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fhould be wanted , the Delphic and Olympic trea- c U k ?. 
furcs afforded an inexhauftible refource, which could XV. 
not be better expended than in defending the facred 
caufe of juftice and of Grecian freedom. " In 01^ 
der to gain full time, however, for fetthngall matters 
among themfelves, the confederates difpatched to 
Athens various overtures of accommodation , which 
they well knew would be indignantly rejeded. In 
each embalfy they rofe in their demands, fucctf- 
fively requiring the Athenians to raife the fiege of 
Potidaea ; to repeal their prohibitory decree againft 
Megara; to withdraw their garrifon from JEgina; 
in fine , to declare the independence of their co- 
lonies ''. 
Thefc laft demands were heard at Athens with ^>>»«h 

_ • ^ t i #x»i • • alarms tlie 

a mixture of rage and terror. The capricious Atheai. 
multitude, who had hitherto approved and admired wu 
the afpiring views of Pericles, now trembled on 
the brink of the precipice to which he had con- 
duced them. They had hitherto pulhed the fiege 
of Potidaea with great vigor , but without any near 

" Befidet complying with the demands mentioned in the teit , the 
Athenians were required ** to expel th? dercendnntt of thoft impiout 
nen who bad profoned the temple of Minerva. ** This alluded to 
to event which happened the firft year of the 45th Olympiad, or 59S 
years before Cbrift. Cylon, ■ powerful Athenian, havintc feixed the 
citadel , and afpiring at royalty , was defeated in his purpofe by 
legacies , a maternal anceftor of Pericles , who having decoyed the 
tflTociatcs of Cylon from the temple of Minerva » batcbered them 
without mercy, and with too little refpect for the privileges of that 
fenerablf (anetuary. The whole tranfkction is particularly related by 
Plutarch in his life of Solon. The renewal of ftich an antiquated 
•omplaint, at this Juncture, pointed particularly at Periclet, and 
showed the opinion which the Spartans entertained of his unrivalled 
^flttenoe and authority^ 
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CHAP, profpeft of fuccefk They mud now contend with 
XV. a numerous confederacy , expofe their boafled gran- 
deur to the doubtful chance of war , and exchange 
the amufements and pleafures of the city for the 
toil< and hardships of a carap. Of thefe difcon- 
tented murmurs the rivals and enemies of Pericles 
greedily availed themfelves, to traduce the cha- 
racter and adminiftration of that illuftrious ilatef* 
CUmor man. It was infinuated , that , facrificing to private 
Igainttpe- paffion the intereft of his country, he had enaded 
«i«iti. the imperious decree, of which the allies fo juftly 
complained, to rcfent the pcrfonal injury of his be- 
loved Afpafia , whofe family had been infulted by 
fome licentious youths of Megara ". Diopeithcs, 
Dracon tides, and other demagogues, derided the 
folly of taking arms on fuch a frivolous pretence, 
and as preparatory to the impeachment of Pericles 
himfelf , the courts of juftice were fatigued with 
profecutions of his valuable friends. 
periVfu- The philofopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the 

fci€«iL*"** ftatuary, refleded more luftrc than they could de- 
rive from the protedion of any patron. The 
nixed charadter of Afpafia was of a more doubtful 
kind. To the natural and fprightly graces of 
Ionia, her native country, (he added extraordinary 
accomplifhments of mind and body ; and having 
acquired in high perfedion the talents and excel- 
lences of the other fex , was accufed of being too 
indiflferent to the honor of her own. Scarcely 
fuperior in modefty to Phrync, Thais, or Erigo- 
n6 '* , her wit, her knowledge , and her eloquence, 

I « See above, p. 335* '* See above, p. 389» 
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excited univerfal admiration or envy *\ vrhile the c H a r. 
beauty of her fancy and of her perfon infpired more xv. 
tender fentiments into the fufceptible bread of Peri- 
cles. She vras reproached , not with entertaining 
free votaries of pleafure in her family (which in that 
age was regarded as a very allowable commerce), 
but of reducing the virtue of Athenian matrons; 
a crime feverely puniflbed by the laws of every 
Grecian republic. But we have reafon to conclude 
her innocent, fmce the arguments and tears of her 
lover faved her from the fury of an enraged popu* 
lace , at a crifis when his mod ftrenuous exertions 
could not prevent the banifhment of Anaxagoras 
and Phidias. 

The former was accufed of propagating dodrines R>ni$ii. 
inconfiftent with the eftablilhed religion; the lat- "„"\||a. 
ter, of having indulged the very pardonable vanity ra$ and 
(as it fhould ktm) of reprefenting himfelf, and ^^^^* 
his patron, on the fbield of his admired flatue of 
Minerva. There, with inimitable art, Phidias had 
engraved the renowned vidlory of the Athenians 
over the warlike daughters of the Thermodon *' ; 
he had delineated himfelf in the figure of a bald old 
man raifmg a heavy ftone ( an aliufion to his (kill 
in architedure), while the features of Pericles were 
diftinguifhed in the countenance of an Athenian 
chief, bravely combatine the queen of the Ama- 
zons, though his elevated arm hid part of the 
face , and in fome meafure concealed the refem- 
blance **. For this fidUtious crime , Phidias was . 

'* Plato in Menex. ^' Lyfias Orat. Funeb. 

** Plat, in PcriGl. et Ariltot. de Mand. 

Z4 
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CHAP, driven from a city which had been adorned by the 
xv^ unwearied labors of his long life, and debarred 
beholding thofe wonders of arc which his fublime 
genius had created. 
lecBiv The accufation of the principal friends of Peri- 

tioii of cles paved the way for his own. He was reproached 
^*"*^'**' with embezzling the public treafure ; but , on this 
occafion, plain fadls confounded the artifices of his 
enemies. It was proved, that his private expcnfes 
were juftly proportioned to the meafure of his 
patrimony; many inftatices were brought of his 
generous contempt of wealth in the fervice of his 
country; and it appeared, after the ftrideft exa^ 
mination, that his fortune had not increafed fmce 
he was intruded with the exchequer. This ho- 
norable difplay of unfliaken probity, which had 
ever formed the bafis of the aurfi.ority *' of Pericles, 
again reconciled to him the unfteady affeAions of 
his countrymen, and gave irrefiftible force to that 
famous and fatal fpeech, which unalterably decided 
the war of Peloponnefus. 

** Tbit tciimoay, which is glYca by tht imi^trdalhy of Tbvcy- 
4idts« deftroyt at once the numerois afperfioas of the comic poets of 
the times , which have been copied by Pluurch , and from him trt»* 
fcribed by modirn compilers. Pericles, it is faid, railed the war of 
Fcloponnefus , merely for his own convenience and (afety ; . and was 
tucouraged to this meafure by the advice of hit kin fmaa Alcibiades, 
Ihen a boy ; who, calling one day* at his hovfe, was reftifed adnit- 
fance, ** bccaufe Pericles was occupied io confidering how he miflit 
"bed ftate his accounts. ** ** Let htm rather confider , *' did the (aga* 
«io«s ftriplinf « '* how to (rive no account at all. ** Pericles took tba 
liint, and involved his country in a war, which allowed no timt f9f 
examining the public expenditure. Such antcdotet may amuCe thoft 
wha c«ii bflieve thtm. 
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^ Often have I declared, Athenians! that we c h a b» 
muft not obey the unjuft commands of our ene- xv. 
mies, I am ftill firmly of that mind, convinced Hejuftifiet 
as I am of the dangerous viciffitudes of war and for- f„*e,'*tnd 
tune; and that human hopes, defigns, andpurfuits, maiouim 
are all fleeting and fallacious. Yet, in the prefent Jy^^^^e 
crifis, neceffity and glory (bould alike fix us to this wari 
immoveable refolution. The decree againft IVIe- 
gara, which the firft embaffy required us to repeal, 
is not the caufe of that hoftile jealoufy which has 
long fecretly envied our greatnefs, and which has 
BOW more openly confpired our deftrudion. Yet 
that decree, of which fome men have fpoken fo 
lightly , involved the honor of our councils and 
the fbbility of our empire. By pufillanimoufly 
repealing it, we fliould have emboldened that ma- 
Ugnant enmity, which, not with {landing our proper 
firmnefs in the firft inftance , has yet fucctflively 
rifen to higher and more arbitrary demands; de- 
mands which merit to be anfwered , not by embaf- 
fies, but by arms. 

" The flourifliing refources , and adual ftrength, expiiim 
of the republic, afford us the moft flattering pro- ^„j,j^ 
fpedl of military fuccefs. Impregnably fortified by and re- 
land, our ihores are defended by three hundred ^""\^ 
gallies; befides a body of cavalry, to the number ucs 
of twelve hundred , together with two thoufand 
archers , we can- immediately take the field with 
thirteen thoufand pikemen, without draining our 
foreign garrifons , or diminifhing the complete 
number of fixteen thoufand men who defend the 
walls and fortrefles in Attica. The wealthy fea-ports 
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€ H A F. of Thrace and Maccdon ; the flourifhing co- 
XV. Ionics of Ionia, Eolia, and Doria ; in a word , the 
whole extenfive coaft of the Afiatic peninfuia, ac- 
knowledge, by annual contributions, the fovcreignty 
of our guardian navy, whofe ftrength is increafed 
by the (hips of Chios, Lefbos, and Corcyra, while 
the fmallcr iflands furnifh us, according to iheir 
ability, with money and troops. Athens thus reigns 
queen of a thoufand *^ tributary republics, and 
notwithdanding the expenfes incurred by the fiege 
of Potidsea , and the architedural ornaments of 
the city , ihe poflefles fix thoufand talents in her 
treafury. 

^* The fituation of our enemies is totally the 
reverfe. Animated by rage, and emboldened by 
numbers, they may be roufed to a tranfient, deful- 
tory affault; but deftitute of refources, and dmd- 
ed in iitterefts, they are totally incapable of any 
ftcady, perfevering exertion. With fjxty thoufand 
men they may enter Attica; and if our unfeafoo- 
able courage gives them an opportunity, may wia 
a battle ; but unlefs our rafli imprudence allifls 
and enables them, they cannot pofBbly profecute a 
fuccefbful war. Indeed , Athenians ! I dread lefs 
the power of the enemy, than your own ungovern- 
able fpirit. Inftead of being feduced from your 
fecurity, by a vain defire to d^end , againft fupe- 
rior numbers, your plantations and villas in the 
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** Ariftoph. VeQ). He (ays , that twenty thoufiind Atbeainnt 
might live at in the ElyGan fields , if each tribttUry city undertook, 
to pro?ide for twenty citizens. V. ?05 » etc. 
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open country, you ought to dcftroy thefe fupcr- 
fluous poffeffions with your own hands. To you 
who receive the conveniences of life from fo many 
diftant dependences , the devaluation of Attica is a 
matter of fmali moment; but how can your ene- 
mies repair, how can they furvive, the devaftation 
of the Peloponnefus? How can they prevent, or 
remedy, this fatal, this intolerable calamity, while the 
fquadrons of Athens command the furrounding feas ? 
If thefe confiderations be allowed their full weight; 
if reafon, not paflion, conduds the war, it feems 
fcarcely in the power of fortiine to rob you of vic- 
tory. Yet let us anfwer the Peloponnefians with 
moderation , " that we will not forbid the Mega- 
reans our ports and markets , if the Spartans , and 
other ftates of Greece, abolifh their exclufive and 
inhofpitable laws : that we will rcftore independent 
governments to fuch cities as were free at the laft 
treaty of peace, provided the Spartans engarge to 
follow our example : that we are ready to fubmit 
all differences to the impartial decifion of any 
equitable tribunal; and that, although thefe con- 
defcending overtures be rejeded, we will not 
commence hoftilities, but are prepared to repel 
them with our ufual vigor ". " The affembly 
' murmured applaufe ; a decree was propofed and 

^* In examioing the fpeech afcn'bcd to Pericles, on this eccafloa , 
by Thncydides, the attentive reader will perceive that it fi|pporcs the 
knowledge of leveral events omitted in the preceding narrative of 
that bjftorian , but which are carefully related in the text. The 
English fpeech is shorter than the Gteek, but contains more inform* 
ation , coiuaed from Plutarch, Diodotus« Acifiopbanct ^ and the aA 
beofc of Tfaucydidei hifflfel£ 
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o H A p. ratified ; the ambaffadors returned home with tht 
X7. reply didated by Pericles ; which , moderate as 
it feemed to the Athenian ftatefman, founded like 
an immediate declaration of war to the Spartans 
and their allies. 
TiieTii«* Six months after the battle of Potidsea, the 
^ pu. Thebans, who were the moft powerful and the moft 
tutu daring of thefe allies, undertook a military enter- 

oiymp. pf^e againft the fmall but magnanimous republic 
A. c 431. ^f Platsea. Though fituate in the heart of Bobo- 
Maytht tia , amidft numerous and warlike enemies « the 
**** Ftatxans ftill preferved an unfliaken fidelity to 

Athens, whofe toils and triumphs they had (bared 
in tjie Perfian war. Yet even this feeble commu- 
nity, furrounded on every fide by hofiile Boeotians, 
was not exempted from domefiic difoord. Nau- 
clides, the perfidious and bloody leader of an arifto- 
cratical faftion, engaged to betray the Platxan 
gates to a body of foreign troops, provided they 
enabled him to overturn the democracy, and to 
take vengeance on his political adverfaries, whom 
he regarded as his perfonal foes. Eurymachus, a 
noble and wealthy Theban , with whom , in the 
name of his aflbciates , this fanguinary agreement 
had been con traded , entered Plataea with three 
hundred of- his countrymen , at the firft watch of 
the night; but, regardlefs of their promife to 
Nauclides, who expeded that they would break 
tumultuoufly into the houfes, and butcher his ene- 
mies, the Thebans formed regularly in arms, and 
remained quietly in the market-place, having iflued 
a proclamatibn to invite all the citizens indifcri* 
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minately to become allies to Thebes. The Pla- c H A F. 
txans readily accepted a propofal, which delivered 3CV# 
them from the terror of immediate death. But 
ivhile they fucceffively ratified the agreement, they 
obfcrved, with mixed (hame and joy, that dirkncft 
and furprife had greatly augmented the number of 
the confpirators. Encouraged by this difcovery, 
they fecretly difpatched a meffenger to Athens ; 
and, while they expeded the affiftance of their dif- 
tantprotedor, determined to leave nothing untried 
for their own deliverance. 

The night was fpent in an operation not left Dtriaf 
daring than extraordinary. As they could not ©rtbe Pii^ 
aflemble in the ftreets without alarming fufpicion', twuit, 
they dug through the interior walls of their houfes, 
and fortified the outward in. the beft manner the 
time would allow, with their ploughs, carts, and 
other inftruments of hulbandry. Before day-break 
the work was complete; when, with one confent, 
they ruflied furioufly againft the enemy, the wo- 
men and children animating with horrid fhrieks 
and geftures the efforts of their rage. It was 
night, and a ftorm of rain and thunder augmented 
the gloomy terrors of the battle. The Thebans 
were unacquainted with the ground ; above aa 
hundred fell; near two hundred fled in trepidation 
to a lofty and fpacious tower adjoining the walls, 
which they miftook for one of the gates of the 
city. In the firft movements of refentment, the 
Plataeans prepared to burn them alive; but a mo- 
ment's refledion deterred them from this dangerous 
cruelty. Meanwhile, a confiderable body of Thebans 
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CHA r. advanced towards Flataea, to co - operate fwith 
XV. their countrymen. Their progrefs would havebccn 
haftened by a fugitive who met them, and related 
the mifcarriage of the enterprife, had not the heavy 
rain fo much fwelled the Afopus , that an unufual 
time was fpent in croffing that river. They had 
fcarcely entered the Plataean territory, when a fc- 
cond meffengcr informed them , that their unfor- 
tunate companions were all killed or taken pri- 
foners. Upon this intelligence they paufed to con- 
fidcr, whether, inftead of proceeding to the Pla- 
taean walls, where they could not perform any- 
immediate fervice , they ought not, as an eafier 
enterprife , to feize the citizens of that place , who 
were difperfed over their villages in the opea 
country. 

But while they deliberated on this meafure, a Pla- 
taean herald arrived, complaining of the unjuft and 
mod unexpected infraction of the peace, by a dar- 
ing and atrocious confpiracy ; commanding the 
Thebans immediately to leave the territory of Pla- 
txd,9 if they hoped to deliver their fellow- citizens 
from captivity; and denouncing, if they refufed 
compliance, that their countrymen would inevitably 
be puniflied with a cruel death. This ftratagera, 
not lefs audacious than artful, prevailed on the 
enemy to repafs the Afopus, while the PIat?eans 
)o(t not a moment to aflcmble within their walU 
the fcattered inhabitants of their fields and villas; 
and braving the Theban refentment, the immediate 
cffeds of which they had rendered impotent, maf- 
facred the unhappy prifoners, to the number of an 
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hundred and eighty, among whom was Euryma- chap. 
chus, the chief promoter of the expedition. After xv. 
this fignal aft of vengeance, they ftrengthcned the 
works of the place; tranfported their wives and 
children to the tributary iflands of Athens; and, 
that they might more fecurely fuftain the expedted 
fiege , required and received from that republic a . 
plentiful fupply of provifions , and a confiderable 
reinforcement of troops. 

The fword was now drawn, and both parties P"p««* 
feemed eager to exert their utmoft ftrength. The war'on^*^ 
Spartans fummoned their confederates to the Ifth- ^^^ fi<««^ 
mus; demanded money and fhips from their Ita- ^ * *^** 
lian and Sicilian colonies; and folicited afTiftance 
from the Perfian monarch Artaxerxes, and from 
Perdiccas king of Macedon ; both of whom 
naturally regarded the Athenians as dangerous 
neighbours, and ambitious invaders of their coafts. 
The people of Athens alfo condefcended to crave 
the aid of Barbarians, and adlually contraded an 
a}liance with Sitalces, the warlike chief of the 
Odryfians, who formed the moft powerful tribe in 
Upper Thrace. They required at the fame time 
an immediate fupply of cavalry from their Thef- 
falian allies, while their fleet already cruifed along 
the coaft of Peloponnefus , to confirm the fidelity 
of the furrounding iflands ; an object deemed 
cflential to the fucccfsful invafion of that territory. 
The unexperienced youth, extremely numerous in 
moft republics of Greece , rejoiced at the profpcdl 
of war. The aged faw and dreaded the general 
commotion, darkly foretold, as they thought, by 
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a H A F. ancient oracles and prophecies , but clearly and 
XV. recently announced , by an earthquake in the 
facred, and hitherto immoveable ifland of Dclos. 
Such was the ardor of preparation , that only a 
few weeks after the furprife of Platsea, the Lacc- 
dxmonian confederates, to the number of fixty 
^thoufand, aflembled from the north and fouth, at 
the Corinthian Iflhmus. The feveral communities 
were refpedlively commanded by leaders of their 
own appointment; but the general conduA of 
the war was intruded to Archidamus, the Spartan 
king. 

In a council of the chiefs , that prince warmly 
approved their alacrity in taking the field, and 
extolled the greatnefs and bravery of an army, the 
moft numerous and beft provided tha-t had ever 
followed the ftandard of any Grecian general. Yet 
thei;* preparations, however extraordinary, were 
not greater than their enterprife required. They 
had waged war with a people not lefe powerful, 
than adive and daring; who had difcernment to 
perceive, and ability to improve, every opportunity 
of advantage ; and whofe refentment would be as 
much inflamed , as their pride would be wounded, 
by the approach of invafion and hoftility. ft feeraed 
probable, that the Athenians would not allow their 
lands to be wafted, without attempting to defend 
them. The confederates, therefore, muft be always 
on their guard ; their difcipline muft be ftridl, 
regular, and uniform; to elude the flcill, and to 
oppofe the ftrength of Athens, demanded their 
utmoft vigilance and adivity. 

Archidamus, 
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Arcliidamus, after leading his army into Attica, 
feems blamable in allowing their martijil ardor to 
evaporate in chefruitlefs ficgeofOeno^, theftrongeft 
Athenian town towards the fouthern frontier of 
BcBOtia. This tedious and unfuccefsful operation 
enabled che Athenians to complete, without inter* 
ruption, the fingular plan of defence fo ably traced 
by the bold genius of Pericles. They haftened the 
defobtion of their own fields; demolifhed their 
delightful gardens and villas, which it had been 
their pride to adorn; and tranfported, either to 
A;hens or the ifles, their valuable effeds, their 
cattle, furniture, and even the frames of their 
houfes. The numerous inhabitants of the country- 
towns , and villages, where the more opulent 
Athenians commonly fpent the greater part of their 
time , flocked to the capital , which was well 
furniflied with the means of fubfiftcnce, though 
not of accommodation , for fuch a promifcuous 
crowd of ftrangers, with their families, flaves, or 
fervants. Many people of lower rank, deftitute of 
private dwellings, were obliged to . occupy the 
public halls, the groves and temples, the walls 
and battlements. Even perfons of diftindion were 
narrowly and meanly lodged; an inconvenience 
feverely felt by men accuftomed to live at large 
in the country, in rural eafe and elegance. But 
refentment againft the public enemy blunted the 
fcnfe of perfonal hardlhip , and filenced the voice 
of private complaint. 

Meanwhile, the confederate army, having raifed 
the fiegc of Oeno^, advanced along the caftcrn 
Vol. IL A a 
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c ^ A P« frontier of Attica; and, witMn eighty days after 
XV. the furprife of Platsea, invaded the Thriafian plaini 
the richeft ornament of the Athenian territory. 
Having wafted that valuable diftrid with fire and 
fword, they proceeded to Eleufis, and from thence 
to Acharnse, the largeft borough in the province, 
and only eight miles diftant irom the capital. 
There they continued an unufual length of time, 
gradually demoliihing the houfes ai^d plantations, 
and daily exercifmg every adl of rapacious cruelty, 
with a view either to draw the enemy to a battle, 
or to difcover whether they were unalterably 
determined to keep within their walls; a refolu- 
tion , which , if clearly afcertained , would enable 
the invaders to proceed with more boldnefe and 
cfifed, and to carry on their ravages with fecurity, 
even to the gates of Athens. 

The Athenians, hitherto intent on their naval 
preparations, had exerted an uncommon degree 
of patience and felf-command. But their unruly 
paflSons could no longer be reftrained , when they 
learned the proceedings in Acharnae. The proprie- 
tors of that rich and extenfive diftridt boafted 
that they alone could fend three thoufand brave 
fpearmen into the field, and lamented, that they 
fhould remain cooped up in difhonorablc confine- 
inent, while their pofTeflions fell a prey to an 
hoftile invader. Their animated complaints in- 
flamed the kindred ardor of the Athenian youth. 
It appeared unworthy of thofe, who had fo often 
ravaged with impunity the territories of their neigh- 
bours , patiently to behold the defolation of their 
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own. intereftcd priefts announced approaching cala- chap. 
mity; feditious orators clamored againft thp timid xv. 
councils of Pericles ; the impetuous youth required 
their general to lead them to battle. Amidfl this 
popular commotion, the accompliflied general and 
ftatefman remained unmoved , bravely refitting the 
ftorm, or dexteroufly eluding its force. Though 
determined not to rifle an engagement with the 
coafederatcsi he feafonably employed the Athenian 
and ThefTalian cavalry to beat up their quarters^ 
to intercept their convoys, to harafs, furprife, 
or cut off their advanced parties. While thcfe 
enterprifes tended to divert or appeafe the tumult^ 
a fleet of an hundred and fifty fail ravaged the 
defencelefs coaft of Peloponnefus. A fquadrod , 
Icfs numerous , made a defcent on Locris. The 
rebellious inhabitants of ^gina were driven from 
their poffeflions ^ and an Athenian colony was 
fettled in that ifland. The wretched fugitives, 
whofe country had long rivalled Athens itfelf iil 
wealth, commerce^ and naval power, received 
the maritime diftridl of Thyrea ** from the bounty 
of their Spartan protedlors. 

Intelligence of thefe proceedings , and ftill mofe The con- 
the fcarcity of provifions, engaged the confederates ^«*«'*"» 
to return to their refpedive republics. Having Attica, 
advanced by the eaftern, they retired along the 
wcftern, frontier of Attica; every place in their line 

** This diftrictlay on the frontier of the Arglve and Lacedsemoniaii 
territory , and was long an object of contention between thoif 
lepublics. See vol. ii p. ^la. 323. 
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of march experiencing the fatal efFeds of their 
rcfentment or rapacity. Soon after their retreat^ 
Pericles, towards the beginning of autumn, led 
out the Athenians to ravage the neighbouring and 
koftile province of Megara. The invading army 
was accidentally obfervcd by the fleet, while it 
returned from the coaft of Peloponnefus. The 
failors haftened to fliare the danger and plunder. 
The whole Athenian force thus amounted to near 
twenty thoufand men; a number far more than 
fufficient to deprive the induftrious Megarcans of 
the hope of a fcanty harveft, earned with infinite 
toil and care, in their narrow unfruitful territory. 
The winter was not diftinguifhed by any impor- 
tant expedition on cither fide. The Corinthians » 
long enured 'to the fea in all feafons, carried on 
indecifive hodilities againft the Athenian allies in 
Acarnania. During this inadive portion of the 
year, the Athenians, as well as their enemies, 
were employed in celebrating the memory of the 
dead , with much funeral pomp , and high enco- 
miums on their valor *^ ; in diftributing the 



*7 This mourofiil rolemnity , as practifed hj the Atheaiaat • Is 
deroribed by Thucydides , I. ii. p. 120, et reqq. The hones of the 
deceaCed were brought to a tabernacle previoufly erected for receiving 
them. On the day appointed for the funeral , they were conveyed 
from thence in cyprefs coffins , drawn on carriages , one for each 
tribe, to the public fepnlchrt in the Ceramicus, the moft beantifol 
fnbtirb of the city. The relations of the dead decked out the remains 
of their friends , as they judged moft proper ( See LyHas agaiaft 
Agoratus ). One empty bier was drawn along in honor of thofe whofe 
bodies had not been recovered. I'erfnns of every age , and of either 
fex, citizens and ftrangers, attended this folemnity. When the bones 
wert dcpofitfd in thf earth « ftine citizen of dignity and mciit« named 
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prizes of merit among the furviving warriors, in c H A P. 
confirming their refpedive alliances ; and in forti- xv. 
lying fuch places on their frontier as feemed moft 
cxpofed to military excurfions , or naval defcents. 

The return of fummer brought back into Attica Th« 
the Peloponnefian invaders ; but it likewife intro- 
duced a far more dreadful calamity. A deftrudivc in Athens. 
peftilence, engendered in ^thiopia^ infeded Egypt, ^' ^' ^^^' 
and fpread over great part of the dominions of the 
king of Perfia. Hiftory does not explain by what 
means this fatal diforder was communicated to 
Greece. The year had been in other refpedts 
remarkably healthful. As the difeafe firft appeared 
in the Pirxus, the principal Athenian harbour, we 
may be allowed to conjedurc, that it was imported 
from the caft, either by the Athenian merchant- 
men, or by the fliips of war, which annually failed 
to that quarter, in order to levy money on the 
tributary cities. When. its miferable fymptoms 
broke out in the Pineus, the inhabitants fufpeded 
that the enemy had poifoned their wells. But it 
foon extended over the adjoining diftrids, and raged 

liy the ftate/ mounted a lofty pnlpit » and pronounced the panegyric 
•fthe deceafed, of their anceilors^ and the Athenian republic. On 
this occaQon , Pericles himfelf had been appointed to that folemn 
office. He performed it with great dignity. Hit fpeecb , containing 
almoft as many ideas as words , is incapable of abridgment ; nor does 
its nature admit the infertion of it entire in tha prefent hiflory , in 
which eloquence is merely confidered at an inftrument of government » 
and fuch Q»ccchet only introduced at influenced public refolntiont ami 
meafnrts. It it » however, worthy of obfervatton, that his magnificent 
difptay of the advantages, the fecurity, and the glory of Athens* 
forms a ftrikiog contrail with the unexpeAed oalamitiet which fooft 
•verwhelmed lus unhappy country. 
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CHAP. ^\xh peculiar violence in the populous ftrect5 

^^» which furrounded the citadel. 
pefeHp- The malady appeared under various forms, in 

naiidy. different conftitutions; but its fpecific fymptoms 
vrerc invariably the fame. It began with a burning 
heat in the head ; the eyes were rejid and inflamed ; 
the tongue and mouth had the color of blood. 
The pain and inflammation defcended to the breaft 
with inexprefliblc anguifli; the flcin was covered 
with ulcers; the body of a livid red; the external 
lieat not fenfible to the touch , but the internal fo 
violent , that the flighteft covering could not 
be endpred. An infatiable third was an univerfai 
fymptom ; and, when indulged, increafed the 
diforder. When the bowels were attacked, the 
patient foon perifhed through debility. Some lived 
ieven or nine days , and died of a fever , with 
apparent remains of ftrength. The life was faved, 
when the internal vigor diverted the courfe of the 
difeafe towards the extremities. Thofe who once 
recovered were never dangeroufly attacked a fccond 
time, from which they conceived a vain hope 
of proving thencefprth fuperior to every bodily 
Ikseffeas infirmity. The diforder, which was always accom- 
panied with an extreme dejcdion of fpirits, often 
impaired the judgment, as well as the memory. 
All remedies, human and divine, were employed 
in vain to ftop the progrefs of this fatal contagion. 
The miferable crowds expired in the temples, pre, 
ferring unavailing prayers to the gods. A (hock- 
ing fpedacle was feen round the facred fountains, 
^here multitudes lay dead , or periled in agoqizing 
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torture. At length all medical . affiftancc was 
defpifed *', and ail religious ceremonies negled- 
cd. Continually fuffering or apprehending the 
mod dreadful calamities , the Athenians became 
equally regardlels of laws human and divine. The 
fleeting moment only was theirs. About the 
future they felt no concern, nor did they believe it 
of concern to the gods, fince all alike periflied, 
guilty or innocent Decency no longer impofing 
refped, the only purfuft was that of prefent plea- 
fure. To beings of an hour, the dread of pu* 
nilbment formed no reftraint; to vidims of mifcry, 
confcience prefented no terrors. Athens thus ex- 
hibited at once whatever is moft affliding in wretch- 
ednefs , and moft miferable in vice, uniting to the 
rage of difeafe the more deftrudive fury of un- 
bridled paflions. 

While the city fell a pfey to thefe accumulated 
evils, the country was laid wafte by an implacable 
enemy. On the prefent occafion, the confederates 
advanced beyond Athens ; they deftroy ed the works 
of the miners on iVlount Laurium ; and , having 

*' The foppofed decree of tbe Athenians in fiivor of Hippocrates, 
hyi , that his fcholars shuwed tbe means both of preventing and 
«iiring the plagnc. Tici ;^p Qi^x'nuouq uv^ocXoii iut(^tv^ot9'9xt rw Xot^ 
fi79i and again, 'O^dijrfiarpix^jSs^iiTaew^aXtojo-w^iiri^fxaMvoirraf, 
Hippocrates, p. 1990. This decrte therefore, as well as tbe letters 
of Hippoerates , mentioning the plague at Athens, are nnqneftionably 
fpnrious. The malady is minutely defcribed by Thucydides > I. tL 
e. xlvii. by Lucretius, 1. vi. ver. 113^ • et feqq. DIodoros , I. xil. 
differs widely from them both , probably having copied from Eptaorut 
and Theopompus. Hippocrates has feveral cafes of tbe plague from 
Thafos, Abdera, etc. but not one firom Athens. See Hippocrat. d^ 
Morbis Epidem. 
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CHAP, ravaged all that fouthern diftrid, as vrell as the 
xv» coaft oppofitc to EubcBa and Naxos , they traced 
a line of devaftation along the IVlarathonian Ibore, 
the glorious fcene of an immortal vidlory, obtained 
by the valor of Athens , in defence of thofe very 
ftates by which her own territories were now fo 
cruelly defolated. 
MafMBt* If confcious wifdom and redlitude were not fu« 
?*7 .**' perior to every afLiult of fortune , the manly foul 
of rericles mult have funk under the weight of 
fuch multiplied calamities. But his fortitude dill 
fupported hinri amidd the flood of public and do- 
ineftic woe. With decent and magnanimous com- 
pofure^he beheld the unhappy fate of his nume- 
rous and flourifliing family , fucceffively fnatched 
away by the rapacious peftilence. At the funeral 
of the lad of his fons, he dropped, indeed, a few 
reludant tears of paternal tendernefs. But, afbamed 
of this momentary weaknefs, he bent his unde- 
jeded mind to the defence of the republic. Having 
coUeded an hundred Athenian, together with fifty 
Chian or Lefljian veffels, he failed through the 
Saronic gulph, and ravaged the unprotedled coafts 
of Elis, Argos, and Laconia. While this arma- 
ment weighed anchor m the Pineus , there hap- 
pened an eclipfe of the fun **, which terrified the 
fuperditious mariners, wbofe minds were already 
clouded by calamity. The pilot of the admiral 
galley betrayed the moft unmanly cowardice, when 

** Plutarch, in Pericle. But at Thucydidcs mentions no fnch 
eclipfe that fummer, although extremely attentive in recording fnch 
phKoomena, I would not warrant the chronology of Plutarch. 
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Pericles, throwing a cloak before his eyes , aOced , 
^ whether the obfcurity furprifed hira?" the pilot 
anrwering him in the negative, "Neither,** re- 
joined Pericles, "ought ian eclipfe of the fun, oc- 
cafioned by the intervention of a revolving planet, 
which iotercepts its light." 

Having arrived on the Argolic coaft, the Athe- 
nians laid fiege to the facred city Epidaurus, whofe 
inhabitants gloried in the peculiar favor of ^fcu- 
lapius. The plague again breaking out in the 
fleet , Mras naturally afcribcd to the vengeance of 
that offended divinity. They raifed the fiege of 
Fpidaurus ; nor were their operations more fuc- 
cefsful againft Troezene, Hermion^, and other 
Pcloponnefian cities. They took only the fmall 
fortrefs of Prafiac , a fea-port of Laconia; after 
vrhich they returned to the Pincus, afflidled with 
the peftilence, and without having performed any 
thing that correfpohded to the greatnefs of the ar- 
mament, or the public expcdation. 

The Athenian expedition into Thrace was ftill 
more unfortunate. Into that country Agnon con- 
duced a body of four thoufand men, to co-ope- 
rate with Phormio in the fiege of Potidaea. But 
in the fpace of forty days , he loft one thoufand and 
fifty men in the plague ; and the only confequence 
of his expedition was, to infedl the northern army 
Vrith that melancholy diforder. 

Thefe multiplied difafters reduced the Athenians 
to dtfpair. Their fufiferings exceeded example and 
belief, while they were deprived of the only ex- 
peded confolation , the pleafure of revenge. The 
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CHAP, bulk of the people defired peace on any terms. 
XV. AmbafTadors were fent to Sparta, but not adnoitted 
to an audience. The orators clamored, and tra- 
duced Pericles. The undifcerning populace afcribed 
(lieir misfortunes to the unhappy effed of his coun- 
cils; but his magnanimity did not yet forf^ike him, 
and, for the laft time, he addrefled the affembly: 
** Your anger, Athenians! occafions no furprifet 
becaufe it comes not unexpeded. . Your complaints 
excite no refentment , becaufe to complain is the 
right of the mifcrable. Yet as you miftake both the 
caufe and the meafure of your prefent calamity, I 
ivill venture to expofe fuch dangerous, and, if not 
(peedily corrcdled , fuch fatal errors. The juftice 
and neceffity of the war I have often had occafioa 
to explain : it is jull that you, who have proteded 
and faved , fhould govern Greece ; it is neccffaiy, 
if you would affert your pre eminence, that you 
ihould now refift the Peloponnefians. On main- 
taining this refolution, not your honor only, but 
your fafety , depends. The fovereignty of Greece 
cannot, like an empty pageant of grandeur, be 
taken up with indiflfcrence, or without danger laid 
down. That well-earned dominion, which you 
have fometimes exercifed tyrannically, rouft be 
upheld and defended, otherwife you muft fubmit, 
without refource, to the refentment of your injured 
allies, and the animofity of your inveterate enemies. 
The hardfhips, to which you were expofed from 
the latter, 1 forefaw and foretold; the peftilence, 
that fudd^n and improbable difafter, it was iropof- 
iible for human prudence to CQnjedure; ye( great 
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and nnexpedled as our calamities have been , and chap. 
continue, they are ftill accidental and tranfitory, xv. 
vrhile the advantages of this necelTary war are per- 
manent, and its glory will be immortal The great-^ 
ncfs of that empire which we ftrive to uphold, 
extends beyond the territories of our moft diftant 
allies. Of the two elements , deftined for the ufe 
of men , the fea and the land , we abfolutely com- 
mand the one , nor is there any kingdom , or re- 
public, or confederacy, that pretends to difpute 
.our dominion. Let this confideration elevate our 
hopes ; and perfonal afflidions will difappear at the 
view of public profperity. Let us bear, with re- 
fignation, the ftrokes of providence; and we fliall 
repel, with vigor, the aflaults of our enemies. 
It is the hereditary and glorious diftindion of our 
republic, never to yield to adverfity* We have 
defied danger, expended treafure and blood; and, 
aroidft obftinate and formidable wars , augmented 
the power, and extended the fame, of a city 
unrivalled in wealth , populoulhefs , and fplendor, 
and governed by laws and inftitutions worthy its 
magnificence aqd renown. If Athens muft perifh, 
(as what human grandeur is not fubjed to de- 
cay?) let her never fall, at leaft, through our pu- 
fillanimity ; a fall that would cancel the merit of 
our former virtue, and deftroy at once that edifice 
of glory which it has been the work of ages to 
rear. When our walls and harbours are no more; 
when the terror of our navy fhall have ceafed, and 
our external magnificence fallen to decay, the glory 
of Atl\en$ Ib^l (eai9W* Tbisi is the prize which 
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I have hitherto exhorted, and ftill exhort you to 
defend, regardlefs of the clamors of floth, the 
fufpicions of cowardice, or the perfecution of envy. " 
Such were the fentiments of Pericles, who, on 
this occafion, declared to his aflembled country- 
men, with the freedom of confcious merit, that he 
felt himfelf inferior to none in wifdom to difcover, 
and abilities to explain and promote, the meafures 
mofl honorable and ufeful ; that he was a fmcere 
and ardent lover of the republic, unbiaffed by the 
didates of fclfiibnels , unfeduced by the allure- 
ments of partiality, and fuperior to the tempta^ 
lions of avarice. The anger of the Athenians 
evaporated in impofrng on him a fmall fine, and 
foon after they re-eledled him general. The inte- 
grity and manly firmnels of his mind reftored the 
fainting courage of the republic They refcued 
the dignity of Pericles from the rage of popular 
frenzy ; but they could not defend his life againft 
the infedious malignity of the peftilence. He died 
two years and fix months after the commencement 
of the war. The charader which he draws of him- 
felf is confirmed by the impartial voice of hiftory, 
which adds a few circumftances fitted to confirm 
the texture of a virtuous and lading fame. Du- 
ring the firft invafion of the Peloponnefians, he 
declared that \ie would convey his extenfive and 
valuable eftate to the public , if it fhould be ex- 
cepted from the general devaftation, by the policy 
or the gratitude of Archidamus , his hereditary 
gueft and friend '*. Yet this generous patriot lived 

>* ThucydJd, p. 108. 
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with the moft exemplary oeconomy in his pcrfonal chap. 
and domeflic expenfe. His death -bed was fur- xv. 
rounded by his numerous admirers, who dwelt 
with complacency on the illuftrious exploits of his 
glorious life. While they recounted the wifdom of 
his government, and enumerated the long feries of 
his vidkories by fea and land , " You forget, '* faid 
the dying ftatefman and fage, " you forget the only 
valuable part of mycharadlcr: none of my fellow- 
citizens was ever compelled, through any adion of 
mine, to affume a mourning robe "• " He expired, 
teaching an invaluable leflbn to iiuman kind , that 
in the laft important hour, when all other objeds 
dilappear, or lofe their value, the recolledion of 
an innocent life is ftiil prefent to the mind , and 
Hill affords confolation more valuable than Pericles 
could derive from his nine trophies ereded over 
the enemies of his country, from his long and 
profperous adminiftration oi forty years, the depth 
of his political wifdom , the perfedion of his mi- 
litary and naval (kill , and the immortal ^ame of 
his unrivalled eloquence. 

'< PluLin PericL 
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Subfequeta Evints of tbe War. — Plat^a taken, — 
Revolt of Lesbos. — ^ Defer iption and Hijlory of that 
Island. — Nature of its political Connexion tvith 
Athens. — Addrefs of Lesbos. — Ipe Capital be- 
Jieged by tbe Athenians, — Meafures of the Pelapon- 
nejtans for relieving it. — ^ Mityleni furrenders. — 
Deliberations iii Athens concerning the Treatment 
of the Prifoners. — Refettlement of the Affairs of 
Lesbos. — The Corinthians foment FaSions in Cor- 
cyra. — Sedition in that Island. — Tbe contending 
Factions refpeSively fuppdrted by tbe Athenians and 
Peloponnejians — Progrefs^ Termination , and Con* 
fequences of the Sedition. 

X HE dignity and vigor of the republic feemed 
to perUh with Pericles , and feveral years elapfed 
fcarcely diftinguifhed by any event that tended 
to vary the uniformity, much lefs to decide 
the fortune of the war. While the Peloponne- 
fians, invaded Attica, the Athenian fleet annually 
ravaged the coaft of Peloponnefus, * In vain the 
inhabitants of that country, little accuftomed to 
the fea, colleded fiiips, and ufed their utmoft en- 
deavodrs to contend with the experienced flcill of tbe 
Athenian mariners. They were always defeated, 
and often by an inferior force; One proof among 
many, that naval fuperiority is flowly acquired 
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and llowly loft. Neither the Athenians nor the 
Peloponnelians derived any effedlual afliftance from 
their refpedlive alliances with Sitalces and Perdic* 
cas. The former, reinforced by many independ- 
cnt tribes of Thrace, who were aUured to his 
ftandard by the hopes of plunder, poured dowa 
an hundred and fifty thoufand men on the IVlace- 
donian coaft. But a hafty agreement between the 
two kings dillipated that numerous and defultoiy 
band with the fame rapidity with which it had 
been colle<aed '. 

One benefit, indeed, the Athenians received 
from Sitalces , if that can be reckoned a benefit , 
vrhich enabled them to commit an adlion of atro- 
cious cruelty : he put into their hands Ariftxus , 
the Corinthian , a bold and determined enemy of 
their repubhc; and adually travelling through 
Thrace into Perfia, to folicit money from Arta- 
xerxes to fupport the war againft them. Both 
Arifbeus and his colleagues in the embaffy fufifered 
a painful and ignominious death. 

The fuccefs 6f the adverfe parties was equally 
balanced in the fieges ofPotid^ea andPIatsea. The 
former, having furrendered on capitulation, was 
occupied by new inhabitants. The expelled citi* 
zens retired to Olynthus and other places of the 
Chalcidic^, where they ftrengthened and exafpe- 
rated the foes of Athens. Plataea alfo capitulated, 
after a long and fpirited refiftance during five years. 
Notwithftanding the warm and afifeding remon* 
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CHAP. (Irances of the citizens vrho had aded fucb aa 
XVI. ilhiftrious part in the Pcrfian war, when the Thc- 
bans behaved moft difgracefuUy, the capitulation 
was (faamefully violated by the Spartans, who fa* 
crificcd to the rcfentment of Thebes, the eternal 
enemy of Flataea, two hundred brave men, whofe 
courage and fidelity merited a better fate. But 
the youth of Plataea dill flouriOied in the bofom 
of Athens, and were deftined, in a future age, to 
reafTuroe the dignity of independent government, 
which always formed the higheft ambition of their 
fmall but magnanimous community. 
Kevoitof Among the tranfadlions of this otherwife unim« 
^*^*** portant period, happened the revolt of Lefbos, 
and the fcdition of Corcyra. Both events deeply 
affeded the interell of Athens ; and the former is 
diftinguifhed by fuch circumftances as ferve to 
explain the political condition of the times, while 
the latter exhibits a ftriking but gloomy pidure of 
Grecian manners. 
Deftrip* The ifland of Leibos, extending above an bun* 

wftor*"of ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ miles in circumference, is the largeft, 
that maud, except Euboea, in the iEgean fea. Originally 
planted by Eolians, Lefbos was the mother of 
many Eolic colonies. They were eftablifhed on 
the oppofite continent, and feparated from their 
metropolis by a ftrait of feven miles, which ex- 
pands itfelf into the gulf of Thebe , tind is beauti- 
fully diverfified by the Hecatonnefian and Argi- 
nuflian ifles, of old facred to Apollo. The happy 
temperature of the climate of Lefbos confpired 
'with the rich fertility of the foil to produce thofc 

delicious 
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delicious fruits, and thofe extjuiflte wines , which chap. 
are ftill acknowledged by modern travellers to dc- xvu 
ferve the encomiums fo liberally beRowed on them 
by ancient writers *. The convenience of its bar- / 
hours furniflied another fource of wealth and ad- 
vantage to this delightful ifland , which , as early as 
the age of Homer, was reckoned populous and 
powerful J and , like the reft of Greece at that time, 
governed by the moderate jurifdidion of heredi«i 
tary princes. The abufe of royal power occafioned 
the diffolution of monarchy in Lefbos, as well as 
in the neighbouring ifles. The rival cities of Mi-^ 
tylene and Methymna contended for republicaa 
pre-eminence. The former prevailed; and hav* 
ing reduced Methymna, as well as fix cities of in- 
ferior note, began to extend its dominion beyond 
the narrow bounds of the ifland , and conquered 
a confiderable part of Troas. Meanwhile the in- 
ternal government of Mitylene was often difl:urbed 
by fedition, and fometimes ufurped by tyrants. 
4 The wife Pittacus , contemporary and rival of So- 
lon , endeavoured to remedy thefe evils by giving 
his countrymen a body of laws , comprifcd in fix 
hundred verfes, which adjufted their political rights, 
and regulated their behaviour and manners. The 
Left)ians afterwards underwent thofe general revolu- 
tions , to which both the iflands and the continent 
of Afia Minor were expofed from the Lydian and 
Perfian power. Delivered from the yoke of Perfia 

* Monf. de Guys , Tournefort • etc. agree wiib Horace (paflim ) 
and Scrabo, 1. xHi. p. S84 — 6S7* from which the followiag pariicu* 
lars , in the text« concerning Lesbos » ace extracted. 

Vol. II. B h 
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CHAP, by the fuccefsful valor of Athens and Sparta, 
XVI. the Lefbians , as well as all the Greek fettleaients 
around them , fpurned the tyrannical authority of 
Sparta and Paufanias , and ranged themfelves under 
the honorable colors of Athens, which they 
thenceforth continued to refped in peace, and to 
follow in war. 

In the exercife of po wtr the Athenians difplayed 
principles totally different from thofe by which 
they had attained . it. The confederacy between 
Athens and Le(bos was ftill fupported, however, 
by mutual fear rather than by reciprocal affedion. 
During peace , the Lefbians dreaded the navy of 
Athens; the Athenians feared to lofe the afCfbince 
of Lefbos in war. Befides this » the Athenians were 
of the Ionic , the Lefbians of the Eolic , race ; and 
the latter juftly regretted that the allies of Athens 
(hould be fucdeflfively reduced to the condition of 
fubjeds. They perceived the artful policy of that 
republic in allowing the Chians and Leibians alone 
to retain the femblance of liberty. While the 
Chians and Lefbians , ftill free in appearance , aflift- 
ed in fubduing the other confederates of Athens, 
that ambitious republic was always furnifiied with 
a plaufible juflification of her general oppreflion 
and tyranny ; fince it was natural to imagine that 
men, left to the unreRrained liberty of choice, 
Ihould, in matters indifferent to themfelves, pre- 
fer the caufe of juftice to that of ufurpation. But 
even the apparent freedom which the Lefbians en- 
joyed had become extremely precarious. They 
felt themfelves under the difa^ceable jiecefCty to 
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footh , to bribe, and to flatter the Athenian dema* chip, 
gogues , and in all their tranladlions with that im- xvi. 
perious people , to teftify the moft mortifying de- 
ference and fubnoiflion. Notwithftanding their 
i^atchfiil attention never defignedly to offend , they 
vrere continually endangered by the quarrelfome 
humor of a capricious multitude, and had reafoa 
to dread , left , in confequence of forae unexpeded 
guft of paflion, they ihould be compelled to demolilh 
their walls, and to furrender their (hipping, the 
punifhments already inflided on fuch of the neigh- 
bouring iflands as had incurred the difpleafure of 
Athens. 

This uneafy fituation naturally difpofed the Lef- Meafawt 
bians, amidft the calamities of the fecond Pelo* bignVprL 
ponnefian invafion, heightened by the plague at viomto 
Athens , to watch an opportunity to revolt The ^^^JJ '** 
following year was employed in affcmbling the 
fcattered inhabitants of the ifland within the walls 
of Mitylene , in ftrengthening thefe walls , in forti- 
fying their harbours , in augmenting their fleet, and 
in colledling troops and provifions from the fertile 
fliores of the Kuxine fea. But in the fourth year oiymp. 
of the war , their defign , yet unripe for execution , 
was made known to the Athenians by the inhabit- 
ants of Tcnedos , the neighbours and enemies of 
Lefbos , as well as by the citizens of Methymna , 
the ancient rival of Mitylene, and by feveral male- 
contents in the Lefbian capital. Notwithftanding 
the concurrence of fuch powerful teftimonies , the 
Athenian magiftrates affeded to dift)elieve intelli- 
gence which their diftrcffed circumftanccs rcndgred 
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c H A p. peculiarly alarming. The Lefbians, it was iaid, 
XVI. could never think of forfaking the alliance of a 
country, which had always treated them with fuch 
diftinguilhed favor, how powerfully focver they 
might be urged to that meafure by the Thcbans, 
* their Kolian brethren , and the Spartans , their an- 
cient confederates, AmbafTadors, however, were 
Cent to Lefbos, defiring an explanation of rumors 
fo difhonorable to the tidelity and gratitude of the 
ifland. 

fl^ll*^ ^^ '^^^ ambaffadors having confirmed the report, 
Athens equipped a fleet of forty fail, intending to 
attack the enemy by furprifc , while they celebrated, 
Vrith univerfal confent » the anniverfary feftival oi 
Apollo, ott the promontory of Malea. But this 
defign was rendered abortive by th^ diligence of » 
Alitylenian traveller, who, paffing from Athens to 
Kubcea , proceeded fouthward to Geraiftos, and, 
embarking in a merchant-veffel , reached Lelbos 
in lefs than three days from the time that he un« 
dertook this important fervice. His feafonable 
advice not only prevented the Mitylenians from 
leaving their city , but prepared them to appear, at 
the arrival of the enemy , in a tolerable pofture of 
defence^ This ftate of preparation enabled them 
to obuin from Cleippidas , the Athenian adniifal, 
a fufpenfion of hoftilities , until they difpatched ad 
embafly to Athens, to remove , as they pretended, 
the groundlefs refentment of the people ^ and to 
give ample fatisfadlion to the magiflrates. 

AJdrcftof On the part of the Lefbians , this tranfadlion was 
nothing more than a contrivance to gain time. 
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They expcdlcd no favor or forgivjcnefs from the c a A p. 
Athenian aflembly; and while this illufive ncgocia- 
don was carrying on at Athens , other ambaffadors 
went fecretly to Sparta , requefting that the Let 
bians might be admitted into the Peloponnefian 
confederacy , and thus entitled to the protection of 
that powerful league. The Spartans referred them 
to the general aflembly , which was to befoon held 
at Olympia, to folemnize the moft fplendid of all 
the Grecian feftivals. Afcer the games were ended, 
and the Athenians, who little expeded that fuch 
matters were in agitation, had returned home, the 
Lefbian ambafladors were favorably heard in a 
general convention of the Peloponnefian repre-* 
fentadyes or deputies , from whom they received 
aflurance of immediate and effedlual afliftance. 

This promife, however, was not pundually per- 
formed. The eyes of the Athenians were at length 
opened ; and while the Peloponnefians prepared or 
deliberated , their more adive enemies had already 
taken the field. Various fkirmiffies , in which the 
iflanders fhowed little vigor in their own defence , 
engaged the neighbouring ftates of Lemnos and 
Imbros to fend , on the firft fummons , confiderable 
fupplies of troops to their Athenian confederates ; 
but as the combined forces were ftill infufficient 
completely to inveft Mitylen^ , a powerful reinforce* 
ment was fent from Athens ; and before the be-, 
ginning of winter, the place was blocked up by 
land , while an Athenian fleet occupied the harbour 

The unfavorable feafon, and ftill more, that 
dilatorincfs which fo often obftruded the meafures 
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n k P* of the confederates , prevented timely aid from ar- 
XVI. riving at Mitylcn^. But in order to make a di- 
ntfiaasftr yerfion in favor of their new allies, the Pclopon- 
1^ nefians anejnbled a confiderable armament at the 

iflhmus , intending to convey their fliips over land 
from Corinth to the fea of Athens, that they might 
thus infeft the Athenian fhores with their fleet, 
vrhile the army carried on its ufual ravages in the 
central parts of Attica. The adlivity of the Athe-r 
nians defeated this dcfign, Notwithftanding their 
numerous ^uadrons on the coafts of Pelopan- 
nefus , Thrace , and Lefbos , they immediately fitted 
out an hundred fail to defend their own fhores. 
The Peloponnefian failors , who had been hadily 
colleded from the maritime towns, foon became 
difgufled with an expedition , attended with unfore* 
feen difficulties ; and , as autumn advanced , the 
militia from the inland country grew impatient 
to return to their fields and vineyards. During 
winter, the Mitylenians were ftill difappointed 
in their hope of relief. They were encouraged , 
however , to pcrfevere in refiftance , by the arrival 
of Salxthus, a Spartan general of confiderable 
merit, who having landed in an obfcure harbonr 
of the ifland , travelled by land towards Mitylene } 
and, during the obfcurity of night, paffcd the Athe- 
nian wall of circumvallatit>n , by favor of a breach 
made by a torrent. Salaethus gave the befieged 
frcfli affurances that a powerful fleet would be 
fent to their afliftance early in the fpring ; and that, 
at the fame time, the Athenians Ihould be haraflcd 
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by SID invafion more terrible and deftrudive than 
any ^hich they had yet experienced^ 

The buter part of the promife was indeed per- 
formed. The Feloponnefians invaded Attica. 
Whatever had been fpared in former incurfions^ 
now fell a prey to their fury. But after the fpring 
was confiderably advanced , the long-expeded fleet 
was looked for in vain. The fame procraftination 
and difficulties RM retarded the preparations of 
the confederates; and when at length forty fail 
were colleded, the command was beftowed on 
the Spartan Alcidas , a man totally devoid of that 
ipirit and judgment eflential to the charader of a 
naval commander. Inftead of failing diredly to 
the relief of Mitylen^, he wafted much precious 
time in purfuing the Athenian merchantmen » iil 
haralling the unfortified ilhinds , and in alarming 
the defencele(s and unwarlike inhabitants of Ionia, 
who could fcarcely recover from their aftonilbment^ 
at feeing a Peloponnefian fleet in tbofe feas. Many 
trading veffels, that failed between the numerous 
iflands and harbours on that extenfive coaft, fell 
into the hands of Alcidas; for when they dcfcried 
his fquadron, they attempted not to ''avoid it; 
many fearlefsly approached it , as ceruinly Athe- 
nian. In confequence of this imprudence , Alcidas 
took a great number of prifoners, whom he but- 
chered in cold blood at Myonefus. 

This barbarity only difgraced himfelf, and in- 
jured the Spartan caufe in Afia, many cities of 
which were previoufly ripe for revolt. Before 
he attempted to accomplilh the main objeft 
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c H A ?• of his expedition , the opportunity was for ever 
XVh loft by the fcirrender of Mitylen^. Defpair of 
afliftance, and fcarcity of provifions , had obliged 
Salxthus, who began hirofelf by this time to fuC- 
ped that the Peloponnefians had laid afide all 
thoughts of fuccouring the place, to arm ' the 
populace , in order to make a vigorous aflault on 
the Athenian lines. But the lower ranks of men , 
who in Le(bos , as well as in all the Grecian ifles, 
naturally favored the caufe of Athens, the avowed 
patron of democracy , no fooner received their ar* 
mor , than they refufed obeying their fuperiors » 
• jind threatened, that unlefs the com were fpeedily 
brought to the market-place, and equally divided 
among all the citizens , they would inftantly fub*- 
xnit to the beficgcrs. The ariftocratical party 
prudently yielded to the torrent of popular fury , 
which they had not ftrcngth to refift ; and jufUy 
apprehenfive, left a more obftinate defence might 
totally exclude them from the benefit of capituU* 
tion, they furrendered to Paches, the Athenian 
commander, on condition that none of the pri« 
foners fhould be enflaved or put to death ^ until 
their agents, who were immediately fent to implore 
the clemency of Athens , fhould return with the 
fcntence of that republic. 
Tenor of The terms were accepted and ratified; but fuch 
*''*tiJtf*'" were the furious refentments which prevailed in 
that age , ftich the dark fufpicipns , and fuch the 

* He givt tbt popaltce , who were before li^ht atoied , bet?f 
Armor. Tbucydid. p. i88. English caqnot imiuct lus eiprefllon : 
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total difregard to all laws of jufticc and humanity, c h a f. 
that the Athenian army had no fooner t^ken' pof- xvi. 
feffion of the place, than the chief authors and abet- 
tors of the revolt , judging it imprudent to truft 
their Cafety to the faith of treaties , and the fandity 
of oaths, flew for protedion to their temples and 
altars. This unfeafonable diffidence (for Paches 
appears to have united uncommon humanity with 
a daring fpirit, and great military abilities) difco- 
vered confcious guilt, and enabled the Athenians to 
diflinguifh between their friends and enemies. The 
latter were prote<^ by Paches, and prevailed on 
to withdraw from their fandluaries. He after^ 
wards fent them to the iflc of Tentdos , until their 
fate, as well as that of their fellow-citizens, fliould 
be finally determined by the Athegian republic. 

Immediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian Tbeyirt 
ambafladors , the people of Athens had aflembled doomtu tt 
to deliberate on this important fubjed. Agitated I'^^^^l 
by the giddy d-anfports of triumph over the rebel- nian dc- 
lious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, who, 
though diftinguiflied by peculiar favors , had 
abandoned and betrayed their protedlors in the 
feafon of danger, the Athenians doomed to death 
all the Mitylenian citizens , and condemned the 
women and children to perpetual fervitude. la 
one day the bill was propofcd, the decree paffed, 
and the fame evening a galley was difpatched to 
Paches, conveying this cruel and bloody refolution. 
But the night left room for refledion ; and the 
feelings of humanity were awakened by the (lings 
of remorfe. In the morning , having affcmblcd , 
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H A p* as ufual, in the public fquare, men were fur- 
XVI. prifed and pleafed to find the fentiments of their 
neighbours exadly correfponding with their own. 
Their dejeded countenances met each other; they 
lamented , with one accord , the rafliuels and fero- 
city of their paffion , and bewailed the unhappy 
fate of Mitylene , the deftined objed of their mif- 
guided frenzy. The Mitylenian ambafladors availed 
themfelves of this fudden change of fentiment; a 
new affembly was convened, and the quellion fub- 
mitted to a fecond deliberation, 
eharaoer A. turbulent impetuous eloq«Mce had raifed the 
**'* audacious profligacy of Gleon , from the loweft 
rank of life , to a high degree of authority in the 
Athenian aflembly. The multitude were deceived 
by his artifices , and pleafed with his frontlefs im- 
pudence, which they called boldnefs, and manly 
opennefs of charader. His manners they approved 
in proportion as they refembled their own; and 
the word of his vices found advocates among the 
dupes of his pretended patriotifm. This violent 
demagogue , whofe arrogant * prefumption fo un- 
worthily fucceeded the enlightened magnanimity 
of Pericles, had, in the former aflembly, propofed 
and carried the fanguinary decree againft IVIitylen^. 
He ftill perfevered in fupporting that atrocious 
meafure, and upbraided the weak and wavering 

* The character of Cleon , sketched in miniature by Thncy dides , 
pp. 193 and 266. is painted at fall length by Ariftopbanes « in his 
comedy of the *I^^(i;« ** The Horfemen. ** Yet we could not £afely 
truft the defcription of the angry fatirift, who bore a perfonal grudge 
to Cleon , unlefs the principal ftroket were juftlfied by (he impartial 
■arrative of Thuoydides. 
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eounfels of his countrymen, liable to be Ihakcn by c h a p. 
every guft of paflion, and totally incapable of that xvi. 
llabiiity effential in the management of great affairs, 
and particularly indifpenlable in the government of ' 
diftant dependences. 

" Such a temper of mind ( he had often ven- ^«*»" «"• 
tured to declare , and >¥Ould repeat the fame dif- decree, 
agreeable truth as often as their folly obliged him ) 
was alike unworthy, and incapable, of command. 
That a democracy was unfit for fovereign rule, 
paft experience convinced him, and the prefent in- 
ilance now confirmed his opinion. The empire of 
Athens could not be maintained without an undi- 
vided attachment, an unalterable adherence, to the 
intereft and honor of the republic. But the mafters 
of Greece were the flaves of their own capricious 
paflions ; excited at will by the perfidious voice of 
venal fpeakers, bribed to betray them. Lulled to 
a fatal repofe by the foftnefs of melodious words , 
they forgot the dignity of the ftate , and reftrained 
their perfonal refentment againft multiplied and un- 
provoked injuries. What was ftill more dangerous, 
they invited, by an ill-judged lenity, the imitation 
and continuance of fuch crimes as muft terminate 
ii* public difgracc and inevitable ruin. What elfc 
can be expeded from pardoning the aggravated 
guilt of Mitylene ? Encouraged by this weaknefe, 
muft not the neighbouring cities and iflands, whofc 
refources form the principal vigor of the republic, 
greedily feize the firft opportunity of Ibaking off 
the yoke, which they have long reluctantly borne j 
and follow the example of a revolt, which, without 
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CHAP, prefenting them with the fear of danger, promifed 

XVI, them the hope of deliverance ? " 
Deodanit This fanguinary fpcech was anfwered by Deoda- 
oppofes it ^u5^ a luan endowed with an amiable moderation of 
addreft* charader, joined to a profound knowledge of go* 
ud Oniric vernment, and a deep infight into human nature. 
In the former aflembly , this refpedable orator had 
ventured^ almoft fingle and alone, to plead the 
caufe of the IVIitylenians, and to aflert the rights 
of humanity. Heobferved, "that aflemblies were 
liable to be mifled by the fury of refentment, as 
well as by the weaknefs of compaflion ; and that 
errors of the former kind were often attended by 
confequences not lefs deftrudivc, and always fol- 
lowed by a far more bitter repentance. Againft 
vague flanders and calumny no man is fecure; but 
a true patriot mud learn to defpife fuch unmanly 
reproaches. Undaunted by oppofition, he will 
offer good counfel, to which there are no greater 
enemies than hafte and anger. For my part, I 
ftand up neither to defend the Mitylenians, nor to 
wafte time in fruitlefs accufations. They have in* 
jured us moft outrageoufly , yet I would not ad- 
vife you to butcher them , unlcfs that can be 
proved expedient; neither were they objedls of 
forgivenefs, would I ad vife you to pardon them *, 
unlefs that were conducive to the public intereft, 
the only point on which our prefent deliberation 
turns. Guided by vulgar prejudices, Cleon has 

' This is fpeakiag IJke an orator. It will appear in the ftqael » 
that Deodatui by no means confidered the innooeace or gailt of tht 
Mityleniaas at things iadiff«rent. 
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loudly afierted, that the deflmdtion of the Mity- c H A F« 
lenians is necefTary to deter neighbouring cities xvl^ 
from rebellion. But diftant fubjeds mud be kept 
in obedience by the mildneCs of difcretionary cau< 
tion, not by the rigor of (anguinary examples. 
What people were ever fo mad as to revolt, with* 
out expeding , either through their domedic 
ftrength, or the afliftance of foreign powers, to 
'make good their pretenfions ? Men who have 
known liberty, how fweet it is, ought not to be 
punifhed too feverely for afpiring at that inefti^ 
roable enjoyment. But their growing difaffedion 
mud be watched with care, and anticipated by. 
diligence; they muft be prevented from taking the 
firft (leps towards emancipation; and taught, if 
poflible, to regard it as a thing altogether unat* 
taitiable. 

^ Yet fuch is the nature of man , confidered 
either^ndividually or colledively , that a law of 
infallible prevention will never be enaded. Of 
all crimes that any reafonable creature cail com- 
mit , Defire is the forerunner, and Hope the at- 
tendant. Thefe invifible principles within , are too 
powerful for all external terrors; nor has the in- 
creafing feverity of laws rendered crimes Icfs fre- 
quent in latter times, than during the mildncfs of 
the heroic ages, when few punifhments were capi- 
tal. While human nature remains the fame, weak- 
nefe will be diflruftful, neceflity will be daring, 
poverty will excite injiiftice , power will urge to 
rapacity, mifery will fink into meannefs, and pro- 
fpcrity fwcll into prefumption. There are other 
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CHAP, contingencies , which ftir up the mutiny of paf- 
XVI. fions, too ftubborn for control. The authority 
of government can neither change the combina- 
tion of events, nor interrupt the occafions of for- 
tune. Impelled by fuch caufes, the felfilh defires 
of men will hurry them into wickedncfs and vice, 
whatever penalties await them. The imagination 
becomes familiar with one degree of punilbment, 
as well as with another ; and , in every degree , 
hope renders it alike ineffedual and impotent; 
fince neither individuals nor communities would 
be guilty of injuftice , if they believed that it muft 
infallibly fubjed them to punifhment, fmall or great. 
When individuals commit crimes , they always 
cxped to elude the vengeance of law. When 
communities rebd, they exped to render their re- 
volt not the occafion of triumph to their enemies, 
but the means of their own deliverance and 
fecurity. 

" The fevere punifhment of Mitylene cannot , 
therefore, produce the good confequences with 
which Cleon has flattered you. But this cruel 
meafure will be attended with irreparable prejudice 
to your intereft. It will eftrange the afifedions of 
your allies; provoke the refentment of Greece; 
excite the indignation of mankind ; and , inftead 
of preventing rebellion, render it more frequent 
and more dangerous. When all hopes of fuccefs 
have vaniflied, your rebellious fubjeds will never 
be perfuaded to return to their duty. They will 
feek death in the field rather than await it from, 
the hand of the executioner. Though reduced 
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to the lad extremity, they will fpurn fubroilliOD, chap. 
and g:athering courage from defpair, either repel xvi« 
your aflaults, or fall an ufelefs prey, weak and ex« 
haufted, incapable of indemnifyiag you for the 
expenfe of the vrar , or of raifing thofe fubfidies 
and contributions, which rendered their fubjugation 
a reafonable objedl either of intereft or ambition. 

" The revolt of Mitylene was the work of an 
aridocratical fadion, fomented by the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Thebans. The great body of the people 
were no fooner provided with arms , than they dif- 
covered their affedion for Athens. It would be 
mod cruel and mod ungrateful, to confound the 
innocent with the guilty, to involve friends and 
foes in undidinguifhed ruin. Yet this odious 
meafure would ihow more weaknefs than cruelty, 
more folly than injudice. What advantage could 
the enemies of Athens more earnedly defire ? 
AVhat boon could the aridocratical fadlions , fo 
profufely fcattered over Greece , more anxioufly 
requed from Heaven ? Furnilhed with your fan- 
guinary decree againd Mitylen^ , they might for * 
ever alienate from the republic the alFedlions of 
her fubjeds and confederates ; for having once 
feduced them to revolt, they might unanfwerably 
convince them, that fafety could only be purchafed 
by perfevering in rebellion, and that to return to 
duty was to fubmit to death. *' 

The moderation and good fenfe of Deodatus Hisopf. 
( fuch was the influence of Cleon ) were approved "•**" v^ 
only by a fraall majority of voices. Yet it re- 
mained uncertain, whether this late and rcludaot 
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repentance would avail the Mitylenians, vrho, be- 
fore any advice of it arrived, might be condemned 
and executed in confequence of the former decree. 
A galley was inftantly furnilhed with every thing 
that might promote expedition. The Mitylenian 
deputies promifed invaluable rewa/ds to the rowers. 
But the fate of a numerous , and lately flourilfaing 
community, dill depended on the uncertainty of 
winds and currents. The firft advice* boat had 
failed , as the meffenger of bad news, with a flow 
and melancholy progrefs. The fecond advanced 
with the rapid movement of joy. Not an adverfe 
blaft oppofed her courfe. The neceflity of food 
and fleep never reftrained a moment the labor of 
the oar: And her diligence was rewarded by reach- 
ing Lefbos in time to check the cruel hand of the 
executioner. 

The bloody fentence had been jufl: read, even 
the orders had been iflued for its execution , when 
the critical arrival of the Athenian galley con- 
verted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy defpair 
of a whole republic « into exprellions of admiration 
and gratitude. 

The punifliment, however, of Mitylene was ftill 
fufficiently fevere, even according to the rigorous 
maxims of Grecian policy. The prifoners, who 
had been fent to Tenedos , were tranfportcd to 
Athens. They exceeded a thoufand in number, 
and were indifcriminately condemned to death. 
Salsethus , the Spartan general , fliared the fame 
fate , after defcending to many mean contri- 
vances to favc his life. The walls of IVlitylenc 

were 
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were demolifhed, its (hipping was fcnt to Athens, 
and its territory divided into three thoufand por- 
tions, of which three hundred were confecrated to 
the gods, and the reft diftributed by lot among the 
people of Athens. The Leibians were ftill allowed 
to cultivate, as tenants, their own fields, paying 
for each (hare an annual-rent of about fix pounds 
nine {hillings fterling '. 

The adlivity and judgment of Paches thus ef- 
fedled an important conqueft to his country. 
Though the affairs of Leibos might have required 
his undivided attention, he no fooner was apprized 
of the appearance of the Peloponnefian fleet, than 
he immediately put to fea , protedlcd the allies of 
Athens, and chafed the enemy from thofe (hores. 
During the whole time of his command, he be- 
haved with firmnefs tempered by humanity. But, 
at bis return to Athens, he met with the ufual re- 
ward of fupcrior merit. He was accufed of mif- 
condudt; and finding fentence ready to be pro- 
nounced againft him, his indignation rofe fo high, 
that he flew himfcif in court ^ 

The Spartan admiral, Alcidas , met, on the 
other hand, with a reception (fuch is the blindnefs 
of popular prejudice!) far better than his behaviour 
dcferved. The Peloponnefian fleet of forty fail, 
imprudently intrufted to his command, retired in- 
glorioufly, after a moft expenfivc and fruitlefs cx« 
pedition, to the protedion of their friendly har- 
bours. A northerly wind, however, drove them 
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c H A p. on the (bores of Crete ; from ■whence they drop- 
XVI. ped in fucceffively to the port of Cyllene, which 
bad recovered the difaftcr inflided on it by the 
Corey reans at the beginning of the war , and be- 
come the ordinary rendezvous of the Pcloponne- 
fian fleet In this place, Alcidas found thirteen 
gallies , commanded by Brafidas , a Spartan of 
diftinguifhed valor and abilities , purpofely chofen 
to allid the admiral with his counfels. This fmall 
fquadron had orders to join the principal armament; 
with which the confederates, as their defign had 
raifcarried at Leibos , purpofcd to undertake an 
expedition to Corcyra , then agitated by the tu< 
mult of a moft dangerous fedition. 

Among the hoftilities already related between 
the republics of Corinth and Corcyra, we defcribed 
the enterprifes by which the Corinthians took above 
twelve hundred Corcyrean prifoners. Many of 
thefe perfons were defcended from the firft families 
in the iflands; a circumftancc on which the policy 
of Corinth founded an ex ten five plan of artifice 
and ambition. The Corcyreans , inflead of feel- 
ing the rigors of captivity , or experiencing the 
ftern feverity of republican refentment, were treat- 
ed with the liberal and endearing kindnefs of Gre- 
cian hofpitality. Having acquired their confidence 
by good offices, the Corinthians infinuated to themi 
in the unguarded hours of convivial merriment, 
■the danger as well as the difgrace of their connec- 
tion with Athens, the univerfal tyrant of her al- 
lies ; and reprefented their fliameful ingratitude in 
deferting Corinth, to which the colony of Corcyra 
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owed not only its early bappinefs and profpcrity, 
but its original eftabllfhment and cxiftencc. Tbefc 
arguments, feafonably repeated, and urged with 
much addrefs, at length proved efFcdual. The 
Corcyreans recovered their freedom , and returned 
to their native country ; and, while they pretended 
to be collecfting the fum of eight hundred talents 
( about an hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling) to pay their ranfora , they left nothing un« 
tried to detach Corcyra from the Athenian intereft. 
Their firft expedient for accomplifhing this pur- 
pofe was , to traduce the popular leaders , who 
were the mod fteadfaft partifans of that republic. 
Accufations , impeachments , all the artifices and 
chicane of legal perfecution, were direded and 
played ofif againft them. The demagogues , who 
were not of a temper to brook fuch injuries , re-» 
torted on their antagonifts with equal ingenuity ^ 
and far fuperior fuccefs. Peithias, the moft dif« 
tinguifhed advocate of the Athenian or democra- 
tic party , accufed five ringleaders of the oppofitc 
fadion of having deftroyed the fence which en- 
clofed the grove of Jupiter; a trefpafs eftimated 
by the Corcyrean law at a fevere pecuniary pu- 
nifhment '. In vain the perfons accufed denied the 
charge ; in vain, after convidlion before the fenate, 
they fied as fupplicants to the altars. They could 
obtain no mitigation of the amercement. The 

' The fine was« for every pale t ftater (one ponnd and nine penct 
llerliog). Such caufes were frequent in other parts of Greece » at w« 
learn from the oration of Lyfias in defence of a citizen accufed of 
cutting down a confecratcd olivt. See the uanflation of Lyfias and 
Ifticratesy p. 377. 
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demagogue was Inflexible; and bis influence with 
his colleagues in tbe fenate, of which he happened 
that year to be a member, determined them to 
execute the law in its utmoft* rigor. 

Exafperated by this fe verity , and not doubting 
that during the adminiftration of the prefent fenate, 
many fimibr profecutions would be raifed againft 
them, the ariftocratical party entered into a con- 
fplracy for defending themfclves and their country 
againft the oppreffive injuftice of Athens and Athe- 
nian partifans. On this emergency they aded like 
men who knew the danger of delay. Having for- 
tified their caufe with a fufficient number of ad- 
herents, they armed themfelvcs with concealed 
daggers, fuddenly rulbed into the fenate*houfe, and 
affaflinated Peithias , with fixty of his friends. 
This boldnefs fltruck their opponents with terror. 
Such perfons as felt themfelves mofV obnoxious to 
the confpirators i immediately fled to the harbouri 
embarked , and Tailed to Athens. 

The. people of Corcyra, thus deprived of their 
leaders by an event equatly unexpeded and atro- 
cious, were feizcd with fuch aftbnifliraent as fuf- 
pended their power of aflion. Before they bad 
fufficiently recovered themfelves to take the proper 
meafures for revenge, or even for defence , the ar- 
rival of a Corinthian vefiel, and a Lacedaemonian 
embafiy, encouraged their opponent? to attempt 
their .deftrudlion. The attack was made at the 
hour of full affembly ; the forum,, or public fquare, 
prefented a fccne of horror ; the ftreets of Corcyra 
dreamed with blood. The unguarded citizens 
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were incapable of making rcfiftance againft fuch chap. 
fudden and unforcfeen fury. They fled in trepi- xvL 
datiou from the forum , and the more fpacious 
ftreets. Some took pofleflTion of the citadel ; others 
of the Hillsean harbour; and in general occupied, 
before evening, the higher and more remote parts 
of the town. Their adverfaries kept poffeflion of 
the market-place, around which moft of their 
houfes ftood, or affembled in the principal har- 
bour, that points towards Fpirus, from which they 
cxpeded fuccour. The day following was fpent in 
doubtful dcirmifhes, and in fummoning from the 
country the afliftance of the peafants , or rather 
flaves, by whom chiefly the lands of the ifland 
were cultivated. Thefe naturally ranged thcm- 
felves on the fide of the people: The Corcyrean 
women zealoufly embraced the fame party, and 
fuftained the tumult with more than female courage. 
One inadive day intervened. The partifans of 
ariftocracy were reinforced by eight hundred auxi- 
liaries from the continent of Epirus. But in the 
fucceeding engagement , the numbers and fury of 
the flaves, who feized the prefent opportunity to 
refent the barbarous cruelty of their refpedive 
matters, and the generous ardor of the women, 
rendered the friends of liberty completely vi<So- 
rious. The vanquiflied fled towards the forum 
and the great harbour. Even thefe pofts they foon 
defpaired of being able to maintain; and, to efcape 
immediate death, fet Are to the furrounding houfes, 
which being foon thrown into a blaze, prefented an 
impervious obflacle tp the rage of the aflailants. 

C c 3 
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c H A r. The moft beautiful part of Corcyra was thus dc- 
XVI. ftroyed in one night; the houfes, (hops* niaga- 
zines, and much valuable merchandife , were to- 
tally confumed ; and had an eafterly wind aided the 
conflagration, the whole city mud in a fbort tinae 
have been reduced to aflies. AmidH; this fcene of 
confufion and horror, the Corinthian galley, to- 
gether with the auxiliaries from Epirus, retired in 
confternation from a place that feemed doomed to 
inevitable deftrudlion. 
An Atbf Next day twelve Athenian gallies arrived front 
dron ar. Naupadlus, Containing, befides their ordinary com- 
rive$ at plement of men, five hundred heavy-armed Mef- 
oroyra. fcnians. Nicoftratus , who commanded this arma- 
ment, had, upon the firft intelligence of the fedi- 
tion, haftened with the utmoft celerity to fupport 
the caufe of Athens and democracy. He had 
the good fortune n9t only to anticipate the 
Peloponnefian fquadron , which was fo anxioufly 
cxpedled by the enemy, but to find his friends tri- 
umphant. They had obtained, however, a melan- 
choly triumph over the fplendor of their country, 
which, if its fadlions were not fpeedily reconciled, 
was threatened with total ruin. Nicoftratus omit- 
ted nothing that feemed proper to heal the wounds 
of that afflided commonwealth. By authority, 
entreaties, and commands, he perfuaded the con- 
tending parties to accommodate matters between 
themfelves, and to renew their alliance with Athens. 
Having happily terminated this bufinefs, he was 
intent on immediate departure; but the managers 
for the people propofed , that he ihould leave five 
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of his fhips "with them, to deter the enemy from chap. 
any frelh commotion, and take in exchange five of xvi. 
theirs, which fliould be inftantly manned to attend 
him on his ftation. With this propofal he com- 
plied; and the Corcyreans feledled the mariners 
deftined to fail with Nicoftratus. Thofe named for 
this fervice were , to a man , partifans of the oli- 
garchy and Lacedaemon : a circumftance which 
created in them juft alarm, left they fhould be 
tranfported to Athens , and , notwithftanding the 
faith of treaties, condemned to death. They took 
refuge in the temple of Caftor and Pollux : the af- 
furances of Nicoftratus could fcarcely remove them 
from this fandluary ; and all his declarations and 
oaths were incapable to prevail on them to embark. 
The oppofite party afferted, that this want of con- 
fidence betrayed not only the confcioufnefs of paft , 
but the fixed purpofe of future, guilt; and would 
have immediately difpatched them with their dag- 
gers, had not Nicoftratus interpofed. Terrified at 
thefe proceedings , the unhappy vicSims of popular 
malice and fufpicion affembled , to the number of 
four hundred , and retired with one accord , as fup- 
plicants , to the temple of Juno. From this fane- 
tuary they were perfuaded toarife, and tranfported 
to a neighbouring ifland , or rather rock , fmall , 
barren, and uninhabited. There they remained 
four days , fupplied barely with the means of fub- 
fiftence , and impatiently waiting their fate. 

In this pofture of affairs a numerous fleet was The Peio. 
feen approaching from the fouth. This was the 5*°"!?-'* 
long - expei^ed fquadron of fifty - three Ihips pears off 
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t u A p. commanded by Alcidas andBrafidas. With the un« 
XVI. fortunate flownefs inherent in all the meafiires of 
the confederacy, this armament arrived too late to 
fupport the ruined caufe of their friends. The Pe. 
loponnefian commanders, however, might ftill cx- 
ped to uke an ufelefs but agreeable vengeance on 
their enemies. To accomplifli thisdefign they pre- 
pared to attack the harbour of Corcyra , while all 
w^s hurry and confufion. The iflanders had fixty 
veffcls fit for fea , in which they embarked with the 
utmoft expedition , and fucceflively failed forth as 
each happened to be ready. Their ardor and im- 
patience difdained the judicious advice of Nico- 
ftratu^, who alone, calm and unmoved amidd a 
fcene of uriexpeded danger, exhorted them to keep 
the harbour until they were all prepared to advance 
in line of battle, generoufly offering, with his twelve 
Athenian gallies , to fuftain the firft affaults of the 
enemy. 

The Peloponnefians , obferving the hoftilc arma- 
ment fcattered and unfupported , divided their own 
ponnefiioi fleet into two fquadrons. The one, confifling of 
i^revaii. twenty gallies , attacked the Corcyreans; the other, 
amounting to thirty- three , endeavoured to furround 
the Athenians. But the addrefs of the Athenian 
ipariners fruftrated this attempt Their front was 
extended with equal order and^ celerity. They af- 
faulted , at once, the oppofite wings of the Pelo- 
ponnefian fleet, intercepted their motion, and flcil- 
fully encircled them around, hoping to drive their 
fliips againft each other, and to throw them into 
univerfal diforder. Perceiving tbefe manc^uvres. 
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the (hips which followed the Corcyrcans left ofif the c u A P.. 
purfuit, and fteered to fupportthe main fquadron: xvL 
and now , with their whole embodied ftrength , they 
prepared to pour on the Athenians. Thefe pru- 
dently declined the fhoclc of fuperior force: but 
the glory of their retreat was equal to a vidory. 
They fe^fonably fhifted their helms , flowly and re- 
gularly gave way, and thus covered the retreat of 
their Gorcyrean allies, who, having already loft 
thirteen veffels , were totally unable to renew the 
engagement. 

Having reached the harbour , the Corcyreans The mip 
ftill feared left the enemy , in purfuance of their AWdas ** 
vidory, fhould make a defcent on the coaft, and ft»esCor- 
cven alTault the city. But the manly counfek of ^^^ 
Brafidas, who ftrongly recommended the latter 
raeafure', were defeated by the timidity and inca- 
pacity of Akidas. The Corcyreans feized, there- 
fore, the prefent opportunity to remove the fup-. 
plicants from the uninhabited ifland to the temple 
of Juno, as le(s expofed there, to be dilcovered 
and taken up by the Peloponnefian fleet. Next 
day they entered into accommodation with thefe 
unhappy men , and even admitted feveral of them 
to embark in thirty veffels, which they haftily 
equipped , as the laft defence of the ifland. The 
Peloponnefians , meanwhile , ftill prevented , by the - 
daftardly counfels of Alcidas, from attacking the 
capital , wrecked their refentmcnt on the adjacent 
territory. But before the dawn of the fucceeding 
day, they were alarmed by lights on the northern 
ihore of Leucadia, \Yhlch, by their number and 
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difpofition » fignificd the approach of an Athenian 
fleet of fixty fail. 

The Atuacion of the invaders was now extremely 
dangerous. If they ftretched out to fea, they 
might be obliged to encounter the unbroken vigor 
of the Athenians: if they cruifed off the coaft , they 
would be compelled to contend , not only with the 
power of Athens, but with the refentment of Cor- 
cyra. One meafure alone promifed the hope of 
fafety : it was immediately adopted. Having crept 
along the fhore to Lcucadia , they carried their vef- 
fels acrofs the ifthmus *, afterwards buried in the 
fea, but which then joined thepeninfula, now the 
ifland of Leucas, to the adjacent coaft of Acarna- 
Ilia. From thence failing through the narrow feas, 
which feparate the neighbouring ifles from the 
continent , they efcaped without difcovcry , and 
iafely arrived in the harbour of Cyllene. 

The democratical party in Corcyra foon per- 
ceived the flight of the enemy , and defcried the ap- 
proach of the Athenian fleet, commanded by Eu- 
rymedon. Thefe fortunate events, which ought 
in generous minds to have eflfaced the dark im- 
preflions of enmity and revenge , only enabled the 
Corcyreans to difplay the deep malignity of their 
charader. They commanded the thirty gallies , re- 
cently manned , to pafs in review , and in proportion 
as they difcovered their enemies , puniQied them 
with immediate death. Fifty of the principal ci- 
tizens, who ftill clung to the altars in the temple 

* D'Anville confiders the ancient Leucadia as an ifland ; Ptolemy 
fpealu of it as a peniniula. 
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of Juno , they feduced from their afylum , and in- 
ftantly butchered. 

Politics and party formed the pretence for vio- 
lence , while individuals gratified their private paf- 
fions, and wrecked vengeance on their perfonal 
foes. The fedition became every hour more fierce : 
the confufion thickened ; the whole city was filled 
with confternation and horror. The altars and 
images of the gods were furrounded by votaries , 
whom even the terrors of a fuperftitious age could 
no longer proted. The miferable viftims were 
dragged from the moft revered temples , whofe walls 
and pavement were now firftftained with civil blood. 
IVlany withdrew themfelves by a voluntary death 
from the fury of their encmie?. In every houfe , 
and in every family , fcenes were tranfaded too hor- 
rid for defcription. Parents, children, brothers, 
and pretended friends , feized the defired moment 
for gratifying their latent malignity, and perpe- 
trating crimes without a name. The unfeeling Eu- 
rymedon ( whofe charader, as will fliortly appear, 
was a difgrace to human nature ) fliowed neither 
ability nor inclination to flop the carnage. During 
the fpace of fix days that his fleet continued in the 
Corcyrean harbour, the adors in this lamentable 
tragedy continually aggravated the enormity of their 
guilt, and improved in the refinement of their 
cruelty. A dreadful calm fucceeded this violent 
agitation. Five hundred partifans of ariftocracy 
efcaped to the coaft of Epirus ; and the Athenian 
fleet retired. 
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The fugitives , infte^d of rejoicing in their fafety^ 
thought only of revenge. They fent agents to 
Laccdaemon and Corinth. By defcribing their fuf- 
ferings to the aftonifhcd Epirots, they excited their 
compaffion, and acquired their afli (lance. The fe- 
verity of the prcvaijing party in Corcyra increafed 
the number of outlaws; who, at length, finding 
themfelves fufficicnily powerful to atuck and con. 
quer the ifland , which , from the moment of their 
banifhment, they had infeded by naval defcents , 
fai'ed with their whole ftrength for that purpofe in 
boats provided by the Barbarians. In landing at 
Corcyra, the rowers drove with fuch violence againft 
the fliorc, as broke many of their veffels in pieces; 
the reft they immediately burned , difdaining fafety 
iinlefs purchafed by vidory. Tliis dcfperate mea- 
fure deterred oppofition : they advanced, feized, 
and fortified, IVlount Iftoneja flrong poft in the 
neighbourhood of the city , from which they ra- 
vaged the territory, andfubjeded their enendies to 
the multiplied evils of war and famine. 

An epidemical diforder increafed the meafurc 
of their calamities. The flames of civil difcord^ 
which had never been thoroughly extinguiflied , 
again broke out within the walls. The mifery of 
the Corey reans was verging to defpair, when act 
Athenian fleet of forty fail appeared oflF the coaft. 
This armament was commanded by Eurymedon 
and Sophocles. It was principally deftined againft 
Sicily, as we (hall have occafion to relate, but or- 
dered in its voyage thither to touch at Corcyra , 
and regulate the affairs of that ifland. This unex- 
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peded aCGftance enabled the befieged to become the c H A p* 



befiegers. The outworks and defences of Mount 
Iftone were fucceflively taken, the parties who de- 
fended them gradually retiring to the more elevated 
branches , and , at length, to the very fummit, of 
the mountain. They were on the point of being 
driven from thence , and of falling into the hands 
of enemies exafperatcd by innumerable injuries fuf- 
fered and inflidled. Alarmed by this refledioUy 
they called out to the Athenians for quarter, and 
furrendered to Eurymedon and Sophocles , on con- 
dition that their fate fhould be decided by the people 
of Athens. They were fent prifoners to the fmall 
idand of Ptychia, till it fliould be found conve- 
nient to tranfport them to Athens, and commanded 
not to make any attempt to ftir from thence under 
pain of annulling the capitulation which had been 
granted them. 

If the malignity of the Corcyrean populace had 
not exceeded the ordinary ftandard of human pra- 
vity, their refentment muft have been foftened by 
the fudden tranfition wrought by accident in their 
favor. But their firft concern was to intercept 
the precarious clemency of Athens , and to affurc 
the deftrudion of their adverfaries. This atro- 
cious defign was executed by a ftratagem equally 
dcteftable, uniting, by a fingular combination, 
whatever is favage in ferocity, and bafein perfidy. 
By means of proper agents difpatched fecretly to 
Ptychia, the leaders of the popular fadion ac- 
quainted thofc of the prifoners , with whom , in 
peaceable times , they had refpcdively lived in fome 
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babits of intimacy, that the Athenians had deter- 
mined to give them up indifcriminately to the fur3r 
of the populace. Pretending much regret that 
perfons in whom they once had fo tender a con- 
cern, fhould fhare the common calamity, they ex- 
horted them, by all poflible means, to contrive 
their efcape , and o£fered to provide them with 
a bark for that purpofe. The known cruelty of 
Eurymedon made the artifice fucceed. The bark 
was already launched from the ifland ; the terms 
of the capitulation were thus infringed ; the de- 
luded vidims were apprehended in the very ad of 
departure, feized, bound, and delivered into the 
hands of their inexorable enemies. 

The Athenian commanders, Eurymedon and 
Sophocles, favored the deceit, becaufe, as they 
were themfelves obliged to proceed towards Sicily, 
they envied the honor that would accrue to their 
fucceflbrs in conduding the captives to Athens. 
To gratify this meannefs of foul without example , 
they permitted barbarities beyond belief. 

The unhappy prifoners were firft confined in a 
dungeon. Dragged fucceffively from thence, in 
parties of twenty at a time, they were compelled 
to pafs in pairs, their hands tied behind their 
backs between two Franks of their enemies , armed 
with whips , prongs , and every inftruraent of licen- 
tious and difgraceful torture. The wretches left 
in prifon were long ignorant of the ignominious 
cruelty infiided on their companions ; but, as foon 
as they learned the abominable fcenes tranfaded 
\^ithout y they refufed to quit their confinement , 
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guarded the entrance , and invited , vfith one con- c H 4 p< 
fent^ the Athenians to murder them. But the xvi. 
Athenians wanted either humanity or firmnefs to 
commit this kind cruelty. The Corcyrean popu- 
lace ventured not to force a paffage from defpalr. 
They mounted the prifon walls , uncovered the 
roof, and overwhelmed thofe below with (lones, 
darts, and arrows. Thefe weapons were deftruc* 
tive to many, and furnifhed others with the mfans 
of deftroying themfelves , or each other. They 
laid down their heads , opened their breafb , ex* 
pofed their necks , mutually foliciting , in plaintive 
or frantic accents > the fatal ftroke. The whole 
night ( for the night intervened ) was fpent in this 
horrid fcene ; and the morning prefented a fpedtacle 
too fhocking for defcription. The obdurate hearts 
of the Corcyreans were inc^able of pity or rc- 
morfe ; but their relenting ej^ could not bear the 
fight ; and they commanded the bodies of their* 
fellow -citizens, now breathlefe or expiring, to be 
thrown on carts , and conveyed without the walls. 

Thus ended the fedition of Corcyra " ; but its 
confequences were not foon to end. The conta* 
gion of that unhappy ifland engendered a political 
malady , which fpread its^ baneful influence over 
Greece. The ariftocratical , and dill more , the 
popular governments of that country , had ever 
been liable to fadion , which occafionally blazed 
into fedition. But this morbid tendence, conge- 
nial to the conftitution of republics, thenceforth 
aflumed a more dangerous appearance^ and 

'• Thucydid. p. aao — a8^. 
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f H A p. betrayed more alarming fymptoms. In every rcpub- 
XVI. lie , and almoft in every city y the intriguing and 
ambitious found the ready proteAion of Athens ^ 
or of Sparta , according as their fclfifb and guilty 
dePigns were fcreencd under the pretence of main, 
taining the prerogatives of the nobles , or affcrting 
the privileges of the people. A virtuous and mo- 
derate ariftocracy , an equal impartial freedom « 
thefc were the colorings which ferved to juftify 
violence and varnifh guilt. Sheltered by the 
fpecious coverings of fair names , the prodigal af- 
faflin delivered himfelf from the importunity o£ 
his creditor. The father , with unnatural cruelty, 
punifhed the licentious extravagance of his fon: 
the fon avenged , by parricide , the ftern feverity of 
his father. The debates of the public afTembly 
were decided by the fword. Not fatisfied with 
^ vidlory , men thirfted for blood. This general 
diforder overwhelmed laws human and divine. 
The ordinary courfe of events was reverfcd : fenti- 
ments loft their natural force , and words their 
ufual meaning ". Dulncfs and ftupidity triumphed 
over abilities and refinement ; for while the crafty 
and ingenious were laying fine-fpun fnares for 
their enemies , men of blunter minds had imme- 
diate recourfe to the fword and poniard. This 
fuccefsful audacity was termed manly enterprife; 
ferocity aflumed the name of courage ; fadion and 
ambition palTed for patriotifm and magnanimity; 
perfidy was called prudence ; cunning , wifdom ; 
every vice was clothed in the garb of every virtue: 

" Tbucydid. p. 327 1 ft Tefi. 

while 
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while jufticc , moderation , and candor , were brand- c n ^ P. 

cd as ^yeaknefs, cowardice, meannefs of foul , aad xvi. 

indifference to the public intercft. Such was the 

perverfion of fentimcnt , and fuch the corruption of 

language, firft engendvred amidft the turbikncc- 

of Grecian fadion*! , and too faithfully imitated , 

as far as the foft effeminacy of modern manners 

vrill permit , by the difcontented and feditiou"^ of 

later times — Wretched and deteft.ible d lufions , 

by which wicked men deceive and rum the public 

and themfelves. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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